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. a special report on what’s ahead for 
industrial advertising and selling in 1959 
starting on page 43 


Three helpful articles on planning 
and presenting your ad budgets 
- - pages 54, 57, 160 


20 ways to step up sales and 
profits in 1959 .. page 48 


IM’s annual report on trends in 
business paper publishing . . page 69 
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SELLING AND ADVERTISING 


TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 





“How can you 
cover buying 
influences most 

economically ?” 


TWO EXAMPLES OF THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 
7 FIELDS, 1950 ee) FIELDS, 1955-1957 
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*R. C. Wahlig 
Print Media Supervisor 


MeCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Pub. 





raw-Hill Research had the answer 








To make certain that his clients receive maximum 
coverage of all buying influences at the least cost, 
Rudy Wahlig uses these facts from McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Performance as a yard- 
stick: 








CUMULATIVE COVERAGE 
(100% =Total Men Reached with Five Magazines) 




















I. One or two leading magazines serving a par- 20 40 60 80 


ticular field will, on the average, reach the CUMULATIVE COST 
creat maioritv of readers to 347) wh a (100% = Cost of Using All Five Publications —12 or 13 Time 
= majority Gs commer (up o 70} Who Can Rate for Black-and-White Page for the Years Shown.) 


be reached by five business publications. 
; From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1120.2: In 
1950, McGraw-Hill Research coordinated a study conducted by 
18 companies. Over 42,000 replies were received. Again in 1955- 
to 16%, on the average) of all five magazines. 1957, six companies making readership studies among customers 
i and prospects received over 7,300 replies. The analysis above is 
Studies such as these are a continuing project at _ based on both these studies in the same fields having at least five 
5 ; : a publications. It shows that the law of diminishing returns con- 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to prov ide a bet- tinues to apply to advertising, and that there is a point where the 
cost of reaching a few new unduplicated readers with an additional 
: fe magazine becomes prohibitive. For your copy of this new study, 
business magazines helps create more sales. contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


They will do this at less than half the cost (up 


ter understanding of how good advertising in good 


McGraw-Hill Publications @ 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Want More Sales? 


Anybody who is anybody 
in ANY field who buys 
anything industrial, uses 
THOMAS REGISTER 
to locate 
sources of supply, and 
they use if more than 


70,000 Times a Day! 








Prove it yourself—Call any number of purchasing 
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agents—4 out 5 will tell you they buy and use 


Thomas Register in their purchasing activities. 











23,486 ABC Paid Circulation 
12,252 National Advertisers 


45,000 Paid Advertisements CTRICAL 
ELXCHINERY 
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THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE | NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 





Picture of an Editor 
building Editorial Quality 
Out in the Field 





BENEFICIATION by BOUNCE 


Buren C. (“Sandy”) Herod, a PIT AND Two new Michigan operations 


QUARRY Field Editor, in boots, overalls and 
hard hat, getting facts and pictures for the 





on-the-spot editorial feature shown at the 
right. “Sandy” is a graduate geologist with 
field experience in mining, explorations, 
plant construction and operations. 


by CUREN C HEROD 





Symbol of Editorial Quality 











Down in the pit... into the plant . . . in front of a producer’s desk. These =e the symbols of t 
That’s where you'll find PIT AND QUARRY’s editors. Constantly on-the- recognized editorial quality in 
go, taking notes and pictures of important technical and operating develop- the Pit and Quarry industries... 
ments, P&Q's editors delve into the heart of things . . . getting first-hand 
facts they can record, report, analyze and finally put into feature article Our Editor was there 
form for the benefit of producers of sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, This symbol on an editorial page 


lime, gypsum and other nonmetallic minerals. tells the reader our editor was there 
with camera and notebook giving 


This kind of pay-dirt editorial writing has its rewards ... FOR THE the reader an On-the-Spot, authen- 
READER, who has come to appreciate the thoroughness, travel and prepa- ~ tie, practical, on-the-job story. 
ration involved in every issue of PIT AND QUARRY... FOR THE 
ADVERTISER who benefits from greater sales productivity as a result A PIT and QUARRY Exclusive 
of this loyal, continuing readership. ry This symbol on an editorial page 


The EASTMAN Research Organization has a slogan, “That publisher | pagers as my nee Rapes 
serves his advertiser best who serves his readers first”. PIT AND QUARRY exclusively for PIT AND QUARRY. 
subscribes to this and has engaged the Eastman Service to keep us : 
constantly informed as to how well we are doing by our readers and 
where we can do better. 


It is no accident that PIT AND QUARRY carries the largest volume PIT and QUARRY offers 


of advertising in this field, and has for 17 consecutive years. AD GAGE 
om 


READER INTEREST REPORTS 

BPA TCG) Starting with the November 1957 

PIT a QUARRY issue, the readership of every edi- 
cit torial and advertising page in the 

. + ae issues surveyed have been reported 

431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois iy IGE Dhdee repores ieee 


EXCLYSIVE 


Publishers of scores on reader interest and reader 
PIT AND QUARRY @ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK ond PREFILED attention, and are available on re- 
CATALOGS @ MODERN CONCRETE @ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES quest to all present and prospective 


= YEARBOOK @ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST advertisers. 
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shop talk... 


= We’ve spent the past month talk- 
ing with a lot of industrial market- 
ers about the outlook for 1959. You’ll 
see the result of some of this con- 
versation in the special report start- 
ing on page 43. 

The report covers many factors 
and only space limitations prevent 
us from discussing other things 
which will certainly affect industrial 
advertising and selling in 1959. 
However, two factors impressed us 
more than any others: 


® No recession blues . . The talk of 
bad economic conditions has almost 
completely disappeared from the 
thinking of industry leaders. Except 
in a few isolated fields, there is an 
atmosphere of optimism—belief that 
only better things are ahead. 

A few months ago, many would 
consider such an attitude only 
“whistling in the dark.” But now 
there is a wide-spread feeling of 
confidence which undoubtedly will 
permeate promotional planning for 
the year ahead. 


. With the rebirth 
of optimism, however, has come no 
desire to simply return to pre-reces- 
sion programs. The economic slide 
of the past months. has held up a 
mirror before most marketing men 
Many have not been particularly 
happy with the reflections. 

Lots of questions are now being 
asked about the effectiveness of 
previously well accepted promotion 
programs. The net result will be en- 
tirely new concepts in the advertis- 
ing and selling of many products. 

At this point, there appears to be 
no reason to interpret this situation 
to mean wide-spread shifts from one 
medium to another. Changes are 
more likely to be on a company-by- 
company basis, with many an ad- 
vertiser finding himself occupying 
the position which another has just 
vacated. 


© No status quo. 


Complete table of contents ... pages 4&5 


Optimism coupled with a willing- 
ness to revaluate and change is cer- 
tainly a healthy climate. We’re glad 
that it has so quickly replaced the 
recession blues and the previous 
aura of complacency. The coming 
year should be highly interesting 
for everyone in industrial market- 
ing and we’re looking forward to the 
opportunity to report the develop- 
ments. 


® Since this is budget-planning 
time for so many IM readers, we’ve 
filled this issue with a number of 
articles on or closely related to the 
subject. We'd like to call special 
attention to a few of these articles: 
@ On page 54, C. D. Pease discusses 
opportunities presented by the an- 
nual budget preparation chore. Of 
particular interest to IM readers will 
be three important checklists every 
adman can use to cross-check him- 
self before taking the last leap in 
presenting the 1959 budget to man- 
agement. 

@ When the day of 
finally arrives, it may be more suc- 


presentation 


cessful if you’ve taken time to read 
what Fred DeArmond has to say on 
page 57 about the subject of pre- 
senting ideas. 

e And then on page 160 is George 
Dewey’s explanation of how a 
mathematical theory can be applied 
against readership research reports 
to come up with an answer to the 
age-old dilemma of size vs. fre- 
quency for your advertising. 

® Finally, don’t miss “20 ways to 
boost sales and profits in ’59” on 
page 48. It'll only take a few min- 
utes of reading time, but the 20- 
point checklist will provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to analyze your 
plans for the coming year. 
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the Extine Word Working Industny 


WORKING 


published monthly 


MARKET 


Reach the ENTIRE woodworking market with 
the industry’s leading publication. Hitchcock’s 
WOOD WORKING is devoted to the interests 
of all manufacturing and processing operations 
related to wood products . . . lumber, millwork, 
particle board, veneers, plastic laminates, con- 
tainers, furniture, building products, displays, 
etc. An active growing market, it spent over 
100 million dollars during 1957 for plant ex- 
pansion and capital equipment. Purchases for 
adhesives, abrasives, cutting tools, finishes, 
glues, nailers, hardware, lumber, wood parts, 
etc. totaled well over 11, billion dollars. 


COVERAGE 


Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING provides top 
coverage of the ENTIRE woodworking industry. 
The industry’s leading publication, it has a 
circulation over 16,500 copies every month, 
BPA audited, SIC classified, 95.68% personally 
verified. You get broad horizontal coverage of 
the market, direct penetration into the plants 
reaching the industry’s important men: owners 
and managers, plant superintendents, super- 
visors and related titles. Hitchcock’s WOOD 
WORKING carried more advertising in 1957 
than any other publication in the field . . . the 
ideal spot for your advertising to insure results. 


EDITORIAL 


Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING’s editorial 
excellence means the highest readership for 
your advertising. No. 1 on independent read- 
ership-preference studies because it is com- 
pletely geared to meet the needs of the 
ENTIRE woodworking industry it serves. Edi- 
tors and contributors combine editorial know- 
how with practical experience to analyze and 
present facts vital to the woodworking in- 
dustry’s growth and profit. Continuous re- 
quests for editorial reprints from readers and 
advertisers alike, are testimony of WOOD 
WORKING’s editorial value to the com- 
panies you went to reach and sell. 


WRITE TODAY FOR MARKET DATA FILE 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ILLINOIS e SINCE 1898 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 


Mr. Ernest C. Clark, Jr. 

Vice President & Director of Media 
Research 

Henry A. Loudon, Advertising, Inc. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. Clark says, “Today, more than 
ever, the advertiser has excellent rea- 
sons for using strong, well-read busi- 
ness papers. Because such books pro- 
vide a wealth of factual data, current 
news, and informed predictions re- 
garding trends and developments, the 
decision-makers in industry are read- 
ing them from cover to cover. Adver- 
tising people are well-advised to make 
full use of the immense potential that 
is represented by the business press.” 
From cover to cover ... this is Hitch- 
cock’s secret to success in the metal- 
working, woodworking and mass trans- 
portation markets. Hitchcock publica- 
tions maintain a quality circulation, 
interesting in editorial makeup, geared 
to go to the busy specialist—your 
prime prospect. Thus Hitchcock’s sus- 
tained readership .. . cover to cover. 


THE eis 77 PUBLICATION 
AMILY” 


Where editorial” 
ad readersh P 
METALWORKING 

Machine and Too! Blue Book 

Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 

Directory 

Carbide Engineering 

Grinding and Finishing 

a s Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 

and Fastener Engineering 

pusLic TRANSPORTATION 

Mass Transportation 

Mass ," eemertatsen's Directory 

School Bus Trends 
woop * WORKING 

Hitchcock’s Wood Worki 

Hitchcock's Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON ° ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 
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Time saved to 


R. Dean Engle is in the business 

of creating now what Americans will 
most want to drive tomorrow, and at 
38 he sets a fast and precise 

pace in the highly competitive 
world of automotive design. Chief 
Engineer for Dodge Division's 

Car Operations since 1956. he 
carries much of the responsibility 
for upcoming versions of the 
“Forward Look” in 

automotive design. 








speeds tomorrows “Forward Look” 


ee Today’s hours are vitally important here in terms of what they contribute toward 


better automobiles for Americans to drive in the years ahead. Everything which helps us to 


apply these hours more efficiently is a must at Dodge. 


That’s why the manufacturers’ catalogs maintained in our offices by Sweet's are in such 


heavy use. Easier to find and use than any other catalogs, they often spell the 


difference between time lost and saved in material and component selection. Q® 


R. Dean Engle, Chie/ Engineer—Car Operations 


Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation 


There is no substitute, in industrial buying, for the 
ease and efficiency with which manufacturers’ 
catalogs make product comparisons and selections 
possible. Industry’s specifiers and buyers prefer 
catalogs to any other product-information sources, 
and take thousands of buying actions every day 
as the result of catalog use. 

A basic tenet of efficient industrial marketing, 
therefore, is to make your catalog as easy as 
possible for specifiers and buyers to find and use. 
When you do, the inevitable result is more buying 
actions in your favor—more orders per salesman— 
lower costs per order—higher profits for your 
company. 


In any or all of six basic markets (product de- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


sign, plant engineering, metalworking production, 
general building, industrial construction, light con- 
struction) Sweet’s can make your catalog easier 
to find and use than is possible by any other 
method of catalog maintenance in buyers’ offices. 
Sweet’s will classify and index your catalog, file it 
in bound volumes of manufacturers’ catalogs that 
cannot be misplaced or lost, and maintain it in 
buyers’ offices for instant accessibility whenever 
it is needed. 

Any Sweet’s office will give you full information 
about this unique marketing service—the benefits 
that 1,768 companies now gain from employing 
it—how economically it can bring new efficiency 


to the whole business of marketing your products. 


Division of E W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market . . . the way industry wants to buy 
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and its management uses COAL AGE most 


Mining’s BIG . . . and getting bigger. Behind its 
growth, you'll find spectacular gains being made 
underground with the aid of automation. Manage- 
ment’s keen interest in increasing mechanical oper- 
ation accounts for figures like these: 

1. In coal, per-man per-day output now averages 
close to 11 tons, compared with 7 tons only five 
years ago, and 114 tons or less in Europe. 

2. A group of base-metal mines producing 6 
million tons of ore reported the following expendi- 
tures last year: $121,000 for pumps and pump parts; 
$36,500 for circuit breakers; $215,000 for lubri- 
cants; $303,000 for steel pipe; $252,000 for drills 
and. drill bits. 
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3. A U.S. Bureau of Mines survey of 678 mines 
shows the extent of automation: 10,325,337 gallons 
of hydraulic fluids are consumed annually, or one 
gallon for every 28.27 tons mined. 

Coal’s executives and operators are interested in 
lowering their cost per ton, and in the equipment 
which will help them do it. This emphasis on better 
machinery and its uses is reflected in the pages of 
COAL AGE. Six full-time editors, all experienced in 
their fields, travel over 75,000 miles a year to gather 
firsthand the information readers want. 

The result: in 1,097 editorial pages, COAL AGE 
reported on all phases of the industry’s operation 
during 1957. Such thorough coverage, 76% greater 





One of several types of the new continuous miners that are currently revolutionizing coal 
mining operations. Automation underground is raising output as high as 100 tons per man-day. 


than the editorial pages in the next magazine, has 
built strong acceptance. COAL AGE has the largest 
paid circulation to management men; carries over 
60% more pages of display advertising than the 
next magazine serving the industry. 

Just like coal, the metal and nonmetallic mining 
field is also expanding to meet increasing demands. 'To 
keep key management men informed of their prod- 
ucts and services, advertisers used 2,012 display 


App 


COAL AGE ..:.. 


pages in ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
last year, 78% more than the next publication 
carried. 

If you’re looking for new markets . . . have equip- 
ment that serves the growth of automation . . . look 
to mining. You will reach the key management men 
who specify its purchases by concentrating your 
advertising in the magazines they use and depend 
on— McGraw-Hiill’s Mining Publications. 


. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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nitimebeYOur printing 


People respect the man whose desk is neat, un- 
cluttered, cleared for action ...just as people 
respect the company that sends out neat, un- 
cluttered, well printed literature. Think back on 
the printed literature you have seen lately. The 
chances are the booklets and brochures that im- 
pressed you most were well laid-out and hand- 
somely produced on quality paper. Don’t you agree 
that it pays to take extra care in printing? 
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Good printing begins with a good printer. 
You should see your printer well before the actual 


job begins, for he can give you many helpful tips. 


If you specify a quality job (and you should) the 
chances are he will specify Warren’s papers. Every 
grade of Warren’s papers reflects the uncompro- 
mising standards of one of America’s most respect- 
ed paper manufacturers. S. D. Warren Company, 
89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


good impression 
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Greater 


F* Petroieum 
eo Coverage 


Through Specialization 


World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishe 
P. O. Box 2608 * JAckson 9-4301 * Houston, Texas 


ibchanina. acete ee 
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SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 


In the widely scattered oil production 
industry, men with buying power stay on the 
move. They have to keep rigs running, old 
wells producing, utilize efficiently the bil- 
lion dollar annual investment in equipment 
and manpower. 

But, on the job, in the office, or at 
home, these men concentrate their reading 
in their own specialized job-help publica- 
tion—WorRLD OIL. Circulation is concen- 
trated, with the largest number of subscribers 


Marketing 


having a direct interest in drilling-producing. 
In fact, more than 90% of this industry's 
specialized buying} is influenced by WORLD 
OIL readers. 

To reach concentrated buying power, 
concentrate your drilling-producing adver- 
tising in specialized WORLD OIL. 


+“Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” 
conducted by THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 





WORLD OIL 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 


Wor Lp Ot is editorially geared to the specialized, 
technical problems of the Drilling-Production Division 
of the Oil Industry. WoRLD OIL averages more pages 
per issue of drilling-producing, engineering-operating 
articles than any other publication. Editorial accolades 
(like the Jesse H. Neal Award) prove distinguished 
industry service. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE 

Wor.Lp OIL subscribers remain interested year 
after year, because this is their job-help publication. 
ABC statements show renewal percentage of more than 
70%. Reprints ordered in 1957 totaled 132,000. More 
than 10,000 reader inquiry cards on advertised products 
were returned. This reader preference for specialized 
editing gives better results, longer life for your ads. 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR 

Concentration of your drilling-producing adver- 
tising efforts in vertical WoRLD OIL provides specialized 
coverage of known buying influences. This reduces your 
cost per impression, makes your promotion work more 
efficiently for you. If you want maximum effectiveness 
for every ad dollar spent to reach this market, your 
basic book should be WorLpD OIL. For full market in- 
formation, write for the 1959 WorLp OIL Market 
Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPEC'ALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


Gulf publications are each specialized Drilling-Producing 
for a particular division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circula- 
tion of more than 52,000, paid, ABC. 
In addition to Wortp Om, Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company issues: 


PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refin- 
ing-Petrochemical-Natural Gasoline Divi- 
sion of the Industry. It is specialized for 
this division, has more than 21,500 sub- 
scribers. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, for the Oil 
and Gas Pipe Line Division of the Indus- 
try. Specialized for the Transportation 
Division, it has more than 5,700  sub- 
scribers. 

Added to WORLD OIL'S more than 
25,000 subscribers, this totals over 
52,000 specialized Petroleum Industry 
circulation—which can be bought hori- 
zontally or vertically. Check SRDS list- 
ings for combination rates. 





Greater 
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Coverage. 
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Pipe Line 


INDUSTRY 


MOOERN STATIONS 
Electric Giants Pack Powerful Punch 40 
Mave Sure Emergency Shutdowns Work 48 


SETTER CONSTRUCTION 


Dams Check Erosion - - - Protect Pipe 50 
Floating Root Fires Can Be Tamed 52 
(OFC POMTERS 

Quick Way to Find Beam Deflections 60 
MORNE RE MEN 

How You Can Save Two Hours a Day 64 


...in the $4 Billion 
Pipe Line Market 


SPECIALIZATION counts with the Men Who Buy 


Wherever it goes—to job, home or office— way this year. These are specialized men, whose 


PipE LINE INDUsTRY hits the men who buy, 
where they buy . . . at the heart of their job- 
interest. This specialized publication is de- 
signed to be the work-and-buy book of the 
industry. Somewhere are the men who will 
specify materials and services for the $4 billion 
in pipe line contracts planned or already under 
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buying authority usually is confined to their 
own specialized (pipe line) division of the oil 
and gas industry. Percentage-wise, you'll hit 
them high in the 90’s when you concentrate 
your sales message where it’s read most by 
the most concentrated buying power—in PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY. 





SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


GULF publications are each specialized 
f 1 particular division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circula 
tion of more than 52,000, paid, ABC. In 
iddition to Pipe Line INbustry, Gulf 
Publishing Company issues 


WORLD OIL, for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for 
this division, it has more than 25,000 


subscribers, 


PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refining 

Petrochemical National Gasoline Divi 
sion of the Industry. It is specialized for 
this division, has more than 21,500 sub 


scribers. 


Added to PIPE LINE INDUSTRY'S more 


than 5,700 subscribers, this totals over 
$2,000 specialized Petroleum Industry 
circulation—which can be bought hori 
zontally or vertically. Check SRDS list 
ings for combination rates. 


Pipe Line 


/npusTRY 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE . Pipi 
LINE INDUsTRY is geared to a drive of specialized service 
Editorially its creed is based on job-help—in operations, in 
policy-making, in general interest to the majority of readers 
Pulling in team with the industry’s most advanced engineers, 
PipE LINE INDUSTRY has become a “brain for business” in 
the field. It carries more pages of specialized engineering 
operating pipe line information per issue than any other pipe 


line publication 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE ... Pipe LINE IN- 
DUSTRY rates consistently high on a per-issue basis among 
monthly oil and gas publications. Proof of reader interest 
expressed in reader action: orders for 20,931 reprints of 
articles, plus 5,016 inquiries on advertised products during 


997. 


MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR .... Pipe LINE INDusTRY 
has this market's largest paid circulation among men directly 
interested in pipe line operations. And Pipe LINE INDUSTRY 


t 


is able to deliver this concentrated, specialized readership at a 
very low cost per thousand. If you like to squeeze an ad dollar 
until it hollers “maximum effectiveness,’ your basic selling 
weapon to reach the pipe line industry is the book of the same 


name 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


Drilling-Producing 


Peeeeeooeorsosese 


Refining-Petrochemical 


Seeeeeeeereoseee 


Septembe 
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Petroleum 


Refiner 


through SPECIALIZATION 
In the *5'4 Billion Refining-Petrochemical Market 


In 1959 PETROLEUM REFINER readers will in- More Refining-Petrochemical men subscribe to 
PETROLEUM REFINER than any other publication for 
wee this industry. The reason? PETROLEUM REFINER is 
expansion, another $1.9 billion for maintenance and a Ae : s 

a fe a their specialized, job-help workbook. To reach this 
services in the world-wide Refining-Petrochemical In- market most effectively, concentrate your advertising 
dustry. These readers are specialized men working in in the publication of concentrated buying influence— 
PETROLEUM REFINER. 


fluence the purchase of more than $3.9 billion for 





and buying for a specialized industry. 
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Petroleum 


Refiner 


LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE .. . PETROLEUM 
REFINER brings its paid subscribers more job-help Refining In- 
dustry editorial than any other publication. Pre-tested and prepared 
by industry authorities, this specialization has resulted in steady 
circulation growth which has more than doubled in seven years. 
Further evidence of editorial excellence is shown in the many awards 
received, among them INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s recognition for 
“best single issue’’ and the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achievement 
Award by ABP. 


LEADERSHIP IN READER PREFERENCE . . . surveys give 
monthly PETROLEUM REFINER consistently high ratings among 
publications devoted to the Oil, Gas and Petrochemical Processing 
Industry—demonstrating the superiority of its specialized approach. 
Requests for 67,962 article reprints and the return of more than 
30,000 reader inquiry cards last year prove that PETROLEUM RE- 
FINER readers act on what they read. 





MORE VALUE PER AD DOLLAR ...... covcentration of your Re- 
fining-Petrochemical sales messages in PETROLEUM REFINER directs 


your advertising to 21,800 subscribers, 84% of whom are engaged 
in this specialized division of the oil industry. This reduces cost per 
impression on known buying influences, makes space dollars work 
harder. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 





SPECIALIZED PETROLEUM COVERAGE 


GULF publications are each specialized for 
a particular division of the Petroleum Indus- 
try, delivering a combined circulation of 
more than 52,000, paid, ABC. In addition 
to PerroteuM Reriner, Gulf Publishing 
Company issues: 





WORLD OIL for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Industry. Specialized for this 
division, it has more than 25,000 subscribers. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY for the Oil and Gas 
Pipe Line Division of the Industry. It is 
specialized for the Transportation Division, 
has more than 5,700 subscribers. 


Added to PETROLEUM REFINER’S more 
than 21,500 subscribers, this totals over 
52,000 specialized Petroleum Industry circu- 
lation — which can be bought horizontally 
or vertically. Check SRDS listings for com- 
bination rates. 
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it's Expanding 
it’s Stable 
it's Profitable 


4,000 primary plants produce 32 billion pounds 


of Meat products a year worth 18 billion dollars 


In good or bad times, the Meat industry is a big buyer of your product 


THE MARKET 


MEAT ... the giant of the food industry. 25c of every 

food dollar is spent for meat. 

1.000 primary plants produce the industry volume of 

over 30 billion pounds. 

Average annual production per plant is $4,371,000. 

Meat industry buys thousands of products and services 
. construction and plant equipment . . . ingredients. 

packaging equipment and supplies, materials handling, 

shipping and transportation, trucks and accessories . . . 

just to name a few. 

Your sales costs are low because there are fewer plants 

. . easier to reach, bigger sales per call. 

Here is a perfect market for you . . . helps you grow 

in good times, keeps you safe and steady in the lean 

years. 





THE PUBLICATION 

For 67 years, The National Provisioner has been the 
leading business magazine for the Meat Industry. 
Published weekly, it offers alert editorial timing. 

A weekly is a MUST because of weekly livestock-to- 
finished product cycle. 

The National Provisioner is the only PAID circula- 
tion publication in the industry at $6.00 per year. 
Subscription renewal rate has been close to 85% for 
the past 20 years. 


{Independent survey shows readers voted “most con- 
fidence” in National Provisioner by 7 to 1 over the 
next publication, and 5 to 1 voted it “most helpful”. 


Want to know if your product fits? New 20-page brochure tells how to sell the 
18 billion dollar Meat manufacturing industry. Write for your copy. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


| i 15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
| 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Weekly © THE PURCHASING GUIDE, Annual © N-P DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 
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across the electrical-electronic 
market...wherever it takes 
electrical engineering to put 
your product to work 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINE 


| ELECTRICAL ; 
| ENGINEERING 


Today, the electrical-electr6 wior growth area in 
the national economy—17 billid 

just 10 years ago. And electrical eng 

in large part, for this tremendous grow 

velopment of new and better ways to put elec 

steadily opening up new areas for the sale of electrical-electronic 
parts, components and equipment. 


On the following three pages are facts on which 
to base sales and advertising decisions... facts that tell you 
where your market potential is . . . and how to reach it. 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
SALES TARGET FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


WHO BUYS 

AND SELLS WHAT 
IN THE $17 BILLION 
ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC 
MARKET 


The electrical-electronic market divides into four 
principal buying-selling groups: 
manufacturers and users of... 
1. electrical and electronic materials 
and parts 


electrical and electronic components 
3. electrical and electronic equipment 


manufacturers of non-electrical parts, 
components, products, and equipment 


The chart shows what the four buying-selling-: 
groups buy and sell and the flow of products through 
the market . . . from seller to buyer to ultimate 
end-user. 


Sales agencies, wholesalers, dealers and distributors 
have been omitted since the purpose is to demon- 
strate markets—the flow of goods from manufac- 
turer to manufacturer and then on to end-users 
rather than the sales channels needed to expedite 
the movement of these products. 





SALES ACTIVITY 
..-.- value of shipments 
--. who buys how much 


In the movement of materials, parts, components 
and end-products through the market, products 
must be sold many times over before the final sale 
is made. Thus the electrical-electronic industry, 
with its maze of criss-crossing sales channels and 
markets is a $17 billion industrial giant, in terms 
of aggregate sales activity. 


This chart shows how the $17 billion market is 
divided among materials and parts, components, 
complete equipment. And it shows how much is 
bought for resale . . . for capital installations and 
replacement —by type of business or industry. 


_ 
—— ee 
_ ° ™ 


— 
‘oer “= hoa 


MANUFACTURERS ‘eiainuatiads MANUFACTURERS 
OF a OF 
ELECTRICAL AND fF = navtne. NON-ELECTRICAL 

ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRONIC Pie es 
MATERIALS =f pthc MPONENTS 
AND PARTS f 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


GOVERNMENT 
ULTIMATE 
BUYERS 





INDUSTRY ; AND 








USERS DOMESTIC 








SERVICE 
INDUSTRIES 


MATERIALS ‘ 
& PARTS ¥ COMPONENTS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Value of Value of shipments Value of shipments: 
eitononts $5, 181,240,000 $8, 763,000,000 
$3, 182,730,0 30% Sit 
19% Re 


ALL ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MANUFACTURERS 
Aggregate Value of Shipments: 
$17, 126,970,000 
100% 


11.5% 
Value of 
shipments: 


$1,968, 540,000 


29.9% 
Value of shipments: 
$5, 115,480,000 











SALES AND 
DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 


... how the market divides between sales-engineered 


products and standard dealer/catalog items. 





THE ENGINEERING 

MARKETS FOR 
ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS 


. .. where materials, parts, components and 
equipment must be sold by direct contact with 
the engineers. 


THE ENGINEERING MARKETS FOR ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 





MARKETS % VOLUME* 
Industrial—for resale as see OE 
component with product line (OEM) 30% $3,659,110,000 
Industrial—for capital installations 17% 2,040,460,000 
Electric Power Generation and Distribution— 
for capital Installations 16% 1,968,540,000 
Communication Services— 
for capital Installations 13% 1,557,840,000 
Commercial (Dealer and 
Distributor Sates)—retail » 11% 1,343,090,000 
Transportation Services (Alr—Land— 
Marine) for capital instaatons 10% 1,151,670,000 
Bi and Construction 
fer cop installations 3% 389,860,000 
TOTAL DIRECT SALE $12,110,570,000 
*Value.of shipments 




















Although 29% of the 


products are “non-technical” 







items that can be 
moved easily through the 







market via dealers and 
distributors—the vast bulk 


of electrical-electronic 








materials, parts, compo- 






nents and equipment, must 






be sold by direct contact 






with the engineers who 






recommend, authorize or 





specify them for use. 





Only ELECTRICAL 





ENGINEERING reaches 





the engineers in every 





market for technical, 





engineered products. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 







is the only horizontal 





publication in the 









electrical-electronic fie] 










~ ELECTRICAL 
ave sative 







ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the only horizontal publication in the $17 billion 
electrical-electronic market. It is the only electrical magazine that can give 


you sales coverage in every market for technical, engineered products! 


These are the major markets (S.!.C. 4-digit groups) for electrical-electronic products. Every “x"’ indicates an impor- 
tant selling area for each product group — as a capital investment, replacement part, or product-for-resale (OEM) 


ULTIMATE USERS & BUYERS OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL MATERIALS, PARTS, COMPONENTS, EQUIPMENT & SYSTEMS 
AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS SRO 

ni ial 


Estimated : Plant & Communica- 
Accumulative | Electrical Electronic Company Electric tions, Radic, | Construction, 
Elec. Eng. Equipment Equipment Electronic Users of Light & TV, Tel. & Consulting 
: Circulation Mirs. Mits. Components | Electrical- Power Tel. RRs, | Engineering 
PRODUCT (in millions By Product Including Including & Parts Electronic C Marine, Air Services 

DESCRIPTION of doliars) Groups 0.E.M. 0.E.M. Mirs. Products Users Users Users 


$ 760,500 40,891 
157,900 36,524 
435,800 42,224 

1,440,000 40,891 


676,000 40,891 
1,124,500 40,891 
223,000 42,224 


277,100 42,224 
1,018,400 
1,711,600 42.224 


636,800 17,727 
394,400 33,198 
3,626,900 42,224 
805,900 42,224 


959,300 40,891 
125,500 40,891 
336,100 33,198 
126,100 36,524 

73,200 31,120 
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125,100 5,247 
216,100 24,152 
16,700 42,224 
Lighting . 779,400 24,152 
Fabricated Structural Steel 177,100 18,905 
Porcelain Electrical Supplies 100,200 42,224 x 

Steam Engines, Turbines & Water Wheels 327,200 21,790 
industrial Furnaces & Ovens 87,100 31,120 x 
3571 Computing Machines 389,300 42,224 X 
* Total $17,127,200 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING'S PAID CIRCULATION—U.S. & CANADA 42,224 9,046 7,693 1,333 5,247 8,742 2,362 4,367 3,434 


*Electrical appliances, as end products, are sold exclusively to consumers. However, their value of shipments must be included in industry totals. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches 50,457 engineering used to put electricity to work in power generation and 
subscribers . . . the men with the ‘“‘specification say-so”’ transmission, communications and transportation, man- 
for the materials and parts, components and equipment ufacturingand processing, productdesignanddevelopment. 


Your advertising in ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

reaches a bigger market than in any electric § ELECTRICAL 
utility magazine... bigger than in any product 1 ENGINEERING 
design magazine...a tremendous market for every ee 

product used throughout the entire $17 billion 
electrical-electronic market! 

Write for these reporis: “The $17 Billion Electrical-Electronic Market” and 


“Facts About EE”’. ..two important new studies that will help you : : oF Vine 
formulate your sales and advertising plans. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
33 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





If you want to sell 


PACKAGING-FOR-RETAIL 


don’t buy numbers — 


BUY BUYERS! 


Your sales department doubtless concentrates at least 90% of its calls on the 
accounts who are known to buy your kind of products or services. We suggest 
that you’d be increasingly critical of a salesman who spent a quarter, a third 
or half of his time calling on your competitors, or on companies who have 
no interest in buying packages, packaging materials, and supplies, packaging 
machinery or packaging services. 

And you’d have a tough time making sales quotas if, even in the known- 
buyer area, your sales force spent their expensive working hours in running 
down foremen—straw bosses—or those with more imposing titles but just as 
little real buying responsibility, no matter how interested they might be in 
the subject of packaging generally. 

Is it, then, any more reasonable to pay for putting your advertising into 
the hands of non-buyers, midget buyers, or droves of individuals who don’t 
actually select suppliers or sign orders? 


PACKAGING PARADE IS AIMED AT BUYERS ONLY 


Editorially, PACKAGING PARADE aims directly at the interests of those 
who package for retail selling. The circulation of PACKAGING PARADE 
is carefully controlled to cover the same sector, reaching those individuals 
who have actual buying authority, or whose influences on selection of article 
or service can carry real weight in actual order-placing decisions between 
competing suppliers. 

Furthermore, this circulation is maintained primarily among those packaging- 
for-retail companies who do most of the total U. S. business in their fields. No 
effort is spared to avoid dilution of the magazine’s effectiveness through the 
“lump-sum” addition of assorted names, simply to amass big circulation figures 
—or by reaching into outside divisions or lower personne! echelons of very 
large companies where the connection with actual buying decisions is so remote 
that profitable results for the advertiser are highly questionable. 

We urge you to compare circulation breakdowns of the leading packaging 
magazines, and determine exactly how much potentially valuable contact with 
your market or markets your ad dollar will buy in each case. We think these 
figures should be a prime factor in selecting the medium which should get 
the major share of your advertising budget in the packaging field. 


PACKAGING IS NOT_ONE SINGLE MARKET 


Haywood Publishing Company has been producing a magazine in the pack- 
aging field longer than anyone else — ever since 1892. With the fantastically 
rapid growth of packaging importance in the intervening years has come a 
perfectly clear general division of basic packaging interests into three major 
classes. Our intimate knowledge of the situation has long since led us to 
establish a basic publishing policy for packaging — individual magazines 
edited for and circulated to these specific divisions. We do not believe that any 
single magazine can adequately cover all these divisions at once — their inter- 
ests and angles are far too divergent. 

Therefore, in the area of manufacture and conversion of packages and 
packaging materials, we publish BOXBOARD CONTAINERS for the manu- 
facturers of Corrugated, Folding and Setup Boxes; INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING is devoted to the rapidly growing market for packaging primarily 
to protect or simply to contain a product, whether for shipping inter- or 
intra-industry, or for delivery to consumers of bulky, non-shelved products; 
and PACKAGING PARADE focuses on the giant business of packaging 
primarily for sale at retail. 

Separate editorial staffs concentrate on the material which is pertinent to 
each of these fields; therefore the editorial atmosphere of each book properly 
supports advertising addressed to these same interests. And the circulation 
of each magazine is carefully confined to those who are specifically interested 
in that specialized field. 

We invite an opportunity to show you further facts to illuminate the situa- 
tion — which we believe will make it easier for you to get more productive 
advertising impact per dollar on the areas where your real sales volume 
potential exists. 


PACKAGING 


THE NEWS OF PACKAGING SEPTEMBER 1958 


PARA 


Tamper-Proot Snap Cap 
Page 102 


Food Products 

Toilet Goods, Drugs & Chemicals . . 

Appliances & Heavy Ind. Equip. ... 

Paints & Lubricants 

Hardware, Instruments & Specialties 

Paper & Paper Products 

Textile & Leather Products 

Jewelry, Silverware & Glass Articles . 
Tobacco & Tobacco Products 

Toys, Nov’‘ties, Sp‘ting Goods & Mus. inst... .. 
Wineries, Breweries & Distilleries ... 

Adv. Ag‘cies & Pack. Design Services. . . . 
Dept. & Chain Stores, Other Mfrs. & Govt..... 


PACKAGING DARAI 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. MICHI 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO — CEntral 6-3690 — Michael R. O'Hara, F. C. Good 
Plaza 1-1863 — Gerry O. Manypenny, John H. Willcox, Rudy Bauser ® CLEVEL 
Lee B. Bergstrom ® WEST COAST: McDONALD-THOMPSON — San Francis 








This year, when advertising must work harder... 


2 
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Jervis Corp. in Grandville, Michigan takes a look at future needs, prompted by STEEL 


magazine’s story, ‘Exploring the Thermal Barrier’. Result: J. H. Case, Chief Industrial 
Engineer tells us this led to a $65,000 purchase of one of the biggest heat treating furnaces 
of its kind 


Here are metalworking’s forward-thinking management men in action . . . eager to move 


usership 


TRADEMARK 
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their companies ahead, pushing for progress. And they’re your readers, when you advertise 
in STEEL. 


Because STEEL meets the information needs of these men, they use STEEL. Usership is 
why STEEL can deliver the kind of readers who will not only read your advertising but do 
something about it. Isn’t this the kind of action you want from advertising today? 


makes things happen 


usership is the strength of 
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from start 


to finish 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Express highways... throughways.. . turnpikes . . . are the modern arteries 
which pump an ever-increasing flow of traffic across the nation. Their im- 
portance to our economy and to national defense was brought into sharp focus 
by the recent enactment of the huge Federal Interstate Highway Program—a 
multi-billion dollar market for construction equipment, materials and services. 


Planning, design, construction, maintenance and administration of modern 
highway systems are all responsibilities of civil engineers. And, because they 
are in charge “from start to finish,” civil engineers dominate product selections 
and specifications at all stages of highway development. 


The best way to reach and influence civil engineers is by presenting your sales 
story in CiviL ENGINEERING. Its 43,000 circulation includes more public works 
engineers than any other publication in its field . . . plus the top quality 
audience of leading consultants, contractors and owners’ staff engineers. All 
of these readers are fully-qualified civil engineers who depend upon CIVIL 
ENGINEERING regularly to keep informed about everything of importance in 
the construction field. This is why advertising in CrviL ENGINEERING means 


sales in the engineered construction market. AMERICAN 
. 2 Py . SOCIETY OF 
Remember ... civil engineers are educated to specify and buy! civit 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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is is a POWER ENGINEER ................. 


Glenn N. Andrews 
title: Manager, Utilities 
responsibility. POWER ENGINEER 


In any plant — utility, industrial or 
service — where power generation, 
power supply or power application 
are large enough to require a power 
expert — you will find a man with a 
highly technical, specialized engineer- 
ing knowledge and ‘training not 
possessed by other branches of engi- 
neering or management. THIS MAN 
IS THE POWER ENGINER, de- 
spite the fact that he may be assigned 
any one of literally hundreds of other 
titles! He and his department are the 
only people in the plant qualified to 
manage power facilities. Because of 
this specific responsibility, the Power 
Engineer is the buyer/specifier of an 
A-to-Z array of power equipment, as 
in the case of Glenn N. Andrews of 
the Shell Oil Company. 


reach . . . influence . . 


ower Engineering 


Shell Oil Company 
Wood River, Illinois 


To clarify this power responsibility, 
POWER ENGINEERING has just 
completed a six-month plant call sur- 
vey providing a geographical as well 
as an industry cross-section study of 
the Power Engineer. This research 
conclusively defines the Power Engi- 
neer .. . outlines his specific function 
. Clarifies his vital importance in 
all industries . . . and records his 
significant contribution to society. 
Obviously, it rationally pinpoints this 
man as the direct, resultful outlet to 
greater sales in the power field. 


As in any concentrated selling effort, 
it takes a specialized publication to 
do a specialized selling job. In 
the power field, for instance, 
POWER ENGINEERING is the 


only publication reaching Power En- 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


gineers in all industries, everywhere! 
POWER ENGINEERING delivers 
specific information to them; gener- 
ates powerful influence. Best of all, 
it can work for you as a sales tool. 





$ 

Send for 
YOUR copy 
of this 
Survey! 


This study features interviews with 


18 other Power Engineers in as 





many diversified industries. It de- 
fines the Power Engineer’s func- 
you in 


tion. his importance to 





your marketing concept. Write for 


a complimentary copy, today 








. SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 4 e 


NB PI 
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you stay in the race today ........... 


Giving your competitors a big lead today is no way 
to win your share of tomorrow’s sales in the $41- 
billion Original Equipment Market. 


Your materials, component parts or finishes must 
get into the specifications before you can count on 
volume orders. They are being engineered right now 
into the new products of 59, 60 and ’61. And the 
stakes are huge. 


Products are being obsoleted faster than ever before 
in history ...51% of metalworking companies are 
now working on new products ... in 1961, items not 
now in existence will account for 19% of metal- 
working industry sales.* 


At the reins of your OEM sales future are product 
design engineers. Guiding and stimulating these key 
men is the job at which Product Engineering excels. 


OEM’s largest staff of engineer-editors every week 


° a 
Product Engineering The McGraw-Hill weekly magazine of 
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--Or you’re scratched tomorrow 


provides them with the most useful information 
first. That’s why Product Engineering readers dis- 
play such great enthusiasm. 


Thorough readership? — A column on the next-to- 
last page pulled over 2,600 booklet requests! 


Inquiries? —57% more inquiries per ad per issue than 
a year ago! ... 83% more catalog requests per offer! 
...61% more inquiries per new component item! 


Circulation ?—New subscribers at the fastest rate in 
its history! ... Increasing renewal percentages! 


Tomorrow’s big OEM sales pay off will be yours ... 
only if you sell these hard-to-reach men today. Your 
best OEM customers respond to advertising in 
Product Engineering. 


*McGraw-Hill’s 11th Annual Survey of Business’ Plans for 


New Plants and Equipment, 1958-1961. If you'd like a copy, 
write to-Product Engineering. 


Design Engineering and Product Development - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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How to get more business right now: 





**Go ahead! 
Cut the 
purchasing agent 
off the schedule... 
your competitors 


will love it!’’ 


And they would, too. 
Ask your own salesmen! 


It’s the purchasing agent who, particularly 
in today’s tight economy, decides what share 
of the orders you get...if any at all! And he 
selects the supplier in three out of four cases. 


Modern purchasjng is complex. Today’s 
purchasing agent is concerned with the 
science of purchasing ...new procedures, 
methods, techniques. That’s why the modern 
purchasing agent reads the editorial and 
advertising pages of PURCHASING Magazine 
for the very latest in news and 

methods information. 


Prove it to yourself. Ask your customers 
and prospects. See our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


f, 
PURCHASING Benne 


% 
k 
fi A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


ipa 


E the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

In every independent readership survey 

we've seen (29 to date) PURCHASING Magazine 

is given far and away top ranking by 

purchasing men. 
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fire down below! 


There was a time when the science of producing 
additional oil from a formation through artificial 
means was accomplished entirely by water 
flooding. Now, of all things, they’re using fire. 


A few years ago, several major companies an- 
nounced the inauguration of an underground 
heat generation process — called “In-Situ Com- 
bustion.” Air is injected into the oil-bearing zone 
and the formation set afire. Continuous injection 
of air creates a burning front which moves 
slowly toward producing wells. Tremendous 
temperature carried forward causes natural 
water in the formation to vaporize. The result- 
ing steam literally sweeps out the reluctant oil. 


The Petroleum Engineer-Drilling and Pro- 
ducing recently carried a six-page, facts-loaded, 
progress report on In-Situ Combustion for its 
engineering-operating specialists—the men who 
are responsible for the industry’s vital second- 
ary recovery efforts—the men who buy 
specialized equipment. 

No doubt about it—this “hot” article is now 
in many a working file. It’s the kind of spe- 
cialized editorial these subscribers have asked 
for. It’s the kind they get! 


Management -engineers, having integrated in- 
terests and occupying positions of broader 
authority, read the identical article in The 
Petroleum Engineer for Management —a 
monthly composite of PE’s three specialized 
magazines. 








The same ad plates were used in both books — 
two clean shots at two distinct purchasing levels 
— specialized and integrated. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer-Drilling and Producing, your ad plate auto- 
matically runs in two separate magazines — The 
Petroleum Engineer-Drilling and Producing, for 
readers who have requested specialized coverage 
it’s an only; and The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
‘ for readers who want not only this particular 
en gineer’s world coverage but the editorial content of The Refining 
Engineer and The Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads 
: scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


JR rinee ma 
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IF YOUR PRODUCT 
CONTRIBUTES TO 
WORKER SAFETY 


here's the 


the most 
responsive 
audience 


What do you want from your ads? Sales? Greater 
prestige for your company and products? Inquiries? 
More dealer or distributor enthusiasm? 


Whatever your goal, you’ll come closer to fulfilling 
it in the National Safety News . . . read by more 
men, far more men, with authority to specify and 
buy safety products. 


In the matter of inquiries alone, National Safety 
News is producing phenomenally . . . 65% more in 
1957 than in 1956... and up again in ’58. Just one 
more example of how National Safety News main- 
tains its leadership in the things that count most— 
results. 


largest 
audience 


You reach far more prospects for less in the Na- 
tional Safety News. Consider this: the 34,393 ABC 
paid circulation is 55% greater than the next pub- 
lication in the field. This circulation goes into 
24,917 plants that employ over 18,000,000 “blue 
collar” workers .. . virtually all the workers that 
are subject to an organized safety program. 


In plant coverage, worker coverage, in coverage 
of the leaders of industrial safety, no publication 
can match the National Safety News. 


the National 
Safety Council 
audience 


In 1957 the News carried 31% more advertising 
space than the next largest safety magazine. The 
News also offers more circulation, more editorial, 
and the lowest rate per thousand. 


But statistics can’t tell the whole story. The News 
is a National Safety Council publication and draws 
prestige and authority from the Council that is 
of inestimable value to an advertiser. 


Your advertising message in the National Safety 
News just naturally means more. More to you— 
more to the reader. 


CHECK THE FIGURES ON RATES AND CIRCULATION . . . PLACE YOUR ADVERTISING 
IN THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL'S 





giving specialized coverage for advertisers: 


TRAFFIC SAFETY . . 
vehicle fields. See SRDS Classification No. 98. 


colleges. See SRDS Classification No. 132. 





Two more publications of the National Safety Council 


serving the traffic and commercial 


SAFETY EDUCATION . . . promoting safety in schools and 
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Patornl e 
SAFETY 
NEWS 


One of America’s great technical magazines 










take a 
CLOSER 
LOOK AT 
CANADA — 


EXPLORE THIS GROWING 
AND RESPONSIVE MARKET... 







By the end of 1958, the Canadian gross 
national product will have increased 112 
per cent in ten years, compared with 73 
per cent for the U.S. In five years, the 
Canadian G.N.P. increased at anaverage 
rate of 6.6 per cent, against the U.S.’ 
5.5 per cent. 


By 1980, Canada’s G.N.P. will hit $76 
billion, 137 per cent up over this year. 

















... WITH CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 








In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions Limited is the largest company 
devoting its energies solely to publishing 
business magazines. In a score of 
industrial markets, a Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazine is there . . . growing 
with Canada. Hugh C. MacLean editors 
—architects, engineers, chemists, 
business analysts, journalists—are all 
specialists in their fields, constantly in 
touch with their markets. 













CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 





DEEP PENETRATION INTO THE 


CANADIAN ENGINEERING 


CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


“cmos: ENGINEERING AND 
sors CONTRACT RECORD 


Depth of circulation 
penetration backed up 
by a vigorous editorial 
policy makes Engineering 
and Contract Record the 
first magazine in its field 

. More editors... 
more original material 
... More circulation... 
more advertising lineage. 
Starch reports confirm 
this leadership. 


ENGINEERING AND CONTRACT RECORD... 


. . . has available a new 35-page Truck 
Operations Survey of Engineering Construc- 
tion . . . first definitive study of the field. 


‘INFLUENCE’ MOTIVATES 


SALES OF 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


4 
ARCHITECT 


reece... GQualty... 
availability—are strong 
motivating factors in 
the sale of building 
supplies. But nothing... 
NOTHING equals in 
motivation the influence 
of the competent, experi- 
enced architect who has 
the confidence of his 
Canadian client. And 
that same architect is 
influenced by his respect 
for Canada’s only 
independent architec- 
tural magazine... 


THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT 


The first Census of Canadian Architectural 
Firms and booklets What Architects Want in 
Advertising and Advertising to Architects 
will provide solid help with your planning. 


In Canada 
CONSTRUCTION 


IN 1958, IT WILL HIT 
$7.1 BILLIONS... 

A SHADE OVER 1957’s 
RECORD FIGURE 


The rate of Canadian economic expansion has made 
headlines around the world. In a dozen short years, 
Canadian industry has become a major factor in the 
economy of the free world. Biggest partner and 
instr’-ment in Canada’s growth is construction. 


Total expenditures for new and repair construction 
in Canada in 1958 are heading for $7.1 billions... 
bettering 1957’s record-breaking figures. 


By the end of this year, it is expected that housing 
completions will be up better than 15 per cent. Non- 
residential construction, after impressive increases 
over the past two years, (up 18 per cent in 1957 and 
up almost 26 per cent in 1956) is expected to relax 
slightly to a level 4 per cent below the 1957 record. 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean cover every phase of 
construction. Engineering and Contract Record covers 
engineering construction, with Engineering Con- 
struction Purchasers Directory as an annual buying 
guide. 

In light construction, MacLean Building Guide, one 
of the Hugh C. MacLean product-news magazines, 


blankets the market. Building Buyers Guide serves 
the industry with a big round-up directory. 


For the professional men in construction: The 
Canadian Architect and Canadian Consulting 
Engineer. 


For a fast-growing market: Hospital Construction and 
Administration . . . plus the daily reporting service of 
MacLean Building Reports. 


CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS 





IS BOOMING 


NEW MAGAZINE 
i TO COVER A 
L FAST-GROWING MARKET 


i 


HOSPITAL 


CONSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 





Hospital Construction 
expenditures will exceed 
the Canadian 1957 totals 
by more than 50 per 
cent. The pace of this 
activity is bound to 
accelerate further as the 
Federal Government’s 
medical plan is 
implemented by the 
Provinces. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION AND 


ADMINISTRATION 


. .. to serve the specialized needs of hospital 
designers, constructors and administrators. 


TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO SPECIFY IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


The consulting engineer 
works closely with archi- 
tects on the design and 
specification for 
buildings. Canadian 
Consulting Engineer is 
Canada’s first magazine 
edited directly for the 
consulting engineer. To 
reach the men who can 
select your product... 


CANADIAN CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Write for a complete market and media 
presentation. First issue—April, 1959. 


and this 
BUILDS BUSINESS 

IN THE ELECTRICAL 
FIELD... 


FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS IN UTILITIES 
AND INDUSTRY 





Editorial leadership has 
maintained Electrical 
News and Engineering’s 
position as top magazine 
in its field for over 60 
years. Leader in editorial 
coverage . . . leader in 
readership ... leader in 
circulation . . . leader in 
advertising lineage. 


ELECTRICAL NEWS AND ENGINEERING 


Write for reader preference studies which 
prove Electrical News’ leadership. ENE was 
controlling co-sponsor of the dramatic 
Canadian PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


FIRST TO REACH THE 
ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 
MARKET IN CANADA 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING 
MAINTENANCE 


Before any other 
Canadian business 
magazine was giving 
recognition to the large 
electrical maintenance 
market in Canada, 
Electrical Contracting 
and Maintenance, from 
its first issue, gave full 
coverage in both these 
related markets. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING AND 


MAINTENANCE 


Get the three-part market research study of 
Canada’s Electrical Maintenance Market. 
EC&M, too, was a sponsor of the PLANT- 
POWER PROGRAM in Canada. 





PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP KEY TO SELLING 


w IN MANUFACTURING 


Production management, 
engineers and mainte- 
. nance men are all key 
figures in your sales 
MANUFACTURING picture. To reach all of 
these people individually 
by personal contact is 
too costly . . . often 
impossible. To reach 
them jointly through a 
medium of keen common 
interest is efficient and 
economical in Canada. 
They are addressed 
monthly by a magazine 
written for them as a 
group... 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


With a uniquely penetrating circulation 
policy, M & I E guarantees 88 per cent or 
better coverage of all manufacturing in 
Canada. Write for the facts. 


FIRST DEFINITIVE 
COVERAGE OF 
METALWORKING FIRMS 
BY OPERATIONS 





Canadian Metalworking 
is the first magazine in 
Canada to define the type 
of operations performed 
by reader firms. Metal- 
working in Canada 
represents about 25 per 
cent of the gross 
national product. To 
know your prospects and 
the types of processes 
they use, talk to... 


CANADIAN METALWORKING 

Ask to see how C M covers all phases of 
Canadian metalworking. Market data can 
help your planning. 


In Canada 
INDUSTRY IS MOVING 


IN JUST FIVE SHORT YEARS, 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
BY CANADA’S 


The sinews of Canada’s economic growth 
since World War II have been the manu- 
facturing industries. The transition to a 
bustling industrial economy has been a 
remarkable one. 


In all manufacturing, the rate of capital 
investment continues to run high. $1.7 billions 
will be spent in 1958... a gain of 32 per cent 
in just five short years. 


The 1957 figures aren’t yet available, but the 
value of factory shipments for all manufac- 
turing in 1956 stood at $21.8 billions, up $2.3 
billions from the previous year. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves manufacturing with 
two horizontal business magazines: Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Engineering and Industrial 
Digest, the product-news magazine with the 
largest circulation in its field. 


Metalworking is a major part of manufac- 
turing in Canada—in 1957, the metalworking 
industries accounted for $7.9 billions, or 25 
per cent of Canada’s gross national product. 
Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with 
Canadian Metalworking. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL 





AHEAD — FAST! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
HAVE INCREASED 
BY ONE-THIRD 


There are encouraging signs for the lumber 
and logging industries, too. Lumber shipments 
to the U.S., down since the beginning of the 
year, have begun to pick up. Lumber produc- 
tion of 1,262,510 Mbf for the first six months 
of 1958 is now slightly up over last year. 
Retail lumber and building supply sales are up 
7.6 per cent for the first six months . 
increased housing starts accounting for most 
of the domestic demand. 

Canada Lumberman is Canada’s only national, 
independent business magazine reaching this 
important market. 

Canadian Woodworker is the only business 
magazine reaching wood users in the man- 
ufacturing industries. 

In transportation too, Hugh C. MacLean 
publishes Canada’s oldest and most 
respected transportation magazine, Canadian 
Transportation. Investment for railways and 
telegraphs in 1958 is expected to reach a total 
of $714.6 millions, of which $325.6 millions 
will be spent on construction and $389 
millions on machinery and equipment. 

In each of these industrial markets, there is a 
Hugh C. MacLean business magazine to carry 
your product story. 


MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


a 
CANADIAN LUMBERMEN ARE 
BUYING EQUIPMENT NOW 





The results of a recent 
survey indicate that 34 
per cent of Canada 
Lumberman’s readers are 
considering buying new 
mill equipment either 
immediately or in the 
near future. To influence 
this lively market, the 
leading national 
magazine in Canada is 


CANADA LUMBERMAN 

Available: A study showing how Canada Lumberman 
penetrates regional markets through its national 
coverage, and complete market data. 


CANADA’S ONLY 
WOODWORKING MAGAZINE 


In seeking to penetrate 1 
Canada’s wood-using Fr. 
industries, media buyers 

have an easy task. The 

only magazine serving 

this group, long- 
established and widely- 
respected, is Canadian 
Woodworker. A vigor- 

ous, modern editorial 
policy generates high 
readership. 


CANADIAN WOODWORKER 

Write for market and media data presentation and for 
surveys of the equipment and tools used in this 
industry. 


IN A BIG COUNTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION IS 
BIG BUSINESS 


Perhaps no other 
industry in Canada, at 
this moment, is facing 
such vital decisions 
regarding its future as 
the transportation 
industry. Only one 
magazine gives complete 
coverage of this field. 
Transportation officials 
are watching their 
progress and common 
problems closely through 
the pages of... 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION 
Unusually high starch ratings and exceptional reader 
response are outlined in market and media data file. 











In Canada— 






THE OIL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 
SURGE AHEAD 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: In a short space of ten 
years, the Canadian oil outlook has been trans- 
formed. In 1947, domestic sources supplied less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s need. Since then, produc- 
tion has risen more than twenty-fold—and despite 
rapid rises in consumption—existing wells are now 
capable of production equal to all Canadian 
requirements. The capital expenditures in all 
phases of the integrated Canadian oil industry 
since 1946 would have built five St. 
Seaways, or financed 85 per cent of Canada’s 
1957-8 federal budget. In oil and gas, Hugh C. 
MacLean interprets the industry to the industry 


with Oil/Gas World. 


IN CANADA, THE 


OIL/GAS INDUSTRY 
NEEDS INTERPRETATION 







OIL/GAS 


The many problems which 
beset Canada’s young and 
tempestuous oil and gas 
industry mean that an inter- 
pretive magazine has a big 
part to play. Oil/Gas World 
is Canada’s industry-wide 
business magazine for man- 
agement and engineering, 
its editorial readership has 
been remarkable. 


WORLD 


A 39-page review of all segments of the 


Canadian oil and 


available for the asking. 


gas industries is 


Lawrence 





The growth of the Canadian chemical industry has 
slowed only slightly. The industry sold $1.2 billions 
of goods in 1957... an 8 per cent increase over the 
1956 total and the best on record. Statistics for the 
first four months of 1958 show that business is up 
another 6 per cent. The fact that chemical manu- 
facturers will spend another $150 millions for new 
construction and equipment in 1958 bodes well 
for the future. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with Canadian 
Chemical Processing, one of Canada’s most success- 
ful business magazines, and Chemical Buyers Guide. 


FIRST IN CANADA’S 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Canadian Chemical Process- 
ing is one of Canada’s 
foremost business maga- : 
zines. Chemist editors and &> 
eminent editorial consult- Ran 
ants report each month on 
the progress of this growth 
industry. Influence and sell 
this rich market through... 


Out in front in editorial ej 
circulation and lineage, _ 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Write for a 24-page market analysis of 
Canada’s chemical and chemical process 
industries and media data presentation. 












BUILDING 


FOR YEAR ROUND PRODUCT LISTINGS 
HUGH C. MACLEAN’S 


BUYERS GUIDE 


ANNUALS... 


This light construction industry 
annual last year pulled more than 
7,200 enquiries—from a single 
issue. Write for a detailed enquiry 
analysis, audited by Clarkson, 
Gordon, Chartered Accountants. 
Penetrates every segment of 
Canada’s booming building 
market. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
PURCHASERS DIRECTORY 








engineering =: 


construction 
purchasers 


directory 


1958-1959 
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CHEMICAL 


BUYERS GUIDE 


The only separate buyers guide 
serving engineering construction 
in Canada. ECPD is published 
annually by Engineering and 
Contract Record, one of Canada’s 
foremost business magazines. Ask 
for a full presentation on this 
year-round selling tool. 


In Canada, this is the one separate 
buying reference for the chemical 
and chemical process industries. 
Product listings backed by product 
advertising are at customers 
fingertips the whole year around. 
Published annually by Canadian 
Chemical Processing. 





..e AND PRODUCT-NEWS 
MAGAZINES 


Each of the four product-news magazines have 
audited circulations—and independently audited 
analyses of the enquiries that they develop. Write 


for our booklet, 
Magazines. 


MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE 


MacLean Building Guide which 
covers Canada’s light construction 
industry in depth, last year gener- 
ated 35,680 enquiries from building 
buyers. Write for audited enquiry 
analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


In Canada, Industrial Digest has 
the largest circulation of any maga- 
zine covering industry generally. It 
pulled over 16,000 enquiries in 
1957, the audited enquiry analysis 
shows. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Covering the broad electrical field 
in Canada, Electrical Equipment 
News’ audited enquiry analysis 
showed it pulled: nearly 13,000 
enquiries in 1957 with another gain 
in 1958. EEN was also a co-sponsor 
of the PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


DOCTORS’ DIGEST 


To answer Canadian doctors’ 
continuing need for information 
on new drugs, Doctors’ Digest will 
be published monthly from January 
1959. It too will offer the unique 
independently audited analysis of 
its enquiries. 


The Story of Product-News 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 








to reach 
CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS... 


A NEW MAGAZINE... 
A UNIQUE PUBLICATION 
FOR CANADA’S 

MEN OF... 





DECISION can 


carry your adver- 
tising message to a 
select predeterm- 


... Hugh C. MacLean business magazines 
represent your most direct route. Staffed by 
professional editors, with circulations 


ined audience— 
top management 
in Canada. 
Accorded an 
unusual reception 
in prototype form, 
DECISION will 
publish twelve 
monthly issues 
in 1959. 





audited to strict Canadian Circulations 
Audit Board requirements, each of these 
magazines covers an important Canadian 
market nationally. 


In co-operation with the Hugh C. MacLean 
Research Department, the editors compile 
market data files of vital interest to adver- 
tisers and agencies. Write Sidney J. Cohen, 
Director of Market Research, for a file on 
each market. 


26 business magazines serving Canada: 


DECISION 


THE REVIEW OF EXECUTIVE ACTION IN CANADA 


Manufacturing and Industrial 
Engineering 

Canadian Transportation 

MacLean Building Guide 

Electrical Equipment News 

Industrial Digest 

Doctors’ Digest 

Hospital Construction and 
Administration 


Electrical News & Engineering 
Electrical Contracting & Maintenance 
Electrical Farming 

Engineering and Contract Record 
The Canadian Architect 

Canadian Consulting Engineer 

Shoe and Leather Journal 

Furniture and Furnishings 

Trade Builder 

Supermarket Methods 

Canada Lumberman Decision 

Canadian Woodworker Engineering Construction Purchasers 
Oil/Gas World Directory 

Canadian Chemical Processing Chemical Buyers Guide 

Canadian Metalworking Building Buyers Guide 


As an advertising medium, 
DECISION is unique; it reaches 
top executives and only top execu- 
tives. It is more selective than 
mass-circulation business media; 
its circulation is literally waste- 
free—restricted, measurable and 
clearly defined. If you or your 
clients have products or services 
to present to Canada’s men of 
decision, investigate DECISION. 


DIVISIONS: Mail Sales, Maclean Building Reports, 
For a presentation 


outlining the principles 
and aims of DECISION, 
write Duncan F. Anderson, 
Publisher 


Canadian Furniture Mart 





~~ 


This is the book! 


the KEY book for reaching the KEY factors in 
RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
WARM AIR HEATING 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 
75 to 80% of the total business in Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These are 


the KEY dealer-contractors — and American Artisan 
has them as PAID subscribers. Want the facts? Write us. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS ABD SYMBOLS OF © 
WANTEDNESS 
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To make hard-selling media selections in today’s ... Sales forecasts... . editorial analyses... are 
highly competitive markets, advertising man- only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
agers and their agencies need new information now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Flaleme hecmaallevem Til menlsr-hoiel asm anism ege|-mce)i-nehmelllyE 





In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 


ness |magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
ing is read by 43,000 influential *“‘diploma”’ engi- 


trial products. 





neers ... men whose management and technical 
An ‘“‘dnalysis of advertising readership’. . . buy- functions require that they specify and buy. 
ing influence surveys .. . ‘‘validity of inquiries”’ Sa 
surveys market research for specific products ‘ To learn more about this market, write: 
READERSHIP 
<= 


RESEARCH 


The vaice of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers - 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y ae | 


Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to. specify and buy! 





Where do 


Com gn A 


We §0 


from bere ? 


Lots of changes are ahead for industrial advertising. 


Here's what the experts have to say about the outlook for 1959 — 


timed to help you with your budget planning. 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


# “Next year everyone is going to 
have to be on his toes to make 
some shifts in direction as quickly 
as possible.” 

This statement by Harold Hoff- 
man, U. S. Steel’s assistant director 
of advertising, pretty well sums up 
the opinions of leaders on what’s 
ahead for industrial advertising in 
1959. 

To get an up-to-the-minute re- 
port on next year’s prospects, IM 
asked 25 of the nation’s best-known 
industrial admen for their observa- 
tions on the outlook for 1959. An- 
swers came back from 20 of the ex- 
perts, with permission for direct 
quotation by most. 

Probably the most interesting as- 
pect of this opinion poll was that 
there was no disagreement on the 
key points from any one of the re- 
spondents. Here’s what they had to 
say: 


e The most important factor in 
1959’s industrial advertising picture 
will be new products. As a result of 
the late unlamented recession, com- 
pany after company has rushed re- 
search and development activities. 
Not only have they come up with 
improvements for their old prod- 
ucts, but many will introduce com- 
pletely new lines during 1959. 


@ The second most underscored fac- 
tor: industrial advertisers are be- 
coming much more selective about 
their media, with top management 
insisting on evidence that the ad 
budget is being used wisely. 


e The big question, of course, is 
whether or not ad budgets will 
swing upward once again. From the 
reports IM received, the answer is 
definitely yes. But this doesn’t mean 
that increases will be directed pri- 
marily to expanding present sched- 
ules. Instead, while the total num- 
ber of dollars will undoubtedly rise, 
the average industrial advertiser 
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will be shifting them around for 
best alignment with over-all mar- 
keting objectives. 


® How about timing? Indications 
are that budget planning will be 
spread over a much longer period 
than usual. The advertising man- 
ager of one of the nation’s five big- 
gest industrial advertisers, for ex- 
ample, points out that normally he 
would have his 1959 budget plan- 
ning well under way by this time, 
but that economic conditions have 
forced his department to shift to 
entirely new methods of planning. 


@ The recession has resulted in ex- 
ecutive management giving greater 
recognition to the important role of 
industrial advertising. Burton E. 
Hotvedt, vice-president in charge 
of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap’s in- 
dustrial division, noted, “The re- 
cession stimulated sharper thinking 
and greater recognition by sales ex- 
ecutives of the fact that advertising 
personnel can develop devices that 
solve specific or localized sales prob- 
lems.” 


e Direct mail—in spite of the postal 
increases-—and public relations are 
destined to become even more im- 
portant in the over-all marketing 
plan, the experts told IM. 


® Corporate image advertising, 
which slackened when recession 
fever hit, is due to come back 
stronger than ever during 1959. 


e Additional emphasis will be giv- 
en to export marketing—a factor 
that proved to be the recession-off- 
setting element for a number of 
companies during 1958. 


© Advertising will be planned on a 
longer-range basis, with greater use 
of the task method of establishing 
budgets. 


What it means . . Behind most of 
these impending developments lies 


the word that has been bandied 
around with increasing frequency 
wherever industrial admen gather 
—marketing. Until 1958’s economic 
upheaval the so-called marketing 
concept—for many admen—was lit- 
tle more than conversational ma- 
terial. The real importance of the 
subject has now been emphatically 
driven home to many for the first 
time. 

“The really significant changes,” 
M. E. Ziegenhagen, advertising and 
sales promotion director of Worth- 
ington Corp., pointed out, “are most 
apt to be in the thinking of those 
admen who make new, practical 
applications of the marketing idea 
in their business.” 

“Marketing as an entity is now 
coming of age,’ Jordan D. Wood, 
advertising manager for Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., added. “There 
are increasing numbers of advertis- 
ing, marketing and sales executives 
who realize that a cellular or insu- 
lar operation is now out of the ques- 
tion. This will likely result in more 
advertising plans being written on 
a basis of marketing thought—more 
expertly aimed, and consequently 
delivering more results for their 
authors.” 

For many leading industrial ad- 
vertisers, of course, application of 
the marketing concept is already an 
accepted, day-to-day practice. But 
even in such companies, 1958 was a 
year of constant demonstration that 
you benefit from the concept only 
through actively applying it. This 
is particularly true when it comes 
to advertising’s role within the mar- 
keting concept. 

While “the books” always point 
out that advertising is an integral 
and essential part of marketing, its 
importance can often be “over- 
looked” when dwindling profit mar- 
gins begin staring even the most 
highly marketing-oriented manage- 
ments in the face. 


Fully integrated programs that are 


accurately timed and coordinated with 


the selling effort are essential. 
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Rally Reid, manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of General 
Electric’s Apparatus Sales Division, 
told IM, “Probably most important 
to the continued health, well-being 
and productivity of the industrial 
advertising function is our increased 
emphasis on selling the function it- 
self—thoroughly, aggressively at all 
appropriate levels within the com- 
pany. I’m afraid we have assumed 
in the past that the sales managers 
or general managers are sold and 
will stay sold on the power of in- 
dustrial advertising. 

“Since such is not the case, we 
are launching an aggressive program 
of ideas and re-education which will 
now and forevermore (I hope) be 
an integral part of our way of life 
in the industrial advertising func- 
tion within General Electric.” 


Marketing in action .. The best 
demonstration of the effectiveness 
of marketing orientation in 1959 will 
undoubtedly come through more 
premeditated coordination between 
advertising and sales. 

Willis T. Jensen of The Rumrill 
Co. pointed out, “The considerable 
soul-searching that has gone on in 
recent months will almost certainly 
pay off in better coordination among 
all people engaged in marketing ef- 
forts. Advertising and sales people 
are clearly working more closely 
together — thinking, talking out 
their problems, planning the most 
effective promotion mix.” 

Burt Hotvedt noted, “There is a 
strong trend toward integrating ad- 
vertising programs with all facets of 
the marketing operation. Therefore, 
1959 plans—more than for any other 
year—will involve far more than a 
selection of business publications 
and the naming of space units.” 

Gene Wedereit, director of adver- 
tising and public relations for the 
recently renamed Chemetron 
Corp. (formerly National Cylinder 
Gas Co.), backed up this viewpoint. 
“More than ever,” he told IM, “our 
marketing activity will reflect close 
coordination, integrated planning 
and related effort of advertising and 
selling.” 

While better coordination within 
the marketing structure was em- 
phasized as one of the big things to 
come next year by the majority of 
the respondents, Richard C. Chris- 











tian, executive vice-president, Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
suggested that “this will continue to 
be an evolutionary, not a revolu- 
tionary process. 

“Coordination,” he said, “does not 
happen on a calendar or budget 
year basis. It must be built con- 
stantly and continuously by all 
marketing personnel. Specifically, it 
is still an unfortunate fact that lack 
of coordination remains one of the 
obstacles to increased industrial ad- 
vertising effectiveness. 

“Perhaps,” he added, “1959 will 
see a speed-up of the evolution.” 


Speed-up at Reynolds .. One 
company with definite plans for 
an accelerated coordination pro- 
gram is Reynolds Metals. Here, M. 
C. Tobias, Reynolds’ director of in- 
dustrial markets advertising, told 
IM, a five-point program is already 
under way. 

The program includes a series of 
well-organized meetings involving 
all elements of the Reynolds mar- 
keting organization. Only after 
everyone involved has participated 
in the planning will 1959’s advertis- 
ing program be finalized. 

One of the biggest factors behind 
the marketing evolution was noted 
by Harold O. Hayes, vice-president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross: The factor is 
new dimensions of distribution. 
“For years,” he told IM, “manage- 
ment has concentrated on cutting 
costs on production. As a result, 
manufacturing costs have been re- 
duced to a point that leaves little 
room for further savings. 

“Now, fingers are pointing at the 
cost of distribution as a place where 
important savings can be made. 
And, when they point at cost of dis- 
tribution,’ Mr. Hayes said, “natu- 
rally they include advertising. 

“Advertising men must adapt their 
effort and planning toward ways in 
which dollars can be stretched to 
do a more effective job in capitaliz- 
ing on changes in distribution. 

“Fully integrated programs that 
are accurately timed and coordi- 
nated with the selling effort are es- 
sential,” he added. 

These developments on the over- 
all marketing level are the back- 
ground upon which the key factors 
in the 1959 industrial advertising 
picture must function. 


The advertising man, of all people, 


must not be caught thinking small. 


New products . . As mentioned 
earlier, new products will probably 
prove to be the most important fac- 
tor in the 1959 picture. Not only will 
they affect the advertising of com- 
panies which introduce them, but 
they will call for special effort from 
admen in the companies which must 
compete with them. 

With a rash of new products 
flooding the market, direct competi- 
tion product-wise won't be the only 
problem facing the typical industrial 
marketer. Two other major factors 
will become increasingly important: 


e In every market there will be 
more cross-product competition for 
the available purchasing dollars. 
New products almost always carry 
a certain amount of built-in mag- 
netism which has a tendency to at- 
tract dollars that might otherwise 
be spent for older, more established 
products. 


@ Many of the new products will 
call for accessory items, opening 
new markets for both established 
products and other new products. 


When it comes to advertising, 
admen will most certainly be faced 
with the problem of securing atten- 
tion for their stories when compet- 
ing with the built-in glamor of 
much of the new product advertis- 
ing. 

For the companies with new 
products, shifting of ad budgets may 
well be the order of the day, but in 
the majority of companies, new 
products will likely call for at least 
some new advertising dollars. At 
Copperweld Steel Co., for example, 
Albert R. Teifeld, director of adver- 
tising & public relations, points out, 
“Not only do we contemplate spend- 
ing more on our established lines, 
but there will be an additional ex- 
penditure for promoting recently 
developed products.” 

Several other respondents backed 
up this viewpoint. Burt Hotvedt, for 
example, told IM, “A great number 


Burton E. Hotvedt 


of new products have been rushed 
off the design board, through labs 
and field tests and will be intro- 
duced in 1959 by far-sighted firms. 
They will receive promotional ap- 
propriations beyond normal alloca- 
tions for the existing lines.” 


Media selectivity . . There ap- 
pears to be little question about the 
fact that media selections are going 
to be more deliberate in 1959. Agen- 
cy men report that their clients are 
demanding more specific evidence 
to back up media recommendations. 
Advertising managers report that 
their bosses want more facts and 
less guesswork to back up decisions 
on where ad dollars are to be spent. 

Howard G. (Scotty) Sawyer, 
vice-president, James Thomas Chir- 
urg Co., commented, “I think man- 
agements are becoming smarter 
about advertising. They examine it 
more carefully, give it more atten- 
tion in meetings of executives — but 
more with the interest of making it 
more productive rather than in any 
cynical or critical sense.” 

The evaluations going on at 
Reynolds and General Electric (see 
individual company reports) are 
typical of the thorough soul-search- 
ing on media selections which is 
part of this trend. 

While careful evaluation of the 
advantages of one publication over 
another is an important part of the 
pattern, even more attention is 
probably being given the weighing 
of one medium against another — 
i.e. business papers versus direct 
mail, motion pictures versus trade 
shows, etc. 

“There is a welcome tendency to- 
ward better balanced programs — 
less dependence upon publication 
media alone,” Willis Jensen told IM. 
“Many industrial advertisers are 
showing greater interest in market 
planning, direct mail promotions, 
and planned public relations pro- 
grams,” he pointed out. 


Jerome B. Gray, of Gray & 
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Rogers, voiced similar sentiments. 
“We anticipate,” he said, “an in- 
crease in the use of direct advertis- 
ing, public relations and creative 
publicity, es more and more of our 
clients come to realize the signifi- 
cant potentialities of the marketing 
concept.” 


Climate: fair & warmer . . Re- 
gardless of where the dollars are 
going to be spent, it appears that 
there will be more of them devoted 
to industrial advertising. All of IM’s 
respondents indicated that a definite 
upward trend can be expected dur- 
ing 1959. 

John W. DeWolf, vice-president 
and director of research, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., observed: “If one can 
judge by our accounts, there is not 
nearly the uncertainty about next 
year that you usually find at this 
time of year. Almost unanimously, 
our account men believe next year’s 
expenditures for advertising and 
sales promotion will be appreciably 
higher than. 1958's.” 

George Frye noted: “I look for a 
considerable over-all improvement 
in the volume of industrial advertis- 
ing in 1959. The year 1958 was char- 
acterized by considerable belt- 
tightening in industrial advertising 
budgets, and people in the business 
with whom. I have talked recently 
seem to feel that in many cases 
these downward adjustments were 
carried too far.” 

Jerome Rogers introduced an- 
other factor, which was also cited by 
other respondents: “Excluding the 
possibility of calamitous trouble in 
the Mideast, we look for a decided 
upturn among our industrial ac- 
counts in 1959,” he said. 

Scotty Sawyer added, “Right at 
the moment, the mental climate of 
our clients is optimistic. Some, in 
certain fields, have been extremely 
active, as if there were no such 
thing as a recession. Others, who 
have suffered, have recently seen 
signs of recovery.” 

Willis Jensen put it in more defi- 
nite terms: “There is generally a 
much better climate among those 
who sell to industry. One good indi- 
cator: those clients who cut their 
budgets are willing — and even 
anxious — to discuss plans for get- 
ting business. Harking back to ear- 
lier experiences with reduced ap- 
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What's 
ahead 

for 
individual 
companies 


Alcoa .. We plan to continue our indus- 
trial advertising activities next year on 
about the same monetary basis as we 
have this year. It is true that we plan to 
initiate several new programs and cut 
back on existing ones — in order to keep 
our advertising in tune with our sales 
effort — so there will be some changing 
and shifting of funds. On the whole, how- 
ever, we expect to vigorously continue our 
“hard sell” programs, maintain our present 
corporate institutional program, “Forecast,” 
and increase our effort to make every ad- 
vertising dollar work like five. —- T. M. 
Hunt, Advertising Manager 


Copperweld Steel . . Our advertising 
program develops along similar lines each 
year, except that it is continually expand- 


propriations, we were concerned as 
to how and when the cuts might be 
restored, thinking it might take a 
couple of years to get back to sound, 
normal programs. 

“From the evidence we now 
have,” he reported, “it appears that 
managements are going to think 
seriously about getting back to pro- 
grams comparable in scope to those 
they had before recession cuts were 
made.” 


Building images . . Calling for 
possibly greater advertising expen- 
ditures will be a new wave of 
corporate image advertising, which 
has suffered somewhat during 1958. 
George Frye points out, “Corporate 
image advertising will stage a 
comeback in 1959. Skillful advertis- 
ing and marketing men have 


ing. For example, our advertising budget 
has increased every year for the past five 
years and in 1959 we anticipate the ap- 
propriation will be larger than ever. Not 
only do we contemplate spending more on 
our established lines, but there will be an 
additional expenditure for promoting re- 
cently developed products. — Albert R. 
Teifeld, Director of Advertising 


General Electric .. It is no secret 
that our space advertising was off in 1958, 
but we have not been sitting on our hands 
during this period. Much of our product 
departments’ time «and resources have 
been invested in: 


®@ Complete, objective reappraisal of key 
business papers — compare one with each 
other, and also compared with other media 
such as direct mail, customer presentations, 
films, etc. 


®@ Refurbishing our basic selling tools in 
direct support of the laard-pressed sales en- 
gineers who are enciaged in the toughest 
struggle for orders that the electrical in- 
dustry has seen since the Korean war. 


In the immediate future we will take 
nothing for granted as far as _ historical 
performance of a given magazine or its 
publisher's promises are concerned, but 
rather we are trying to wipe the slate 
clean and appraise each book from 
scratch. While not c: new thought, I feel 
we are tending towcrd heavier schedules 
in fewer top business publications rather 
than trying to cover the waterfront with 
thin schedules in all. 

We are lengthening the duration of our 


learned that a properly conceived 
corporate image campaign can be- 
come an important and integral part 
of any well organized advertising 
program, since it ties in with—and 
provides a base for-—a corporation’s 
product campaigns.” 

John DeWolf observes, “We’ve 
been through a rash of client decen- 
tralizations, which have resulted in 
more emphasis on individual prod- 
ucts and less on the over-all com- 
pany’s reputation. This has almost 
gotten to the ridiculous point of 
writing ads on products and then 
looking for publicetions to run them 
in. We’re beginning to see that re- 
versed — with more thinking, now, 
about markets, and what the com- 
pany has to sell to them (which is 
sometimes a lot more than just 
preducts).” 





promotional programs (i.e. planning more 
than one fiscal year in advance). This is 
logical, and badly needed, because our 
customers’ planning and purchasing is not 
restricted to 12-month periods. This is par- 
ticularly true of the electrical utilities, 
which have always been excellent long- 
range planners. Industrial products don’t 
spring full-blown into the market at mid- 
night December 31, and pass on the fol- 
lowing New Year's Eve; therefore, why 
should the industrial advertising manager 
fall into this fiscal-year trap? — R. B. Reid, 
Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Department, Apparatus Sales Division. 


Chemetron . . Our corporate name, 
Chemetron, became a "new name for a 
new age” in May of this year and an im- 
portant advertising objective is to make 
that fact known. All division advertising 
will automatically contribute to the promo- 
tion of our corporate identity, by naming 
Chemetron. We are also hopeful of con- 
tinuing a program of corporate advertising 
and so, from the double approach, the 
corporate image will grow. 

In our companies, each year has marked 
up mile posts of closer integration of ad- 
vertising and selling toward the ultimate 
goal of the perfect marketing function. The 
actions of one are interlaced with the ac- 
tions of the other so that the only differ- 
ence of one from the other is the mechan- 
ics of the job. That's not a new concept, 
but to us it means that advertising is auto- 
matically organized on the task method 
and as the sales budget goes, so goes 
the advertising budget. — Gene Wedereit, 
Director of Advertising & Public Relations 


A case in point is Chemetron. 
Gene Wedereit explains, “As 
Chemetron gets to be better known, 
our base of action and interest wil 
be broader. We will have more to 
offer a company, in products and 
services, and our approach will un- 
doubtedly have to be more horizon- 
tal than vertical. That’s a natural 
result of diversification.” 


Long-range planning .. A big 
factor in industrial advertising’s 
future appears to be a growing tend- 
ency to lay plans on a long-range 
basis. Dick Christian explains, “The 
effect and changes of sales and ad- 
vertising efforts are normally of a 
long-range nature in the industrial 
field. They do not coincide with a 
calendar or a fiscal or a budget year. 

“Companies which are wise 


Reynolds Metals . . In formulating 
our approach to the development of our 
1959 industrial advertising and promo- 
tional plans we are trying to use an ap- 
proach resulting in greater intensity of 
effort. By greater intensity we mean: better 
planned programs resulting from closer co- 
ordination with all departments concerned; 
harder working advertisements, brochures, 
catalogs, exhibits, etc.; and, better use of 
all these materials by our salesmen. To de- 
velop an industrial advertising program 
designed to do these things, we have 
taken the following major steps: 


@ We are scheduling approximately 50 in- 
dividual meetings with our marketing peo- 
ple and publishers’ representatives. We 
are writing to the publisher's representa- 
tive and inviting him to Richmond at a 
certain time and date to put on a complete 
and up-to-date presentation on his publica- 
tion. We are acquainting him in advance 
with the products and services which we 
have to offer to the industry his book 
serves and are asking that he talk specif- 
ics in terms of our individual program. 
Attending these meetings will be the 
proper representatives of our industrial 
advertising department, a market manager 
and market director responsible for our 
sales to that particular field and a repre- 
sentative from each of our industrial ad- 
vertising agencies. 

@ We have scheduled all-day meetings in 
each of our six regional offices which will 
be attended by members of the industrial 
advertising department, representatives of 
our industrial agencies, our regional sales 
management people and any members of 


enough to look at advertising and 
promotion on a _ long-term basis 
will neither increase nor decrease 
drastically their promotion efforts in 
good or bad times. Instead, they will 
make a consistent investment that 
pays greater dividends over the long 
term. It is hoped that 1959 will find 
an increasing number of ‘wise’ ad- 
vertisers.” 

M. S. Miranda, NIAA board 
chairman and advertising manager 
of Dresser Industries, suggested that 
now is the time for industrial admen 
to begin making their plans on a 
three-year or five-year basis—rath- 
er than on an annual basis—to as- 
sure a more consistent job. 

“The more we talk about indus- 
trial advertising deserving more 
recognition from top management,” 
he told IM, “the more obvious it 


their staffs whom they desire to invite in. 
The purpose of these meetings is to learn 
from the sales force actually handling cus- 
tomer contacts, the kinds of material they 
feel they will need and will be the most 
effective in their sales efforts. 


@ We are collaborating with our director 
of sales training in the development of a 
sales training program whereby our men 
in the field are taught to use, to the great- 
est extent possible, materials produced by 
the industrial advertising department. 


@ We are planning meetings with all of 
our product development group to learn as 
much of their plans for the coming year as 
can possibly be learned at this time. 


@ After the above projects are completed, 
individual meetings will be held with the 
industrial advertising group, the agency 
representatives and the market managers. 
The purpose of these meetings will be to 
develop advertising and promotional plans 
whereby the material gained from these 
four projects will be put to use in bringing 
about more intensified industrial programs. 
— M. C. Tobias, Director, Industrial Mar- 
kets Advertising 


U. S. Steel . . Our plans are being kept 
as flexible as possible to meet changing 
business conditions. This is only natural in 
view of the international uncertainty as 
well as the general business outlook. This 
is not to say, however, that we are sac- 
rificing any long-range thinking which 
must be part of industrial advertising. — 
Harold Hoffman, Assistant -Director of Ad- 
vertising. 


should become that industrial ad- 
men must get in step with manage- 
ment on long-range planning.” 

Burt Hotvedt summed up the situ- 
ation: 

“The planning of 1959 advertising 
programs imposes a unique consid- 
eration. It appears wise for the plan- 
ner to shift gears and climb out of 
the recessionary mood that prevails 
among so many others within the 
austerity-minded manufacturing 
family. Failure to plan at a higher 
promotional increment may bring 
later embarrassment if the present 
upward economic trend confronts 
managements with the beginnings 
of boom or more lucrative market 
climates. 

“The advertising man, of all peo- 
ple, must not be caught thinking 
small,” Mr. Hotvedt added. a 
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1. Comprehensive analysis of all 
costs by departments and by prod- 
ucts. There’s probably “fat” in every 
operation—-especially check costs of 
manufacturing, transportation, 
warehousing, communication sys- 
tems and practices, unnecessary 
fringe benefits, unproductive ad- 
ministrative and staff operations. 


2. Accelerate introduction to mar- 
ket of new products. If product 
planning, development and testing 
can be stepped up without sacrific- 
ing quality and profits, get your new 
products to the market as fast as 
possible. 


3. Concentrate on target or selec- 
tive selling. Focus sales efforts on 
major prospects, already partially 
developed, and whose likelihood of 
purchase is greatest. Pin down, by 
prospect name, the top 100, 200, or 
1,000 prospects, and sell them hard. 
Organize a well-planned sales cam- 
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20 ways to 


paign on a target basis supported by 
selective advertising and promo- 
tion. 


4. Increase marketing research 
probing by thoroughly analyzing 
and reviewing: 

@ Breakdown of sales territories, 
especially looking for weak spots 
and over-manned areas. 

® Channels of distribution and 
methods of evaluating their per- 
formance (and considering im- 
proved methods for constant up- 
grading of distribution outlets). 


5. Review and step up sales and 
market analysis activities to insure 


that: 


@ Sales and market potentials are 
realistic by industry and territory. 
® Sales quotas are based on proper 
potentials. 

@ Sales compensation programs are 
fair, flexible, realistic and contain 
effective incentives. 


6. Re-evaluate all sales aids and 
sales presentation material. Make 
sure most-powerful sales arguments 
are being presented accurately and 
tellingly. Consider increasing sales 
pressure at the point-of-sale by 
utilizing: 

® Desk-size pictorial flip charts. 

© Slide films or raotion pictures. 
® Product samples and models. 

® Illustrative literature and book- 
lets. 

e Charts, graphs, cutaway draw- 
ings, diagrams, blueprints, installa- 
tion pictures. 

® Advertising reprints. 


7. Investigate the applicability of 
operations research as a tool for 
better inventory control, warehous- 
ing, and other business functions. 
Companies are finding more uses 
for O.R. every day. Be sure you're 
not overlooking a good bet. 


8. Make sure that automation is 
applied to functions other than just 
manufacturing. Automation can be 
used successfully in many office, 
bookkeeping and communication 
functions as well. And tremendous 
savings and increased efficiency can 
be developed by employing in- 
tegrated data processing and other 
automated communication tech- 
niques and systems. 


8. Review and analyze pricing 
structures and practices. If price 
reductions seem necessary to stim- 
ulate business and compete fa- 
vorably, be sure to consider both 
the short and long-range conse- 
quences of such action. A careful 
study of your price-setting meth- 
ods, as well as costing procedures, 
should be put on a periodic and 
regular basis if this is not now the 
case. 





boost sales and profits in ‘59 


10. Consider sales contests as a 
possible stimulant to increased 
sales. But, unless you have had lots 
of experience with contests, be sure 
to seek expert counseling and 
guidance. You could create a “mon- 
ster” more troublesome than any 
benefits it may contribute. 


11. If your product can show de- 
monstrable cost-reduction possibili- 
ties to prospects, be sure the sales 
force is selling this advantage. It’s 
this kind of argument which helps 
get sales in depressed business pe- 
riods. 


12. Initiate a thorough study of 
competitors. Review their current 
sales strategy, their basic sales argu- 
ments, the sales ammunition they’re 
using, their product line, pricing 
practices and strategy, and adver- 
tising and promotion efforts. Know- 
ing competitive policies and prac- 
tices can often provide a_ helpful 
guide to your own actions—not to 
emulate or to act defensively, but 
to take advantage of competitive 
weaknesses. 


13. Initiate (if not already in effect) 
an internal sales communication 
system which will regularly keep 
all salesmen informed on such things 
as: 

® Sales arguments appearing to be 
most effective. 

e How individual salesmen are 
“closing” their toughest prospects. 

e Fringe markets that might be- 
come major cuStomers with proper 
cultivation. 

® Specific products which seem to 
be most “saleable” during poor 
business periods. 


14. Call a special “marketing man- 
power meeting” of all of the com- 


pany’s key marketing men, includ- 
ing regional or district sales man- 
agers. Theme: “How to boost sales 
—now!” Such a group creative ses- 
sion can often stimulate and pro- 
duce a variety of useable ideas; 
can sharpen the techniques and de- 
sires of the marketing team; can 
increase confidence and morale; and 
can enable top management to spell 
out specifically the direction and 
strategy to be followed. Further- 
more, it provides an opportunity to 
let the field sales personnel “feed 
back” to headquarters their own 
ideas and suggestions. And it gives 
them a sense of management par- 
ticipation. 


15. Insist on a “ten per cent extra 
effort” program. Every salesman 
should be asked to make at least 
one extra call per day. And sales 
managers should hit the sales trail 
also—making calls on key customer 
and prospect executives. (A re- 
fresher selling course such as this 
might be a good thing for many 
sales managers anyway.) Since top 
management people often receive a 
good reception from  customer- 
prospect personnel, they, too, should 
consider sales calls on key com- 
panies. 


16. Analyze the present product 
mix. Undoubtedly, there may be 
products whose potentials are so 
small or profit so limited that they 
should be dropped from the line. 
Product potentials should be meas- 
ured as accurately as possible and 
certainly the sales force should be 
given direction on products to push 
hardest. 


17. Personalize and increase sales 
contact with customers and pros- 
pects by periodic telephone, tele- 


graph, or Teletype messages. Com- 
bined with stepped-up personal 
calls, these sales messages can stress 
the cost savings advantages of your 
products and services. And, in addi- 
tion, you'll be building your “share 
of the mind,’ an important factor 
for future personal sales contacts. 


18. Invest or strengthen your pres- 
ent investment in corporate or in- 
stitutional advertising which is help- 
ing to create your company image 
and personality. Developing a posi- 
tive and meaningful image is added 
insurance against the day when the 
competitive product and_ service 
differential is so small that in- 
tangible or subconscious motiva- 
tions are a vital influence in the 
purchasing decision. 


19. Seriously consider the possi- 
bility of sacrificing the past normal 
profit margin this year by aggres- 
sively increasing selling and ad- 
vertising investments in order to 
maintain or increase your market- 
share. A temporary decline in prof- 
its and even a drop in the dividend 
return this year may, in the long 
run, be the wisest policy. Increased 
selling expenses (against your com- 
petitors’ decreases) may very well 
add more customers and more vol- 
ume—both of which can be re- 
tained next year at a favorable 
profit. = 


20. Preach and instil realistic con- 
fidence and optimism throughout 
the company. Insure that good news 
—key sales or unusual orders— 
reaches the members of the organ- 
ization, particularly the selling and 
distributing people. Favorable re- 
sults are often a great morale fac- 
tor in generating favorable and 
positive action. * 
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By William J. Alexander 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Continental-Emsco Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


= Large or small, all industrial 
marketers have the same _ goal: 
To make the advertising budget 
(whatever it is) do a bigger job 
regardless of the one it is already 
doing. 

The advertising trade press is 
filled with stories of how small com- 
panies are squeezing better results 
out of the ad buck. But ad man- 
agers of even the largest companies 
are faced with the same task, and 
Continental-Emsco, a relatively 
large-budgeted oil field producer- 
supplier, is no exception. 


A substitute . . In early 1957, Emsco 
Mfg. Co., one of the largest makers 
of oil drilling and producing equip- 
ment, merged with the Continental 
Supply Co., an equally important 
oil field supply organization. The 
result: After so many years of pro- 
moting the name “Continental Sup- 
ply Co.,” it became our job to sub- 
stitute the name “Continental- 
Emsco Co.” in the customer’s mind. 

We realized advertising would be 
called upon to play a very impor- 
tant role in this transition. But, if 


Unusual production 


our ads were to be read and to 
stand out from all the others, we 
felt it was necessary to find a new, 
fresh, striking approach. 

Our job was cut out for us. Oil 
. .** \try publications have long been 
lea..ers in the field of attractive, 
colorful, high-impact advertising. 
In the area of industrial advertis- 
ing, probably no other single, ver- 
tical segment of industry has been 
more conscious of the use of multi- 
ple colors on Kromekote and 80-lb.- 
plus book stock inserts. 


The competition . . Leading oil 
country books, for some years, have 
been carrying 100 to 150 pages of 
advertising per issue. Included in 
these pages have been many out- 
standing and award-winning graphic 
arts inserts. One of our chief com- 
petitors is currently using four con- 
secutive pages, back to back. These 
advertisements are outstanding in 
full color reproduction of equip- 
ment-application photographs. This 
series is probably one of the most 
successful campaigns in our indus- 
try. 

However, such ads have extreme- 
ly high production costs. Our job, 
as we saw it, was to save this pro- 
duction money, buy additional space 


30-second summary: This article explains how Continental-Emsco 
used a special production technique to (1) make customers aware of 
its complete line of products, and (2) achieve more impact per ad dol- 
lar. The technique involves a gatefold insert placed between the pages 
of a two-page spread. With the three spreads provided by this tech- 
nique, the company was able to showcase a complete line of products, 
and at the same time, connote its importance in the industry. 
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with it, and still find a dramatic 
means to show the “new look” of 
our newly consolidated company. 

In February of 1957, we had de- 
cided to change to an advertising 
agency that could accept our new 
consolidated compariy, and through 
a fresh start, observe our new one- 
company marketing problems. 
Rogers & Smith, Dallas, was ap- 
pointed with a takeover date of 
July 1, 1957. We took this problem 
to them, and said in essence, “What 
can you suggest as a solution for 
us?” 

In fairly short order, a sugges- 
tion was made that a gatefold in- 
sert, placed between the pages of 
a spread, might be the answer. We 
could use the multiple page concept 
to present our varied groups of 
products as a full line in a way not 
now being used by any advertiser 
on a regular basis. 

We confined each insertion to a 
particular buying field. And be- 
cause, when put together, each in- 
sertion shows a comprehensive 
presentation of products, the ads 
were soon dubbed “Sellaramas.” 


"Most gratifying’ . . Since July 
of 1957, we have consistently run a 
number of these “Sellaramas” in 
major oil field publications. The 
reaction from our customers has 
been most gratifying, but probably 
the greatest benefit we have de- 
rived is the increased use of adver- 
tising by our own selling organiza- 
tion. 

As most readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING will agree, one of the 
biggest challenges to the industrial 





‘'$ellaramas’’—that’s the descriptive title customers soon hung on 
the ads prepared by a petroleum equipment manufacturer who used an unusual 


presentation to get high impact at low cost in its publication advertising 


technique solves promotion probiem 


advertising manager is to stimulate 
the selling organization to use com- 
pany advertising in personalized 
selling. In addition to making our 
customers aware of our complete 
line of goods, we also want to pro- 
vide our salesmen with a tool, un- 
der one cover, that enables them 
to talk “a complete line of mer- 
chandise.” 

Now it is fairly common for re- 
ports to come to us that Continental- 
Emsco salesmen are being seen 
walking into a customer’s office with 
one of the oil country publications 
under his arm. He likewise, carries 
a supply of the reprints of these 
“Sellaramas” to use in discussing 
our products with the customer, 
and to leave with him. The sales- 
man no longer feels limited in 
choosing a particular product line 
to discuss, since he can show im- 
pressively any and all of the equip- 
ment necessary to fill that cus- 
tomer’s needs on a one source, one 
stop, buying program. 


‘Sound logic’ . . It is well to bring 
out a very important point which 
we discovered after using “Sell- 
aramas” for nine months. For many 
years, space salesmen and _ their 
publications have been clamoring 
for advertisers to save all those 
production dollars going to the 
photographer, the artist, the paper 
mill, etc., and instead, utilize those 
monies to buy additional space. 
To us at Continental-Emsco this 
is sound logic, as long as additional 
pages can be made to work and to 
pre-sell concepts and products. We 
increased the scheduled number of 


pages for 1957 by an appreciable 
amount. We did this without in- 
creasing our space and production 
budget one cent. We feel we have 
spread our message farther, in- 
cluded products which otherwise 
would not warrant full page, two- 
color space on a frequency basis 


and still did not increase over-all 
costs. 

Another important benefit, which 
is by no means the least, is that we 
felt our advertising has begun to 
look consistent with the size and 
importance of our company to this 
industry. a 
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Six-page effect . . Above is the left-hand page of a spread, with the gate-fold insert 
opened to the right. Below is the right-hand spread page, with the insert opened to 
the opposite side. Result is two, three-page ad units. 
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By Robert B. Konikow* 


# Audio-visual tools are being 
called on more and more by today’s 
advertising managers, sales manag- 
ers and sales promotion managers. 
Facing stiffer demands, A-V man- 
ufacturers are exerting ingenuity to 
find new tools which are easier to 
use and more effective in achieving 
the desired purpose. New ideas in 
presentations are coming to the fore, 
also, as a result of expressed needs. 
This surge of improvement is oc- 
curring throughout the entire in- 
dustry. It is: not limited to what one 
would consider the more advanced 
items, electronically speaking. 
Take, for example, the simple 
easel. Once it was a bulky wooden 
tripod with a shelf. It looked as if it 
had been knocked together by an 
apprentice carpenter. Easels today 
are made with metal legs and back; 
in addition to holding poster board, 
they come with chalkboard or mag- 





*Mr. Konikow's familiarity with the audio- 
visual field dates back many years prior 
to his becoming Managing Editor of IM’s 
sister publication—Advertising Require- 
ments. He has had extensive experience 
in writing, producing and planning A-V 
programs. 


Audio-visual roundup... 





New ways to present 


netic or flannel backs; they can be 
used for flip charts or with large 
pads of paper; they have their own 
lights and space to hold chalk and 
pencils. What’s more, they fold up 
until they can practically be carried 
in your back pocket. 

Similar improvements, in versa- 
tility, in convenience, in ease of op- 
eration, can be found throughout 
the audio-visual arsenal. 


Slide projectors . . The use of 
magazines to hold slides has become 
almost standard. Individual feeding 
projectors are still available, but are 
rarely pushed. The magazine is the 
thing. In addition, most manufactur- 
ers have an automatic model on the 
market. 

Automatic projectors are equipped 
with changing devices which shift 
slides either through a remote con- 
trol button, or at predetermined in- 
tervals. The remote control button 
is particularly useful because it per- 
mits the speaker, standing at the 
front of the room, to change slides 
merely by pushing a button on the 
end of a long cord. This eliminates 
the necessity for cuing in an oper- 
ator. There is even one model which 
uses, instead of a cord to connect 
the pushbutton with the projector, a 
short-range radio transmitter. 

The other trend in still projectors 
is towards somewhat larger slides. 
The reflex camera—typified by the 
Rolleiflex—has been popular, and 
many photographers have favored 
the Rollei’s larger negative over the 
previously standard 35mm. size. 

In color, however, the larger 
transparency has always been some- 


30-second summary: Scales and ad managers can use this article as a 
capsulized review of the past year’s developments in audio-visual 
equipment and ideas. Included in the article is a review of develop- 


ments in these areas: 


slide projectors; tape recorders; slide-making; 


motion picture projectors; closed-circuit television; and, a general 
round-up of selected highlights in the A-V field. 
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what of a problem. While its great- 
er size and its ability to permit in- 
the-camera composition made it at- 
tractive, the Rollei’s 24x24” trans- 
parency was not large enough to be 
viewed directly. Although projectors 
were available, they were expen- 
sive and bulky. Recently, however, 
some projectors have arrived on the 
market that can handle the popular 
2x2 slides, as well as the 24%4x2%4 
ones. (The 2x2 designation applies 
to the size of the mount, not of the 
film.) 

This same mount has recently be- 
come available with the opening ex- 
tended almost to the full size of the 
slides, leaving just enough margin 
for handling. These super-slides are 
proving popular, and many projec- 
tors can handle all three. 

Another development which 
rapidly followed the introduction of 
the automatic changer, is the in- 
corporation of a taped commentary 
with a slide series. The tape carries 
two signals. One is the audio com- 
mentary. The other, pitched too high 
to be audible, changes the slide. 


Tape recorders . . These are prov- 
ing to have new uses almost every 
day. One of them is mentioned. 
above, and there are variations. 
When hooked up with a continuous 
projector, either slide or filmstrip, 
the picture can go on indefinitely, 
repeating itself regularly. To tie in 
with this, devices for continuous 
tape playing are also available. 

A plastic cartridge—which has 
merely to be placed on the player— 
is one of the simplest of these de- 
vices. The tape itself does not have 
to be rewound. It plays continuously, 
changing slides at predetermined 
points in the commentary. This is 
particularly useful for exhibits or 
point-of-purchase demonstrations. 

One company has just released a 
filmstrip projector which uses 16mm 
film instead of the more customary 





your story 


35mm. Here the film comes in a loop 
which is advanced at preset inter- 
vals, or upon signal from a built-in 
tape recorder. The advantage is the 
small space required, the low cost 
of 16mm color film, and the ease 
with which strips may be made— 
using any 16mm camera with single 
frame action. 


Slide making .. A remarkable ad- 
vance has taken place in the pro- 
duction of slides and projected ma- 
terials. Polaroid now has available 
a kit for making projection slides 
in the camera. With this kit, a sales 
manager can, for example, take a 
shot of an exhibit booth in action 
and, a few minutes later, project it 
before a meeting. 

Another development is Beseler’s 
Slide-o-film. This unusual process 
takes a color transparency and 
makes a black and white negative, 
which is developed by the applica- 
tion of heat. The whole operation 
takes just a few seconds. The nega- 
tive can be projected directly, or 
can be used to make positive trans- 
parencies. The same materials will 
also make positive transparencies 
from black and white negatives. 

Overhead transparency projec- 
tors have not been changed much 
in the past year, but the techniques 
of making slides for projection have 
been much improved. 

Kits are now available for using 
diazo-type copying machines to 
make color slides. In using these, 
the originals must be either on 
transparent film or on translucent 
paper. Run through the copying ma- 
chine, the image is brought out in 
any of six colors by using the prop- 
er developing solution. Different 
colors can be applied to the same 
transparency by applying a differ- 
ent developer for each color. 


Motion picture projectors . . In 
this part of the equipment field 


there has not been as much advance- 
ment as in many others. In general, 
projectors are getting smaller and 
lighter. 

Transistorized circuits are cutting 
down on size requirements, but not 
too much headway is being made in 
weight reduction. The problem is 
that moving the film rapidly—but 
steadily—through the mechanism 
calls for enough weight to furnish 
stability. 

Not being used as much as origi- 
nally expected is the magnetic 
sound track. Part of the problem is 
the fact that—before magnetics 
came on the scene—industry owned 
a large number of standard projec- 
tors, and it takes a while before 
such an investment can earn its 
keep and be amortized. 

Most purchasers of new or re- 
placement projectors should consid- 
er carefully the desirability of add- 
ing a comparatively small amount 
to the purchase price to get the 
versatility of magnetic operation. 
There’s another consideration: a 
number of different conversion kits 
are now on the market. These en- 
able your present optical system to 
read, also, a magnetic track. 


Closed-circuit television .. Steady 
progress has been made, not only 
in equipment in this field, but also 
in the ingenuity of utilization. With 
careful planning, it is possible to 
have nation-wide sales meetings, 
for example, without the expense 
of travel. 

Modern techniques permit almost 
as easy an interchange of discussion 
between halls located hundreds of 
miles apart as between two men in 
the same room. All of the modern 
techniques of programming can be 
applied to meetings. Audiences can 
be brought into plants, can observe 
actual sales presentations, can 
watch retail operations, The possi- 
bilities are endless. 

Equipment has become more flexi- 
ble. Light requirements are less and 
cameras smaller, and thus less ob- 
trusive. Projector-receivers give 
brighter, larger images, and are 
themselves portable, so that units 
may be conveniently set up. 


Odds and ends... The field of au- 
dio-visual equipment is so broad 
that it is difficult to list it all sys- 


tematically. Thus this catch-all se¢- 
tion. 


® One interesting new product is a 
chemically treated leader for 16mm 
films. This leader helps protect the 
film to which it is attached. As it 
rolls through the projector, it re- 
moves the emulsion which accumu- 
lates on sprockets and on film gates, 
and which is the main cause of film 
scratch. 


e Available from several manufac- 
turers are low-cost viewers, for 
slides, filmstrips or stereo pairs. 
These can be mailed flat, and easily 
folded into working position to make 
an irresistible way of getting your 
pictorial message across. 


e For that very big audience, a new 
slide projector uses high voltage and 
a special bulb to pour out 6000 lu- 
mens. It produces a _ theater-sized 
image bright enough for viewing in 
all but the brightest light, but re- 
quiring a relatively short camera- 
to-screen distance. 


@ Two new screens were introduced 
this year. One was made of a finely 
ribbed metal and offered the ex- 
tremely wide viewing angle of 160°; 
the other, in a handsome aluminum 
frame, carried a tackboard on the 
reverse side, and was so mounted 
that it could be reversed easily and 
smoothly. 


¢@ The transistor has begun to in- 
vade the audio-visual field, most 
notably in the tape recorder area. 
Now on the market are extremely 
small and light-weight tape re- 
corders, operating on batteries, and 
therefore completely portable. Ad- 
men have found them useful for 
field interviews and other tasks 
away from the office. 


All of these developments mean 
just one thing—it’s easier than ever 
to be different, to find the one tech- 
nique that tells your story most 
effectively and with the greatest 
impact. 

How do you stay abreast of new 
developments? It’s easy. Keep in 
touch with your audio-visual deal- 
er; attend the specialized trade 
shows in this growing field; follow 
the activities of the business asso- 
ciations concentrating in audio-vis- 
ual presentations. You will never 
stop learning or getting new ideas. 
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By C. D. Pecse 

Manager, Marketing Administration & 
Promotion Planning 

Specialty Transformer Department 
General Electric Co. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


= Budget time is the ad manager’s 
New Year’s. Whether you end up 
with a hangover or an exhilarating 
sense of fresh opportunities, new 
fields to conquer, a chance to make 
the next vear the best year, de- 
pends on how well you mix your 
ingredients and the common-sense 
you use in handling them. 

The advertising industry is re- 
plete with check lists and flow 
charts for budgets. Allocation charts 
and traffic charts clutter walls and 
file drawers. This suggestion, how- 
ever, is meant strictly for the ad 
manager or account executive. It 
is his own personal cross-examina- 
tion and places the emphasis not on 
the first word in his title, but the 
second and key word: “manager.” 


Budget time is a time that should 
be eagerly awaited because it is at 
once your biggest challenge and 
your greatest opportunity. to dem- 
onstrate your two finest contribu- 
tions—creative planning and re- 
sponsibility. If your budget requests 
and actual budget allowances fall 
short of your expectations or what 
is needed, perhaps in too many 
cases it is due to your own short- 
comings in those two key areas. 


Self-examination . . After you 
have gone through the hours of dig- 
ging, planning, brain picking and 
plain dreaming and have come up 
with the rough draft for your flip- 
charts, presentations, budget bro- 
chure or whatever device you use 
for the full-dress presentation, 
crosscheck yourself on the follow- 
ing items. 


1. Are the campaign objectives 
courageous and forward looking? 
When you outline objectives you 


30-second summary: An ad budget, to be effective, must be much 
more than a conglomeration of meaningless facts and figures, vague 
goals—or a crutch to carry a “sales pitch.” Ad budgets tell much about 
the ad manager or account executive who draws them up. Here @re a 
few brief check lists to be used as guides in setting up effective, work- 
able ad budgets. Last, and perhaps most important of all, is a seven- 
point check list to be used as a measurement of the ad manager himself. 
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Ad budgets: 


should be honestly convinced that 
the obligations you are assuming— 
if successfully achieved—will clear- 
ly: 

e Have overcome an obstacle; 

® Resulted in an improved market 
position; 

® Obtained a specific result which 
could not have been obtained by 
other methods as quickly or eco- 
nomically as through the investment 
of dollars in advertising. 

Tough objectives have a tendency 
to be self-sustaining. Once intro- 
duced into campaign planning, of 
their own stimulus they promulgate 
more and even greater challenges— 
both for the advertising people and 
the other functions within the busi- 
ness. 

Contrary to the belief of those 
who put “creativity” ahead of profit 
responsibility, in the blunt, beauti- 
ful world of business, how else can 
“creativity” be measured and re- 
warded except by creating more 
profits for its clients? 


2. Are your campaigns sound and 
comprehensive? In analyzing your 
business in terms of profitability, 
growth potential and competitive 
position, it becomes clear that one 
area—advertising—by its very na- 
ture, has to constantly balance both 
long- and short-term objectives. In 





Every ad manager and account executive will want to read this 
before submitting his ad budget—because his personality is 


on the line as well as his computations. Ad budgets can reveal 


how much responsibility the originator can or will accept 


they tell a lot about YOU 


addition, every phase of the total 
package of marketing—distribution, 
sales training, customer preferences 
(and foibles), packaging—all have 
a claim on advertising’s ability. 

To properly analyze and assign 
dollars in proper balance eliminates 
for one and for all the “hunch” 
method of planning. 


3. The objectives must be clear and 
specific. “Keeping our name before 
the public” is not an objective; it is 
a weak excuse. Why keep your 


name before the public? Which pub- ° 


lic? How often? Any fuzziness in 
an objective becomes multiplied in- 
to costly fuzziness in production and 
measurement. 


4. Everyone must know and un- 
derstand your campaign objectives. 
Ignorance on the part of the agency, 
your management or your sales 
force of what your objectives are 
—and why—has two real dangers. 
The obvious one is a failure to fol- 
low-up or capitalize on opportunities 
created by your campaigns. The 
second, .and equally serious, one is 
the possibility that even if your 
campaign is a roaring success, no- 
body but you will know it. 


Don't be vague . . Next we come 
to the element that makes the whole 
thing go—money. 


The historic concept of budget re- 
quests lumped by campaign or by 
media or by product lines leaves 
much to be desired, particularly to 
management accustomed to seeing 
detailed financial statements. Too 
many budget requests from adver- 
tising are like a bob-tailed profit 
statement—all out-go, no_ input. 
When you come to submitting your 
appropriation requests, check two 
items. 


1. Detail your budgets for proper 
control. If you take an honest look 
at your function, you find that 
advertising has expense structures 
similar to manufacturing. There 
is first, and obviously, material cost 
and then labor cost. You have over- 
head and other indirect manufac- 
turing expense (research, testing, 
etc.). 

Your budgets should be con- 
structed so that your reporting sys- 
tem gives you, at any time, a stop 
action figure of where you stand 
with regard to expenditures and 
commitments. Man fears least that 
which he knows best. Drawing up 
detailed budgets, rather than in- 
viting disaster from cost-conscious 
management, produces a feeling of 
confidence by management. 


2. Make a ratio analysis of your 
budget. Percentage to sales, per- 


centage to profit, etc., are an ana- 
thema to most advertising people. 
But certain percentages can help 
you plan intelligently and, even 
more important, sell those plans 
intelligently. 

What percentage of your dollars 
are allocated to short-term items and 
what percentage to long-term cam- 
paigns? What is the relationship be- 
tween dollars for production, dollars 
for distribution and dollars for 
measurement? What is the relation- 
ship between cost of materials and 
cost of preparation? You need not 
use all these comparisons, but one 
or more of them may point out a 
serious over-emphasis in certain 
areas. 


A strong right arm .. There 
isn’t an ad manager worth his salt 
who hasn’t prepared an ad plan. 
But, unfortunately, it often is pre- 
pared with the “front office” in 
mind and as an assist in “making 
the pitch,” not for its real function 
—that of being your strong right 
arm. 

Your ad plan, including budgets 
and schedules, must be in the hands 
of every person who is a control 
participant. What sense is there in 
distributing copies to the president’s 
office and net giving a copy to the 
man who is purchasing art or dis- 
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plays? If your financial group han- 
dles all invoices, they certainly de- 
serve a copy of the plan. It is a 
real thrill when your financial peo- 
ple start coming up with sugges- 
tions concerning the mysterious 
areas of accruals and reversals, all 
to help you—and them—intelligent- 
ly handle the company’s invested 
dollars in advertising. 

It would be a good idea to in- 
struct all concerned on how to prop- 
erly use an ad plan. The plan is 
worthless if it is simply a listing of 
due dates. The plan must include 
control points that provide advance 
warnings of difficulty and delay. 
Those same control points should 
contain both the time and place for 
a “second look” at current condi- 
tions so that changes can be made 
to reflect the up-to-date require- 
ments without causing complete 
chaos. 

This sort of introspective cross- 
examination may cause you to take 
a second look at how you have 
organized your campaigns. This in 
turn may cause you to look at your 
departmental organization. But 
these questions pertain more strict- 
ly to your ad plan rather than to 
your own set-up. 

Briefly you need to assure your- 
self that your plans and schedules 
are composed of a series of logical 
segments which move forward with- 
out “returning home” at the end of 
each step. This means that delega- 
tion of authority and responsibility 
are both clearly understood and car- 
ried to the furthest possibility. Par- 
ticularly critical is the relationship 
between the production group and 
creative group. Each should have 


its own responsibility and authority. 
While they may be contiguous, they 
should never be concurrent. 

The “new look” is all for meas- 
urement. Regardless of how you de- 
fine it, your methods of measure- 
ment need strong, critical analysis. 
Measurement that merely takes a 
“mile-post” look but fails to pro- 
vide assistance to those doing the 
jobs is worthless. 

Apply the most acid test of all: 
Can you take positive action on the 
data provided by your measure- 
ment system? Here again, the easy 
way out is to amass quantity statis- 
tics or readership impact or impres- 
sion costs as measurements, with- 
out any idea whatsoever of ever do- 
ing anything as a result of the fig- 
ures. 


Exploring yourself . . By this 
time you might logically feel that 
every angle worth checking has 
been thoroughly explored. And so 
it has—with one exception. That 
exception is yourself, and whether 
or not your role in the creation of 
the advertising program was truly 
that of a manager. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, 
this probably is the most important 
check list of all. The perennial 
“Where do I go from here” prob- 
lem may be easily solved for the 
ad manager who consciously ap- 
plies these checks for good man- 
agement techniques. Actually, you 
will find that this evaluation sup- 
plies that valuable intangible known 
as the “proper climate,” “esprit,” 
“morale” or what have you which 
will characteristically mean an out- 





Factors you 
1. Is your campaign forward looking and representative of 
your faith in yourself and your product? 


2. Is your program fundamentally sound and thoroughly 
comprehensive. . have you considered all the factors involved? 


of the over-all program? 


jectives? 





should check 


3. Are your objectives crystal clear and specific in all details 


4. Does everyone involved understand your campaign ob- 


5. Does your reporting system provide you with instantane- 
ously civailable figures on expenditures and commitments? 
6. Have you made a ratio analysis of all pertinent elements? 
7. Are your objectives pitched at the right level—high? 
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put greater than the sum of all the 
parts. 

Here is your personal checklist. 
It is intended for constant use. 


1. You should feel that the cam- 
paigns were truly “created” by the 
joint efforts of your team and not 
the result of personal “commands.” 


2. In the process of putting your 
campaigns together, you should ask 
more questions than you give an- 
swers. This applies not only when 
you are seeking source information, 
but when your own people bring 
up ideas and questions. Use the 
“What do you think” approach 
rather than “This is the way.” 


3. Be honest. Have you made real 
decisions? Don’t produce campaigns 
that “can’t miss” simply because 
they are not aimed at any specific 
target. 


4. If, on re-examining your final 
results, you can’t find evidence of 
application of consistent policies 
and philosophies, you are heading 
for trouble. Instinct is valuable but 
unreliable. 


5. Your whole participating group 
should be operating at a pace con- 
sistent with the business. If the 
ad department is hectically busy in 
a slow-paced business, it’s a sign 
of poor organization—not devotion 
to duty. 


6. Some managers are deathly 
afraid of programs emphasizing in- 
dividual initiative or creativity, par- 
ticularly if they are not the indi- 
vidual concerned. If you are one 
of those, look out. You’re only kid- 
ding yourself. 


7. Finally—and this brings you full 
circle to the first checkpoint sug- 
gested at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle—you must feel you have 
“overextended” yourself, have set 
objectives just a little too high. If 
you do, you’re bound to surpass 
them. 

Budgeting should never be acase 
of “making a pitch” or “How much 
more than we need do we have to 
ask for to get what we want?” Your 
budget represents you and your 
business ability. Building it on hope, 
fraud or deceit means trouble. Build 
it on courage, confidence and char- 
acter. # 














idea-selling is an art and the techniques 








can be learned. Here is a set of 
practical do’s and don'ts for 
success in the art of influ- 
encing people— including 


one V.I.P., your boss 


How to sell an idea to your boss 


By Fred DeArmond 


= Many executives who know that 
the business which supports them is 
based on selling do not themselves 
use selling in their work. 

“There was a time in my life,” 
said H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of 
Armstrong. Cork Co. “when I 
thought all a good executive had to 
do was to think up good plans, and 
then execute them.” He went on to 
add that he had learned this was not 
true. Even the best merchandise has 
to be sold, and this applies to the 
intangible, even more than the tan- 
gible. 

You have a project in mind that 
requires the approval, and perhaps 
even the enthusiastic cooperation, of 
a superior. There usually are sev- 
eral hurdles to surmount before you 
can get either. 

First, is the simple question of 
economy of attention. Your boss al- 


ready has one or more pet projects 
in the making. He may be loath to 
switch his attention from other cur- 
rent activities to yours. Every day 
he is setting priorities. Your prop- 
osition will have to look very im- 
portant to win a place on that 
schedule. 


Bucking the ‘no’ men. . Should 
you accomplish this first objective, 
your second hurdle will be the ex- 
perts or special advisors to whose 
tender mercies your boss will turn 
over your idea for counsel. By the 
very nature of things these are “no” 
men. To justify their existence, 
these staffers believe they are ex- 
pected to bring forth specialized in- 
formation not available to mere lay- 
men. And the easiest of such infor- 
mation to marshall is the negative 
type. “This operation has never 
been performed in the way Mr. 
Brown proposes, except in England 


30-second summary: There's more to being a good executive than just 
thinking up and executing plans. Usually, before a plan can be placed 
in operation, it must be sold to somebody else. Many executives do not 
know how to sell their ideas to top management. This article gives tips 
on how to first test the validity of your idea, how to present it clearly 
and concisely, how to prove your case . . even when and how to keep 
pushing for an O.K. after your idea has been flatly turned down. 


” 


in 1953, where it was a failure... 

These specialists know, too, that 
there is less hazard to their reputa- 
tions from an unfavorable than from 
a favorable report, if only because a 
sin of omission is less conspicuous 
than one of commission. Honesty 
compels the further observation that 
a staff man may turn thumbs down 
on an idea simply because he feels 
that it encroaches on his field, and 
that’ anything of the kind should 
have emanated from his depart- 
ment. 


Try it on the dog. . These intro- 
ductory remarks should be sufficient 
to indicate the first principle for 
selling an idea: Be sure it is a good 
idea before you present it. Test it 
first. “Try it out on the dog,” ad- 
vises E. C. Bill of R.C.A. Talk it 
over privately with an accountant, 
an engineer, someone in the sales 
department. Do all the preliminary 
screening yourself. 

In this way you may learn that 
your idea for a new product has a 
bug in it that you were simply too 
close to the project to see. Or that 
a similar plan to yours was tried 
three years ago by your predeces- 
sor. Why did it fail? 

Such talks may, on the other 
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SELLING IDEAS . . 


continued from page 57 


hand, expand your idea into some- 
thing bigger. When Alexander 
Graham Bell first thought of talking 
over a wire, his idea went no fur- 
ther than writing an article on the 
subject for a scientific journal. When 
he tried it on Joseph Henry, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mr. Henry told Mr. Bell that he had 
the germ of a great invention. The 
advice gave inventor Bell the push 
that resulted in his doing the job 
himself. 


Avoid stillbirths . . Here a caution 
is necessary. When you first get an 
inspiration, don’t rush to tell it to 
someone. Keep it under wraps until 
the fine frenzy stage has been suc- 
ceeded by a cooler analytical stage. 
“When I get a flash like that, I don’t 
even tell my wife about it at first,” 
one manager told me. “My creative 
mind is working, and if I bottle the 
idea inside my own head it builds 
up a pressure that forces further 
cerebration. To talk about it at this 
stage simply releases that pressure 
prematurely and I’ve lost the drive 
I need to do anything with it.” 

Some years ago, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. issued a bulletin to em- 
ployes giving six criteria by which 
they could judge for themselves 
whether an idea was worth present- 
ing to management. The criteria 
were: 


> Will more work be produced? 
> Will better work be produced? 

> Will quality be sacrificed for 
quantity? 

> Will the proposed change pay for 
itself? 

> Will working conditions be im- 
proved? 

>If it were your plant and your 
money, would you make the change? 
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First person plural . . To label 
your idea as “my plan” could be to 
give it the kiss of death. Use the 
first person plural always. 

If you let someone else have part 
of the credit you may thereby en- 
list him as an advocate. If possible, 
tie your idea to something your 
superior may have said or done. Ex- 
ample: “Your remark about our 
failure to make the proper impres- 
sion in the beverage field suggested 
a little investigation that I’d like to 
tell you about.” 


Use headline language. . If you 
can label your idea in headline 
language, you’ve made a good be- 
ginning. This was impressed upon 
me when I went to a New York edi- 
tor near the close of World War II 
with an article idea for his magazine. 
My theme: The seller’s market is 
ending and we need salesmen again. 
For five years there has been no 
selling. These years have shown us 
that the salesman rendered a fine 
service after all. 

As I talked, he exhibited no flick- 
er of interest. I was not getting any- 
where. Then, casting around for 
some way to drive home my point, 
I said, “I want to be sold again!” At 
once the editor straightened up in 
his chair and began to ask ques- 
tions and add ideas of his own. The 
point of view, he thought, should be 
that of the waiting prospect who 
formerly griped about being har- 
assed by salesmen and now felt a 
nostalgia for the old ways. The ar- 
ticle was sold because I had acci- 
dently hit upon one headline sen- 
tence. It was published under the 
title, “I Wanna Be Sold Again!” Be- 
cause he had become interested, the 
editor cooperated in devising the 
best approach for the article. 

This is an old technique, but still 
a good one. Slogans sell ideas, part- 
ly because they represent word 
economy. Try to express “Fiberglas” 
or “instant coffee” in other language 
and the value of a good label stands 
out. “Fiber made of glass” and 
“coffee that can be brewed quickly” 
lack the sales appeal of the trade 
terms. 


"Give me the net’ . . When mem- 
bers of his organization approached 
Harvey Firestone with a proposal 
and a sheaf of papers, he was likely 


to say, “Give me the net.” He was 
merely applying, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the counsel Montaigne had 
offered 400 years before: “I want a 
man to begin with his conclusions.” 
And so again we see the relentless 
demand for economy of words, time 
and attention. How often have you 
seen a leader react in a way that 
says, either in words or manner, 
“Get to the point, man!” 

Where the conclusion, the root of 
the matter, is likely to be too shock- 
ing to the boss, or you are besieging 
him again on a proposal that he has 
previously turned down, a less di- 
rect approach may be desirable. 


Prove your case .. There is a 
rather striking analogy between 
selling an idea and a lawyer win- 
ning a case in court. His task is in 
four parts: the preparation, the plea, 
the evidence, the argument. Now 
observe the analogy. 

From what has gone before, the 
importance of preparation seems to 
be sufficiently stressed. No lawyer 
would go into court without having 
studied his case, visited the scene of 
the crime or other incidents leading 
to civil litigation, interviewed his 
witnesses, reviewed the law per- 
tinent to the trial, searched for apt 
precedents, and tried to anticipate 
the evidence and the arguments 
likely to be presented by the op- 
posing attorney. 

As the trial opens, he makes his 
plea. It is a bare statement to the 
jury or the judge of what he expects 
to prove. He begins by stating his 
conclusion, as would a junior ex- 
ecutive who opens his pitch by say- 
ing to his boss: “Mr. Blank, it seems 
to me we’re very much in need of 
a small office reference library. Yes- 
terday I spent two hours on a special 
trip to the public library to look 
up some rather simple data that I 
needed. And I know the fellows in 
the engineering department have the 
same problem. I'd like your permis- 
sion to buy two bookcases that can 
be placed in the conference room. 
Also, I have a list of basic reference 
books that will give us what we 
need most. May I show you the list 
and the cost figures I have?” 

Then follows the evidence. It must 
be convincing and fairly presented. 
State it quantitatively wherever 
possible. Use names, places, figures. 





Cite precedents. Most men will be 
impressed with the information that 
the idea you are suggesting is fol- 
lowed by a company in your field 
in Topeka, and another in Scranton. 
Be sure these companies are still 
in business and that they are rep- 
utable. 

Harry Hopkins was a master 
salesman of ideas. Robert E. Sher- 
wood wrote that “It was his (Hop- 
kins’) convenient conviction that a 
precedent can always be found for 
a new idea, however revolutionary 
it may seem, if you really search 
for it: the precedent:for lend-lease 
was found in an unimportant law 
passed by Congress in 1892, during 
the Benjamin Harrison administra- 
tion.” 

Be careful not to overstate your 
case. An outside salesman is com- 
monly expected to exaggerate the 
merits of his proposition, and al- 
lowance is made for that fact. But 
in selling an idea within your or- 
ganization no such tolerance can be 
anticipated. The moment you say 
something that your “prospect” 
knows or even suspects is stretch- 
ing the facts, he is strongly inclined 
to discount your whole story. 

In the claims that you make for 
your proposal, it’s well to err, if at 
all, on the side of understatement. 
But don’t state your case apologeti- 
cally. In the case of the office li- 
brary, mentioned above, if you know 
that it will take $500 to make a re- 
spectable start with the project, ask 
for that much—and don’t whisper 
the figure. Maybe you won't get it 
all, but the chance is better if you 
request what you will really need 
to do the job properly. 


Satisfy the objections . . In your 
main pitch, try to anticipate objec- 
tions. Even if the boss himself 
doesn’t bring them up, someone 
else in his official family will be 
pretty sure to say: 
® “It will offend certain individuals 
or groups.” 
e “That’s getting out of our func- 
tion.” 
“It has been tried and failed.” 
“It costs too much.” 
e “This is not the right time to make 
such a change.” 
Going back to our courtroom 
parallel, the lawyer’s argument is 
his rebuttal to the evidence intro- 


duced by the other side, coupled 
with a final summing up and an ap- 
peal to the jury. Just so, our idea 
salesman must be primed to answer 
objections to his proposal, and to 
point out what conclusion follows 
from his evidence. 


Don’t Be Floored by “No” .. We 
may, without straining the court 
analogy, carry it one step further. 
If the decision is adverse, the author 
of an idea doesn’t always give up. 
As a manager, you will of course 
not ordinarily appeal from the de- 
cision of your superior. You accept 
his decision good humoredly and 
cooperate. But later, when the logic 
of events has changed the picture, 
there may be good reason to bring 
it up again. 

Some superior executives have 
been noted for the same presistence 
that marks all highly talented sales- 
men—the refusal to be floored by 
a “No.” Good ideas, like durable 
cats, have more than one life. If 
you're sure you have something 
good, don’t be easy to unsell on it. 
It takes a tough mind to sell an 
idea, and the bigger the idea, the 
harder the sell. 

Winston Churchill is living proof 
that persistence sells ideas. To cite 
but one of many instances, when he 
had been rebuffed at a Washington 
conference with President Roosevelt 
and his military advisers in his 
effort to get an all-out allied attack 
on Italy, he asked the president to 
let Gen. Marshall accompany him 
back across the Atlantic. On the 


way over he softened up Gen. Mar- 
shall. Then, in a conference of high 
British and American officers at 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
in North Africa, he renewed his 
plea and pressed his plan with such 
pertinacity as to get it adopted for 
quick action. 

Gen. Eisenhower testified to the 
force of this quality in his great 
contemporary. “If he (Mr. Church- 
ill) accepted a decision unwillingly 
he would return again to the attack 
in an effort to have his own way, 
up to the very moment of execution. 
But once action was started he had 
the faculty of forgetting everything 
in his desire to get ahead.” In short, 
Mr. Churchill was a good “organ- 
ization man.” 

To summarize: Sell an idea to 
your boss much as a professional 
salesman would sell a service to a 
customer. Offer it in finished form, 
not half-baked. Get others to help 
you look for the flaws in it, and 
then correct them before the big 
test. Link it up with an expression 
or an aspiration of your superior. 
Present it in a neat package, with 
the root of the matter in the first 
two sentences. Anticipate what the 
skeptics to whom your boss will re- 
fer the idea may say. Cite preced- 
ents or testimonials. Be specific and 
ask for action but don’t plead about 
it. If you fail to win approval but 
are not unsold by the interview, go 
back later. Take additional informa- 
tion, devise a different approach. 
You may come away with a “Yes.” 

6 





Check these points 


1. Be sure it’s a good idea. 
Test it yourself—first. 


2. When submitting it, use 
the first person plural. By 
partly crediting someone 
else, you may very likely en- 
list his help in getting your 
idea accepted. 


3. Slogans sell ideas. Use 
them whenever possible. 


4. Get to the point quickly. 
Begin with the conclusions. 


5. Prepare and prove your 





case carefully. 


6. Don’t overstate your case. 
The moment you say some- 
thing that the boss knows is 
stretching the facts, he is in- 
clined to discount your whole 
story. 


7. Anticipate objections. 


8. Don’t give up if the boss 
says ‘‘no.”’ Just because your 
idea isn’t acceptable now 
doesn’t mean it won't be at a 
future date. 
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can industrial 


advertising 


be too clever? 


How clever is too clever? It’s hard to 


tell, That’s why the author 


called in Starch & Staff to measure 


his company’s Business Week 


campaign. Here's what they found out. . 


By Jordan D. Wood 
Advertising Manager 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Springfield, Vt. 


® No industrial advertising man- 
ager can afford to fly blind. He must 
know what his advertising is doing. 
There was a time, perhaps, when 
an advertising man could cloak- 
and-dagger his way into some sort 
of an appropriation. But today, the 
adman is likely to find that he has, 
instead, cloak-and-daggered his way 
right off the management team. 
Top management has become 
aware of the availability of check- 
points in this heretofore mysterious 
thing callecl advertising. The boss 
may not krow how to measure an 
ad’s results, but he does know they 
can be measured. And he expects 


his advertising department to ac- 
count for performance (or lack of 
it) just as the other divisions of the 
company do. 


Cause and effect . . This need to 
know is the reason Jones & Lamson 
had Daniel Starch & Staff, Mama- 
roneck, N.Y., conduct one of the 
Starch Reader Impression Studies 
on our ads in Business Week. These 
studies, in turn, are the reason we 
changed the basic format and illus- 
trative approach in the compaign. 

We had been using good, strong 
copy, well researched and freshly 
written. We were convinced that “Is 
Your Overhead Aching?” and “The 
Fable of the Fast Buck” (see above 
and opposite page) and the other 
earlier ads were doing their job. 
And they were, to an extent. 


30-second summary: In this article, the author presents a case history 
on how an advertising campaign can miss its target by using too many 
clever double-entendres and too sophisticated an art technique. The 
company is Jones & Lamson Machine Co. Advertising manager Jordan 
Wood explains how Starch Reader Impression Studies revealed the mis- 
firing, and how, as a result, the campaign has been altered. He also 
points up the need for more and better measurement of industrial ad- 


vertising’s results. 
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Is your overhead aching? 


The average rate of production per man-hour 


has accelerated by 


the man who needs 
@ new machine tool 
is already poying 


o 
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for it 
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Our object in this campaign was 
to persuade top management men in 
our customer companies and influ- 
ential investment men that “The 
man who needs a new machine tool 
is already paying for it.”” We had no 
doubt that the natural following 
thought “—and this goes for you in 
your plant too!” was getting through 
to the reader. But this is where fac- 
tual measurement—in this case the 
impression study program—raised 
some questions. 


Swapping criticism . . “Yes,” said 
Starch, “your slogan is getting 
through. Here are many, many 
playbacks of your slogan. But 
alarmingly few are putting the shoe 
on their own feet.” 

We, of course, had raised hackles 
for a moment, but then went into a 
huddle with the Starch people. 
Leonard Gerson of Starch swapped 
criticisms with us. We said he was 
jumping to conclusions without 
really understanding our objectives, 
so how could he possibly criticize 
constructively? We made other sug- 
gestions too. 

He then took “The Love Life of 
the Robot” (see next page) and ac- 





The love life of the robot 


He's mechanical prodigy with an electronic brain. 
bat there's a gleam in bis eye. Here's why 


Kaown and predict 1 indicate an increase of 82 per cen 


wn the grow ma product by 1975 with an merease in 


the available labor force of only 35.5 per cent 


Meanwhile. competitive survival increasingly demands 
vontis g coml reduetion in the face of mounting wages and 
tawes. E: 


the man who needs 
anew machine toot 
(8 aiready paying tor it 
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Before and after . . Jones & Lamson was convinced that the 
ads shown above were doing the job. Starch Reader Impression 
Studies disclosed, to the contrary, that readers were unable or 
unwilling to connect the sketches and the copy. As a result, 
readers felt the illustrations were meaningless. In the new 


There's a big difference between “useful” 
equipment and “profitable” equipment! 


One of the greatest hidden risks im production opern tions today 
ig the high cust of not replacing equipment that ix 

no longer profitable but still useful 

When does a machine become obsolete? The dey your competiter 
has one that can do more and better work for less cost 

No other machine toot builder in the world can equal Jones & 
Lamson’'s 123 years of industry-wide experience in reducing 
costs and increasing profitability with the most 

advanced metal working equipmen 


the man who needs 
@ new machine toot 
is already paying tor it Let ut help you map out a sound replacement program, starting 
with an in-plant survey. We offer a variety of financing plans 


r 
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The fable of the fast buck 


Oops! Too fast 


And that’s the whole story of many a 
promising profit dollar when the 
manutacturer hasn't a sharp enough eve 


for costs. 


Today, there is a wast amount of new data on 


the technology of cost-cutting in plant 


the man who needs a new mochine tool 


is already poying for 
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approach (below) the copy directly supports and expands the 
company slogan—and therefore is more understandable. Starch 
findings indicated that in the new ads, readers had no dif- 
ficulty in associating the text with the illustration in the re- 
spective ads. 
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tually showed us where the reader 
was pitched a curveball. The head- 
line of this ad alluded to a cartoon 
sketch of a robot playing “daisies- 
won't-tell.”’ The copy stressed a 
predicted clisproportion between the 
increase of production, the labor 
force, the need for cost-reducing 
means of production and the conse- 
quent necessity of replacing capital 
equipment on the basis of profitable, 
rather than useful, life span. 

Here’s what the Starch 
pointed out: 


study 


About the illustration . . Most 
readers of Business Week were un- 
able or unwilling to establish an 
analogy between the sketch and the 
copy message. As a result, many 
readers isolated the illustration and 
headline from their serious interest 
in the advertisement and were criti- 
cal of the picture on the ground that 
it was meaningless. Typical com- 
ments were: 

“They might as well have left it 
out.” “I can’t say much for this 
little picture. Perhaps I missed the 
point, but it really told me nothing.” 
“Nothing much, it was just an eye- 
catcher.” 


Headline and copy . . Although 


2 
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the provocative, unresolved quality 
of the headline probably contributed 
to thoughtful copy readership, none 
of the readers interviewed estab- 
lished any connection between “love 
life of a robot” and the copy. For 
most readers, the major focus of in- 
terest was the copy itself and the 
Jones & Lamson slogan. Typical 
comments on the headline were: 

“It didn’t mean anything but it 
caught my eye.” “I just thought it 
was a funny expression.” “It just 
arouses interest is all I can say for 
it.” 

After many more months of 
studies and rehash sessions with 
Starch, we realized that the major 
fault lay with ourselves. Confession 
is good for the soul, and it also 
caused us to hark back to a long 
talk we had had with Ken Kramer, 
editor of Business Week, about the 
character and habits of his maga- 
zine’s readers. 

Mr. Kramer explained that the 
BW reader is in a straight-line busi- 
nesslike hurry to get something now 
that can help him in his business. 
We were using too many “clever” 
double-entendres, just a bit too 
sophisticated an art type illustration. 

Certainly we knew all along what 
the Business Week reader was like 


Tragedy in Pleasantville 


You d never suspect it 


Here. in this pleasant. sunny lit town 
to ita bitter end 


a new Machine tool 
is atready paying tor # 


We offer a vanety of financing plans 


(Si) JONES & LAMSON warcene company 
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Way above por. . 
This ad had the top 
read-most cost ratio 
score in the March 
1 issue of Business 
Week. 


and wanted. But one of the values 
of a measurement of your advertis- 
ing effectiveness is that you will 
have a quiescent thought suddenly 
brought up from the back of your 
head at the time you need it. 


The new J&L ads . . Now that we 
knew the shortcomings of our ad- 
vertising campaign, we began doing 
something about it. The result of 
our effort is typified in the “There’s 
a big difference . . .” ad (see p. 
61). 

This was the first of our new look 
insertions. It ran in the Jan. 11 issue. 
The response from the Starch study 
of this ad indicated that readers 
comprehended the distinction be- 
tween “profitable” and “useful” 
machine life. In addition, copy di- 
rectly supported and expanded the 
slogan, so that readers gained a 
more thorough and genuine under- 
standing of when a new machine 
tool is needed. 

Best of all, the study showed no 
negatives. That is, not a single read- 
er interviewed had an adverse re- 
action to the ad. There were some 
inert reactions, of course. There are 
always vegetables, those who would 
not possibly become involved. But 
of those who did get into our ads 
(and there were many more than 
before) none explicitly disclaimed 
any interest or faith in the product, 
J&L, the illustration, the headline, 
or the copy. 

Reader impression studies pointed 
this out to us. The measurements let 
us know that we are now on the 
right track. 

To backstop these findings we 
have the Starch scores on the ad 
(see left) which ran in the March 
1 issue of Business Week. 

With a score of 367, the ad had 
received the top read-most cost ra- 
tio. That is, in this issue from the 
standpoint of readers who read 
50% or more of the written material 
in any ad, our “Tragedy in Pleasant- 
ville” advertisement did 267% bet- 
ter than par for all other ads in the 
issue. We feel this is truly phenom- 
enal. 

We are more than happy to sacri- 
fice some of our professional pride 
for the assurance that our ads are 
doing the job they are intended to 
do. And we intend to keep off the 
thin ice of hunch. * 





= When a direct mail writer asks 
how he can make his copy more 
effective, he really wants to know 
how he can increase returns from 
his mailings. There is no easy an- 
swer to that question. I am happy 
there is no easy answer. If making 
your copy more effective was a 
simple thing, everyone would be 
doing it and the competition would 
be fierce. 

I cannot tell you what to write to 
make your mail more effective. No 
one can tell you that. We steal from 
each other constantly and occa- 
sionally have a mild success by the 
larceny route. But the real success 
is the one that comes entirely from 
your own creation. The happy peo- 
ple in direct mail are those who 
have experienced the excitement, 
the pure joy of welcoming the mail- 
man, bringing orders and inquiries, 
in response to mail they have writ- 
ten. Sure it’s nice to make money, 
but if that is the only satisfaction 
we get from direct mail, we are 
missing most of the fun. I don’t 


*This article is an adaptation of a speech 
given by Mr. Bringe, advertising manager, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., Milwaukee, 
at a Direct Mail Advertising Association 
convention. 


A basic guide to 


Better Direct Mail Copy 


By Paul J. Bringe* 


know of any other business activity 
that gives more reward for success 
beyond money, than can be found 
in direct mail. 

I can’t tell you what to write, but 
I can give you some hints about 
how to write it. Knowing how to 
write mail will give you a fighting 
chance in the arena — what hap- 
pens then depends entirely on your 
creative ability. 


A burning desire . . Good copy- 
writing ability is not delivered 
automatically with a college degree. 
If it were, every Ph.D. in English 
would be another Jack Carr. Some 
people could be successful copy- 
writers if they stopped their formal 
education with high school. Too 
many potentially good writers are 
ruined by the universities. Knowing 
how to spell, knowing syntax and 
grammar won’t make a good copy- 
writer. A burning desire to com- 
municate with other people will, 
providing we practice long enough 
and providing our best tools have 
not been blunted in the classroom. 

Good writing requires a knowl- 
edge of the abilities and limitations 
of your reader. We cannot talk with 
people successfully until we know a 
lot about them. You won’t be able 


Here’s a basic guide to writing effective direct mail copy. 
It tells at what level you should write, in order for your 
prospects to understand your copy. It tells you how to 
test your copy. It points out some copywriting “traps” to 
avoid. Because it is so basic, not everyone will want 
to read this article — only those who feel their copy can be improved. 


to get into the mind of another with 
little black marks on a piece of pa- 
per until you know which door to 
his mind is open and how wide 
open it is. Or, if the door is closed, 
you must know how to unlatch it. 
There is a door waiting for you in 
the mind of every reader and if you 
know your reader, it will swing 
open for you. 

Let’s take a close look at the 
American reader. The average 
American adult (and from here on 
I am talking only about the aver- 
age) has a reading ability approxi- 
mately equal to the school grade he 
finished. This applies through the 
sophomore year of college — after 
that it levels off and fluctuates with 
occupation. Some of us have a much 
higher reading ability because we 
read a lot. Others read little and 
suffer accordingly. The level of 
reading ability is rising. In 1940 it 
was about eighth grade, in 1950 
ninth grade and I suppose that, by 
this year, we have just about grad- 
uated from 9B. 

Because reading level is ninth 
grade does not mean we enjoy 
reading at that level. Most of us get 
along better at two years less than 
our ability level. That means an 
average of seventh grade. Now, this 
does not mean all direct mail should 
be written at the seventh grade 
level. It depends on your product or 
service, of course. Maybe subscrip- 
tion letters for Scientific American 
can be written at the tenth grade 
level with success, while mail de- 
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signed to sell greeting cards should 
be pitched at the fifth grade level. 

Reading level has nothing to do 
with intelligence. Some people who 
can’t read at all have more intel- 
ligence than the well educated. 
Writing at the seventh grade level 
does not mean you are talking to a 
seventh grader. Seventh grade 
reading does not call for Hollywood 
fakery or talking down to the read- 
er. Reading level means just that — 
the ability of each of us to absorb 
information from written language. 
The most complicated subject can 
be communicated in writing if the 
reader can read at all. Even a little 
door to the mind is big enough for 
thoughts delivered in small parcels. 


Test it . . I suggest testing every- 
thing you write for readability. This 
is not difficult nor time consuming. 
After you do it a dozen or two 
dozen times, you will estimate read- 
ing level without testing. There are 
many different formulas for meas- 
uring readability, but the most pop- 
ular, and certainly easiest to use, is 
the Rudy Flesch formula. You will 
find a complete discussion of it in 
his book, “How To Test Readability.” 
Or you can buy a computer for the 
Flesch Readability Formula from 
Science Research Associates in Chi- 
cago for $2.00. 

The Flesch formula, and most 
other formulas, are based on two 
facts which have been demonstrated 
over and over. 


1. The longer the sentence, the less 
the reader will get out of it. 


2. The more short words, the more 
the reader will get out of it. 


Now, this sounds very simple and 
if we follow to its logical conclusion, 
we would write nothing but one- 
syllable words and three- or four- 
word sentences. Surely then every- 
one would understand — and so 
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they would, but few would read. 
The Flesch formula is based on the 
average length of sentences and the 
average length of words. Some sen- 
tences must be long and some 
words must be long, but if they are 
varied with short sentences and 
short words, the overall readability 
will be good. Writing at the correct 
level of readability for your audi- 
ence will not in itself insure a suc- 
cessful piece of copy — but at least 
you will know you are not throwing 
roadblocks in your reader’s path. 


The next thing to watch for is the 
verb-adjective ratio. Verbs are the 
motion words of communication — 
they carry the reader along, they 
paint pictures of action in which the 
reader can see himself as an actor. 
Verbs bring movement, excitement 
and flow and lead the reader quick- 
ly to the conclusion you want him 
to reach. Writing you cannot put 
aside until you have finished has a 
high verb-adjective ratio, about 
three verbs to each adjective. This 
ratio follows reading difficulty. Too 
many adjectives force the reader to 
stop and reconstruct his mental pic- 
ture — each additional adjective 
adds more qualification to your 
statement — adds another fact the 
reader must carry in his mind to 
arrive at complete understanding. 
Comic book copy uses almost no 
adjectives — thesis written for col- 
lege degrees run as high as two 
qualifying adjectives for every verb. 


Try to keep all action words in 
the present. Try to keep your story 
happening today, not yesterday or 
tomorrow. No one ever lived yes- 
terday or will live tomorrow. All 
men have always lived today — the 
future and the past are artificial 
concepts we build in our minds — 
that takes effort and imagination. 
Anything you do to lessen the effort 
required of your reader will make 
your copy more successful. It takes 
far less effort to think about what is 
happening now than to reconstruct 
what happened yesterday or will 
happen tomorrow — don’t give your 
reader any unnecessary mental 
tasks — do as much thinking for 
him as possible and he will reward 
you with closer attention. 


Stick to Anglo-Saxon .. Have 
you ever had to use the word 
“belch” in a letter? Some people 
think it is an inelegant word. Sup- 
pose you were told not to use it but 
still had to express the action. What 
could you use? There is only one 
word and that is “eruct.” Did you 
know there is such a word as 
eruct? And can the word ever mean 
belch to you — or could it mean 
belch to anyone else if you use the 
word? This is an unusual example 
to point up the importance of using 
Anglo-Saxon words whenever pos- 
sible in your writing. 

More Americans know more An- 
glo-Saxon words and use them in 
their normal speech than will ever 
know Latin root words. Anglo- 
Saxon words are generally short — 
and given a choice, we will choose 
a short word before a long one. 
They are forceful, they are direct, 
they are action words. They express 
your thoughts fast and without con- 
fusion. Here are some common An- 
glo-Saxon expressions: “Stop, 
thief!” “Ready, aim, fire!” “Who 
goes there?” “Get ready, get set, 
go!” “I love you.” “You are fired!” 
“Be still!” Try expressing any of 
these with Latin root words and you 
will throw away the power. When 
we want words of command, words 
to start or stop action, we use An- 
glo-Saxon words. And when we 
want to release energy, we swear, 
also in Anglo-Saxon. 

You won’t have to look up all the 
words you use to determine their 
origin. If you have a choice of 





words, the shorter word will usually 
be Anglo-Saxon, the shorter word 
will be more concrete and the 
shorter word will be easier to un- 
derstand. 

I will not go into the reasons for 
the superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
roots over Latin for written Eng- 
lish. You can find the reasons in 
the language section of your public 
library and you will find the proof 
in your own understanding of the 
written word. 


Don’t take sixth choice . . I would 
like to tell you about a man who did 
more for advertising copywriting, 
including direct mail, in the last 
fifty years than any other man I can 
think of. His name was Edward L. 
Thorndike. If you never heard of 
him, don’t let it bother you, because 
many people in advertising know 
little about him. But you can help 
yourself by learning all about him. 

Mr. Thorndike was probably the 
most productive psychologist the 
world has ever known. Beginning in 
1900 he wrote more than 500 books 
and articles, averaging more than 
ten a year. Fortunately for us, 
around 1920 he became interested 
in language and its part in the 
learning process. He was the father 
of the “Twentieth Century Diction- 
ary.” This book gives the 80,000 
most-used English words and gives 
their meanings in the order of pub- 
lic understanding. Of what use is 
this to us? If you use a word in a 
particular meaning and Thorndike 
shows it as the sixth or seventh 
most common meaning, it is time to 
reconsider the word. You can be 
sure many in your audience won't 
understand it. Here is a practical 
tool you can use every day in 
copywriting. Check the doubtful 
words in the “Twentieth Century 
Dictionary.” It won’t automatically 
make your copy successful, but it 
will make it understandable, and to 
that degree, it will be better than a 
lot of direct mail written every day. 

Thorndike was responsible for 
another book called “The Teachers 
Word Book of 30,000 Words.” It 
sounds dull, doesn’t it? Well, it is 
dull. It is not intended for reading 
— just for reference. It lists the 
30,000 most-used words and tells 
who knows them. This book is 
really a bargain — only $3.00 or so. 


And as we say in direct mail, “If 
you don’t save ten times the pur- 
chase price in the first week, send 
it back and you will owe us noth- 
ing.” 

If the word you want doesn’t ap- 
pear in this book, look for another 
that does. If this book says the word 
is known only to high school gradu- 
ates, look for another word. 


Don't be trapped .. Some of us 
try to avoid repeating a word too 
often for fear of boring the reader. 
So we hunt for synonyms to give 
variety and change of pace. But we 
are likely to fall into a trap in our 
search for synonyms. There is no 
word in English that has the same 
meaning as another word. If it ever 
happens, one of the words will die 
quickly. Each word in the language 
has its own special meaning or it 
would not exist. 

When you use a synonym instead 
of your original word, you move 
away from the first meaning you 
planted in your reader’s mind. You 
are asking your reader to change 
his thought, the thought you have 
just given him. That’s mental work 
for the reader. He doesn’t like: it 
and it won’t do you any good. I 
would rather take the risk of boring 
the reader by repeating words and 
thoughts, than of losing him by 
quick change of mental direction. 
Putting it in a few words — be 


careful when you use synonyms. 

Language follows the principle of 
least effort. This theory says that 
every process in nature, every 
chemical reaction, every physical 
action of every living thing is ac- 
complished with the expenditure of 
the smallest amount of effort pos- 
sible under the existing conditions. 
It is at work in language as well as 
every other activity. The pressure 
is always toward reducing the 
length of words to conserve effort, 
and to make one word carry as 
many different meanings as pos- 
sible. You can check this yourself 
by looking up a dozen single syl- 
lable words, counting the different 
meanings, and then comparing with 
the different meanings of a dozen 
three syllable words. 

This trend in language makes the 
writer’s job more difficult. We know 
short words are easier to under- 
stand, but short words, because of 
multiple meanings, can confuse the 
reader. We speak of a “good man,” 
a “good fire,’ a “good baseball 
team” and a “good time.” In each 
case the word “good” has a different 
meaning. Webster lists 25 different 
meanings for “good” and also lists 
81 combining forms such as “good 
fellow,’ “good nature” and “good 
humor.” So when you use the word, 
there are many opportunities for 
your thought to go astray in the 
reader’s mind. 

Fortunately in English the mean- 
ing of a word is narrowed by its 
position in a sentence. For example, 
we can say: “John picked up a 
stone to stone the woman living in 
the stone house.” Here are three 
different meanings for one word in 
one sentence with the meanings 
perfectly clear because of position 
in the sentence. Incidentally, “stone” 


Other Encyclopedia of Marketing Articles 


Previous Encyclopedia of Marketing articles have been reprinted. Single copies 
—25¢ each. Unit price, same reprint: 10-49, 20c; 50-99, 15c; over 100, 
12Vac each. Presently available are the following reprints: 


R336 . . A complete guide te readership reports 

R340 . . Your complete guide to holding an open house 
R341 . . A complete guide to sales incentives 

R343 . . A basic guide to distributor promotion 

R350 . . A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
R352 . . A basic guide to setting industrial ad budgets 
R354 . . A basic guide to market planning 


_ Order by number from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11. Please enclose payment with orders under $2. 
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DIRECT MAIL COPY .. 


has 24 different meanings and 303 
combining forms. 

So the meaning you want a word 
to carry will depend not only on the 
word and its accepted meaning as 
given in the dictionary, but also on 
where and how you use it. 


Write and rewrite . . I have been 
talking about a group of technical 
tools to help you write better. If you 
use them consciously and purpose- 
fully and practice with them, you 
will soon use them automatically. 
When that; happens, your mind is 
free to work at the main business of 
writing — which is the conception 
and delivery of creative ideas. All 
of these technical tools will not give 
you one creative idea, but if you use 
them regularly, you will develop a 
habit of writing clearly. Then you 
will be certain the creative ideas 
you want to get over to the reader 
will get there. 

The best way to become a good 
direct mail copywriter is to practice 
writing about other people’s prod- 
ucts or service when you don’t have 
to do it. When you get a poor letter, 
try rewriting it your way. It can be 
a lot of fun. Sometimes, you will 
have difficulty improving the orig- 
inal. But every bit of rewriting you 
do will strengthen your ability to 
write clearly, concisely, and with a 
readable style. 

I have never known a writer who 
could spin off yards of copy in 30 
minutes before breakfast. Good 
writing isn’t any easier for the pro- 
fessional than it is for the amateur. 
Ask John. Yeck or Orville Reed 
how many words they write to get 
100 words of usable copy. The suc- 
cessful writer is willing to grind out 
2,000 words to get 100 that are 
worth while. The unsuccessful writ- 
er quits too soon. He will never 
have ulcers. But, by the same 
token, he will never know the joy 


of making himself understood by all - 


who can read. . 
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Some intriguing figures on the 
extent of industrial distribution 
have been published in connec- 
tion with the announcement of 
the appearance of a new trade 
journal, Industrial Supplier and 
Distributor News, Philadelphia, 
which will begin publication in 
January, 1959. 

U. S. Census of Business fig- 
ures are used to show a total of 
10,139 establishments distributing 
industrial materials, supplies, ma- 
chinery and equipment, with an 
annual sales volume of $4,629,- 
000,000. In addition there are 
26,012 distributors of iron and 
steel products, hardware, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment and 
supplies, automotive equipment, 
electrical supplies and equipment, 
etc. Most of them serve industrial 
buyers as a part of their over-all 
market. 


Full-line distributors . . The 
“typical” industrial distributor 
operates a standard full-line sup- 
ply house. This type of operation 
was formerly called a mill supply 
house, but for a number of years 
the association serving this field 
has operated as the National In- 
dustrial Distributors Association 

Establishments of this type 
carry literally thousands of items 
required for the operation and 
maintenance of industrial plants. 
They use catalogs containing 
hundreds of pages to list and de- 
scribe the manufacturers’ lines 
available through them. 

Covering the industrial field 
horizontally, these distributors 
call on practically all manufac- 
turing, utility, institutional and 
other types of buyers requiring 
industrial supplies for the main- 
tenance of their plants. 





| Specialized products . . There 


How big is industrial distribution 


are also thousands of distributors 
who are specialized vertically to 
the service of one type of manu- 
facturer and one type of user. 
Construction equipment distribu- 
tors are a typical example. In ad- 
dition there are machine tool and 
wood-working machinery dealers 
and specialty distributors in elec- 
tronics, hydraulic equipment and 
other fields. 

Sometimes a distributor not 
ordinarily thought of as offering 
opportunity to serve manufac- 
turers selling to industry turns 
out to be very successful. For 
example, several years ago Bauer 
& Black set up a distributor sys- 
tem—for its pressure sensitive 
tape division—among paper 
wholesalers, practically all of 
whom cover industries as well as 
other buyers of wrapping and 
packing materials. The plan 
worked well. 

Steel warehouses have de- 
veloped as important distributors 
of industrial equipment other 
than items in their primary lines. 
Many of them sell machinery of 
one kind and another, usually re- 
lated to metalworking. Also, they 
often process iron and steel prod- 
ucts to enable buyers to receive 
material ready for use in their 
own production operations. 

The trend of manufacturers 
selling to industry has been 
toward increased use of the serv- 
ices of distributors (as well as 
manufacturers’ agents). Because 
this has been emphasized, par- 
ticularly, by the large number of 
smaller manufacturers entering 
the market, it is safe to say that 
the field of industrial distribution 
will continue to grow, with ac- 
companying potential importance 
to all companies selling to indus- 
trial markets. 











rv NEWSWEEK reaches the impor- 
it Sa fact tant top management and technical 
audience at the lowest cost-per- 
thousand in the newsweekly and 
business management field. 


Top Management 


y é 
Here § Technical Audience 


NEWSWEEK 745,660 


the TIME 815,533 














ro of U. S. NEWS 565,923 
Pp BUSINESS WEEK 216,458 


FORTUNE 198,838 








CORRECTION: When this advertisement first appeared in the July issue of 
Industrial Marketing, it incorrectly stated that the source of the figures in the table 
above was the Publishers’ latest available ABC Statements. It should have read: 


SOURCE: Publishers’ latest Audience Reports, 
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The most efficient way 
to reach the men who 
mean the most in this 

electronic age 
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In July 
ELECTRONIC DESIGN 


became 


the WORLD'S 
LEADING 
ELECTRONIC 


PUBLICATION 


in advertising volume 


Your electronics advertising will be read in ELECTRONIC DESIGN 


a HAYDEN publication 


¢ New York ¢ Chicago * Los Angeles « London 
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Advertising doliar vol- 
ume still climbing 
DOLLAR VOLUME‘ 
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‘Advertising page volume 
has leveled off 
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Dollars climb . . pages level 





Business publications’ share of 


the advertising dollar moves up 


By Angelo R. Venezian 
Vice-President 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
New York 


= In 1957 business publications’ 
advertising volume, exclusive of 
production costs, topped the half- 
billion-dollar mark with a total of 
$509 million, a gain of 14.5% over 
1956. This healthy increase moved 
business publications’ share (pro- 
duction costs included for compara- 
bility) of total advertising from 5% 
in 1956 to 5.4% for 1957. Only the 
World War II and post-war period 
of 1946 have exceeded this percent- 
age. The range since 1947 has gone 
from a low of 4.4% in 1950 to the 
current 5.4% share of the total ad- 
vertising dollar. 


Industrial advertisers continue to increase 
dollars allotted to business publication space. 
This article traces the development and shows why. 


The outlook for 1958 . . While 
it looks as if page volume this year 
will be off about 8% from 1957 
(Chart 2), nevertheless as a result 
of higher advertising rates, dollar 
volume for 1958 is expected to in- 
crease about 2% (Chart 1) to a total 
of $519 million. If attained, this ad- 
vertising will bring the ratios of 
business paper advertising to gross 
national product, national income, 
plant and equipment expenditure 
and other such yardsticks to levels 
above the 1957 ratios which were 
among the highest achieved in re- 
cent times. 


A look at '59 . . It is expected that 
1959 will result in some increase in 
total page volume over 1958. The 
total in 59 could easily match the 


volume attained in 1957 of 1.28 mil- 
lion pages. This was the highest 
page volume on record. Advertising 
dollars invested in business publi- 
cations likewise are estimated up- 
ward for a total of $571.2 million 
(exclusive of production costs). If 
achieved this will represent a dollar 
improvement of about 10% over the 
1958 total. 


The trend is up . . Charts 1 and 
2 provide a picture of how business 
publication dollar and page volume 
have grown since 1940. Up through 
1957, dollar volume had increased 
695% over the 1940 total. The year 
1958 may very well wind up some 
711% over 1940. Page volume on the 
other hand has had some leveling 
out—the increase over 1940 through 
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Here's How Business Publications Measure Up 
Chart 3 


1957 





Gross National Product 
(in billions of dollars) 


National Income 
(in billions of dollars) 





Plant & Equipment Spending 
(in billions of dollars) 


Wages Paid (non-agricultural) 
(in billions of dollars) 
All U.S. Advertising 
(in billions of dollars) 


100.6 


213.6 | 285.1 391.7 


434.4 | 435.0° 





Business Paper 
Advertising Volume 


(in millions of dollars) 





Business Paper 
Advertising Volume 


(in thousands of pages) 





Business Paper Advertising 
volume—-per $1,000 of GNP** 





Business Paper Advertising Vol. 
p/$1,000 Nat'l income** 


Business Paper Révertsing vel. 
p/$1,000 Plant & equip. 


Business Paper Advertising vol. 
p/$1,000 non-ag. wages** 





Business Paper Advertising vol. 





*Estimated 


business paper ad volume in pages. 





spending* 06 


1.31 
009 
30.66 
p/$1,000 all U.S. advertising" | .20 


**Bold figures show business paper ad volume in 


1.49 
.008 
59.84 


.33 








1957 was 209.4%. There is a drop 
anticipated in page volume for 1958, 
but nonetheless the total should 
still exceed the 1955 figure which 
in itself was 171% higher than the 
1940 total. 


Dollar ratios . . Chart 3 provides a 
picture of the ratio of business pub- 
lication advertising per $1,000 of 
various factors such as gross na- 
tional product, national income, 
plant and equipment expenditures, 
and other yardsticks. Chart 3 also 
provides similar ratios on a page 
basis, rather than dollars; in other 
words, it shows the amount of space 
per $1,000 of gross national product, 
national income, and so forth. In 
1957 the ratio of business publica- 
tion advertising to the gross nation- 
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al product was $1.17 for every $1,000 
of gross national product. This was 
a high figure for the period under 
study. The year 1958 may well ex- 
ceed this ratio going to $1.19 per 
$1,000 of gross national product. 


The same trend is also revealed 
in the ratio of business publication 
advertising to national income. In 
1957 this ratio equalled $1.42 for 
every $1,000 of national income. 
Again our 1958 estimate may well 
bring this ratio to its highest point 
ever achieved of $1.44 per $1,000 
of national income. In connection 
with plant and equipment expendi- 
tures, the high point was achieved 
in the war year of 1945 when the 
ratio hit a total of $19.77 per $1,000 
of plant and equipment expendi- 
tures. The year 1957 saw a slight 


drop as compared with 1955, but it 
looks like the 1958 estimate of ad- 
vertising volume and the drop in 
plant and equipment expenditures 
for 1958 will develop a higher ratio 
than we've had since 1950 reaching 
a total perhaps of $15.74 of business 
publication advertising for every 
$1,000 of plant and equipment ex- 
penditures. 

The ratio of business publication 
advertising per $1,000 of non-agri- 
cultural wages reached a high peak 
in 1957 of $2.16 per $1,000 of wages 
paid. This was the highest ever 
achieved. However, if present wage 
estimates prevail for 1958 our ratio 
in that period will drop to $2.08 as 
compared with $2.16 for 1957. 

The ratio of business publication 
advertising per $1,000 of total U.S. 
advertising reached its high peak 
in 1945—$59.84 per $1,000 of total 
advertising. However, 1957 also had 
a high ratio of $48.80. Except for 
1945 this is the highest this ratio 
has ever gone. However, unless total 
advertising falls below the $11 bil- 
lion figure, it looks as if the 1958 
ratio may slip slightly below the 
1957 figure for a total of $47.21 per 
$1,000 of U.S. advertising. Never- 
theless, this would be the third 
highest ratio achieved in the period 
shown. 


Page ratios . . Here the shift and 
trend in the ratio pattern is not 
quite so obvious because the volume 
involved in terms of pages is not 
very great when analyzed in con- 
junction to gross national product 
and other large figures of that na- 
ture. Nevertheless, Chart 3 shows 
the proportion of physical advertis- 
ing to gross national product. The 
highest point achieved was in 1945 
when it registered at .005 of a page 
and since then it is held steady at 
about .003 of a page. 

On national income, the ratio 
stood at .005 of a page for both the 
1940 and 1945 period. Since then it 
went to .003 in 1950 and ’55, but in 
1957 it moved up to .004 of a page. 
However, for 1958 it looks as if it 
may well go back to the .003 level. 

The plant and equipment ratio 
hit its high point in 1945 with .11 
parts of a page, then it went down 
to .04 in 1950 and ’55, slipping to 
.03 of a page in 1957 as the result 
of the large increase in the amount 





of plant and equipment expendi- 
tures. With the 1958 total of plant 
and equipment expenditures, how- 
ever, it looks as though the ratio 
may well go to .04 of a page. 

On the basis of wages paid, the 
ratio of advertising pages per $1,000 
of wages paid has gone from .009 of 
a page in 1940 to .008 of a page in 
1945. From that point on it has held 
steady at .005 since 1950. Relating 
the amount of physical advertising 
per $1,000 of total advertising, the 
high point again was 1945 with .33 
parts of a page coming down to .13 
in 1950, holding even for the 1955 
and ’57 period at .12 of a page, and 
perhaps with a slide down to .11 
of a page in 1958 assuming the US. 
total advertising volume hits $11- 
billion. 


Service industries boom . . 
Chart 4 reflects the current trend 
that has been noticed in the shift 
in employment and business ac- 
tivity toward the service industries. 
This table shows industrial publi- 
cations have gone from 64.7% of 
the total volume in 1950 to 61% for 
1957. 


Business papers grow fastest.. 
Chart 5 compares the growth of 
business publications since 1940 
with that of general weekly mag- 
azines, women’s magazines, farm 
magazines, general monthly mag- 
azines and outdoor advertising. 
Business papers have had the great- 
est growth since 1940 on a percent- 
age basis. It is also interesting to 
note that on a volume basis busi- 
ness publications also exceed each 
of the different classes of media 
shown. Only in 1940 and in 1950 did 
general weekly magazines exceed 
business paper advertising. 


Business vs. consumer market 
- « It is always difficult to make 
comparisons between these two 
groups. Three studies are available 
which provide some rough indi- 
cators. A study by Dr. T. H. Beck- 
man of Ohio State University 
estimated that 51.3% of all goods 
are marketed and sold to industry, 
and 48.7% sold to consumers. Later 
the 20th Century Fund reported that 
the manufacturing industry pur- 
chased $47.2 billion as compared 
with annual consumer purchases of 


$48.7 billion. And still later a re- 
port of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce on wholesale distribu- 
tion of goods reported that 44.8% 
goes to the industrial consumer and 
55.2% goes to the home consumer. 

With such estimates in mind it 
seems reasonable to split the na- 
tional income roughly 50-50 be- 
tween the business and consumer 
markets, i.e., 50% of approximately 
$358.2 billion of national income for 
1957 would be $179.1 billion for the 
business market and a like amount 
for the consumer market. Consumer 


advertising in general magazines, 
radio, television and newspapers in 
1957 totalled $6.1 billion or $29.00 
of national income for every dollar 
of consumer advertising. On the 
other hand, advertising in business 
publications totalled $567.6 million 
or $316.00 of national income for 
every dollar of business publica- 
tion advertising. In other words, 
dollar-for-dollar, business publica- 
tion advertising taps a potential 
market which is over 11 times 
greater than that tapped by con- 
sumer publication advertising. 





Table 4 


. Manufacturing 

- Construction & architecture 

. Mining, petroieum & lumbering 
- Power & public utilities 

. All other industrials 


Subtotal — Industrial Pubs. 


. Retail outlets 

. Personal services 

. Hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. 

. Medical, dental & similar profs. 

. Transportation & transport serv. 
. Finance, banking & insurance 

. Government & education 

. Export and import 

. Miscellaneous trades 


Grand Total All Bus. Pubs. 





Business Publication Advertising — By Field 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
“*Ad. % of *Ad. 


$103,367 


$145,704 64.7 


$225,200 


1950 1957 
Yo of 
Vol. Total Vol. Total 
45.9 $216,481 42.5 
20,718 9.2 60,293 11.8 
13,062 5.8 20,353 4.0 
4,729 2.1 7,801 1.6 
3,828 1.7 5,792 1.1 
$310,720 61.0 
50,742 10.0 
12,138 2.4 
14,119 2.8 
25,771 5.1 
9479 1.9 
18,722 3.7 
17,080 3.3 
23,485 4.6 
26,821 5.2 


25,898 11.5 
4,954 2.2 
7,206 3.2 

12,611 5.6 
5,180 2.3 
3,603 1.6 
6,306 2.8 
6,531 2.9 
7,207 3.2 


$509,077 100.0 


*Space costs only 








Table 5 


*Business Papers 
% over 1940 


*General Weekly Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Women’s Magazines 
% over 1940 


*General Monthly Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Farm Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Outdoor Advertising 
% over 1940 





Business Papers Versus Five Other Advertising Media 


1957 1956 


$567.6 $496.0 $446.2 $251.1 $191.8 $ 71.4 
695.0 594.7 524.9 


$469.0 $439.5 $396.4 $261.1 $188.0 $103.5 
353.1 


$165.0 $165.6 $161.1 $129.4 $ 97.1 $ 48.5 
240.2 241.4 232.2 


$159.0 $152.5 $133.4 $ 87.5 $ 59.1 $ 33.9 
369.0 349.9 293.5 


$ 71.0 $ 73.1 $ 72.3 $ 58.1 32.1 $ 18.6 
281.7 293.0 288.7 


$204.0 $199.6 $192.4 $142.5 71.7 $ 44.7 
356.4 346.5 330.4 


*includes space and pr 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1955 1950 1945 1940 


251.7 168.6 


324.6 283.0 152.3 81.6 
166.8 100.2 
158.1 74.3 


212.4 72.6 


218.8 60.4 


Aueri 
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Table 6 





Total Industrial Advertising Volume 
(Millions of dollars) 


% change 

industrial ever previous % change 
Year advertising year over 1940 
1959* $1,328.4 10.0 647.1. 
1958* 1,207.7 2.0 579.2 
1957 1,184.0 14.5 565.9 
1956 1,034.4 6.0 481.8 
1955 976.1 56.0 449.0 
1950 625.6 30.9 251.9 
1945 477.8 168.7 168.7 
1940 177.8 _ _ 





Note: NIAA percentages used to project industrial advertising 
volume—36%—1940, 1945, 1950; 41%—1955; 43%—1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959. 





*Estimated 











Business publication's share . . 
In 1940 the share of the business 
paper dollar of total advertising in 
all media stood at 3.4%. In 1945 it 
reached its top percentage of 6.7% 
due primarily to the influence of 
World War II. In 1950 it reached its 
low point since 1945 of 4.4% and 
since then has shifted up and down 
reaching a total of 5% in 1956 and 
a total of 5.4% in 1957, the highest 
percentage since 1946 when busi- 
ness papers’ share stood at 5.9%. 





Industrial ad volume .. Chart 6 
shows that total industrial ad vol- 
ume has continued to increase since 
1956, which became the first billion- 
dollar year for industrial advertis- 
ing. 

In 1957 it is estimated at $1.184 
billion and in looking ahead to 1958 
and ’59, it is likely to see totals of 
$1.207 billion in 1958 and $1.328 bil- 
lion for 1959. 





Number of Audited Publications 


TOTAL AUDITED UNAUDITED Since 1940 industrial advertising 
ae, ae % of has increased 647%, and business 
total No. total No. total publications’ share has gone from 

36% in 1950 to 43% in 1957. 





Industrial 46.8 46.7 53.3 
Merchandising 28.0 42.5 57.5 Publishing costs . . Like any other 
rc anpen a wo 94 = i business operation, business paper 
mancia' . . e . A 
f Ww 
Medical 109 are +27 500 poral publishers have been faced ith 
Religious 0.7 2 13.3 13 86.7 higher costs of doing business. Here 
Educational , 3.1 13 20.3 51 79.7 are some of the increases in basic 
Government 2.3 2 14.3 42 85.7 operating costs that publishers have 
Total 100.0 817 39.0 1,276 61.0 had to absorb. The percentages 
show the increase of costs in 1958 


Source: January, 1958 edition SR&DS 
over 1951. 
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“We just spent $11,000 for MOTO- 
TRUC’s as a result of an ad in 
FACTORY.” 


General Foreman, Detroit, Mich. 


“Yes. A $250,000 conveyor contract, 
including work bench layout — a full 
production line—picked out primarily 
from ads in FACTORY. This was in 
the summer of 1957.” 

Plant Manager, Chelsea, Mass. 


“| saw WAYNE sweeper and purchased 
same — about a year ago.” 
Vice President, Detroit, Mich. 





“Recently we installed permanent 
magnets from ERIEZ COMPANY. We 
located them through FACTORY.” 


Administrative Assistant, St. Louis, Mo. 


“The LEWIS-SHEPARD automatic lift 
truck — we saw the ad on the new 
short platform truck in FACTORY. We 
ordered it and have it working now.” 

Plant Manager, L.I. City, N. Y. 


“Yes, from HEPPENSTALL. We wrote 
for more information on a clamp or 
hook the men in the foundry could use 
to handle hot castings more effec- 
tively and efficiently. We are install- 
ing at the present time.” 


Plant Industrial Engineer, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











“Yes, we are trying to remodel our 
old factory and recently bought some 


steel shelving wing sa adver- 
tised in FACTORY—ACME'STEEL COM- 


” 


PANY, Dexion slotted angle shelving. 


Plant Superintendent, St. Louis, Mo. 





“The SYLVANIA ad interested me 
enough that | ordered new fixtures for 
our plant. This particular item has a 
reflector built inside the tube.” 
Plant Maintenance Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 








“Yes, there was a REMINGTON RAND 
filing system advertised; we called 
the company and they sent a man who 
reviewed our needs. We installed the 
system they suggested.” 

Personnel Director, Detroit, Mich. 

















“| have sent for catalogs on ALLEN- 
BRADLEY motor controls after which 
we purchased same and find them 
very Satisfactory.” 


Piant Engineer, Stratford, Conn. 





“| used PLEXIGLAS as a result of an 
ad in FACTORY magazine. It was a 
Safety application —a place in the 
plant where we could not use glass.” 


Personnel Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 





“From an ad in a recent issue, we 
started using RUST-OLEUM for paint- 
ing machine frames with a base coat.” 


industrial Relations Director, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 








“| bought a HOUGH Payloader as a 
result of seeing their ad.” 
Plant Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“We purchased a RAPIDS-STANDARD 
conveyor as a result of seeing them 
in FACTORY ads.” 


Asst. Director of Mfg., Philadelphia, Pa. 







A 
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“OTIS ELEVATOR had an ad several 
months ago in FACTORY, showing a 
tilting elevator. We incorporated the 
idea in a new plant we were working 
on at the time.” 


Senior Industrial Engineer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








“Both PITTSBURGH COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS and SCOTCH aisle-marking tape 
were located through FACTORY adver- 
tising. We are using both.” 


Plant Engineer, Kansas City, Mo. 






































od 


“We purchased a safety step ladder 
as a result of reading a BALLYMORE 
ad in FACTORY.” 


Maintenance Supervisor, Kansas City, Mo. 























“We bought MALSBARY steam clean- 
ers from advertisements in FACTORY.” 


Supervisor of Maintenance, Cleveland, Ohio 








“Have purchased a FINNELL floor 
washer that | first saw in a FACTORY 


ad.” 
Plant Manager, Philadelphia, Pa, 








OY 


“From a FALK ad in FACTORY, we 
wrote for information on reduction 
gears. We got very prompt action and 
installed it.” 


General Maintenance Foreman, Baltimore, Md. 





“We located ALEMITE automatic lubri- 
cation from advertising in FACTORY 
and are now in the process of putting 


it in.” 
Industrial Engineer, Houston, Tex. 








eral 


the 
king 





“It was through an ad in FACTORY that 
| got to know Pagemaster (STROM- 
BERG-CARLSON) and we installed it 


in the plant.” 
Staff Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 





—— 


“We first heard about Unisorb (FEL- 
TERS COMPANY) from an ad in FAC- 
TORY. We are now using on a foot 
press and it works fine. | am going to 
see if | can put them on other ma- 
chines.” 


Maintenance Superintendent, Union, N. J. 





“Two years ago, | bought a CLARK fork 
lift truck through an ad in FACTORY. 
In February of this year, we purchased 
another one.” 


Supervisor of Maintenance, Seattle, Wash. 





an- 








“I surely can give you an example; 
namely, in the last year we bought 
some of the CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
Magnamatics (power tools). We are 
glad we have them for they are worth 
every cent we spent.” 


Plant Engineer, Fraser, Mich. 








“RCA ran an ad on a two-way system 
of communication for material han- 
dling from the head foreman to dif- 
ferent pieces of equipment. We wrote 
for information and finally bought it.” 


Manager, Cleveland, Ohio 





“We have bought TOLEDO SCALES 
through ads in FACTORY.” 


Plant Superintendent, Akron, Ohio 








FACTORY 


Yes, FACTORY sells goods! Want more 
evidence? Write for your copy of the 


"AD-ACTION AUDIT 


...a running record of over 160 reader 
comments, telling you about equipment 
and supplies they purchased... from the 


advertising pages of only four regular 
monthly issues of FACTORY 


They run the plant 
... they read FACTORY 
... they buy what you sell! 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


ALL FOR SALES 


Chicago ad clubs 
to hold six-week 
marketing clinics 


# “Sales Are Our Business” has 
been chosen as the theme of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club’s “1958 Workshop.” First ses- 
sion is scheduled for Oct. 13. 

Of the eight separate clinics, one 
is devoted exclusively to industrial 
advertising and marketing. It will 
be held on Thursdays and will be 
under the general chairmanship of 
Dudley Rockwell of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
at the various clinics are: films; 
trade show exhibiting; art; public- 
ity and public relations; pricing 
and price policies; product and 
package design; selecting channels 
of distribution; copywriting; adver- 
tising production; and, direct mail. 

A special “kick-off” meeting will 
be held Oct. 2, to explain the clinics 
to anyone interested. To be held in 
the Boulevard Room of the Shera- 
ton Hotel, the non-dinner, free-of- 
charge meeting will feature a talk 
on the future of advertising, by 
Emerson Foote, senior vice-presi- 
dent of McCann-Erickson. 

Fee for each six-week clinic is 
$17.50 up to Oct. 6; $20 thereafter. 
To register write or phone CFAC, 
36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, FR 
2-4288. 





Movie to explain machine 
tools to general public 


= The National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association is taking posi- 
tive action to counteract the gen- 
eral public’s ignorance of its field. 


The association has started pro- 
duction of a purely educational film 
designed to acquaint more people 
with the nature and function of ma- 
chine tools. 

According to A. V._ Bodine, 
NMTBA president, “They [machine 
tools] are basic both to our stand- 
ard of living and to national de- 
fense; and yet thousands of people 
do not know what they are or what 
they do.” 

Copies of the film will be available 
early in 1959. 


Plan ‘how aircraft, missile 
industries buy’ seminars 


= A series of one-day seminars on 
“How the aircraft and missile indus- 
tries buy” is being planned by 
Aeronautical Procurement, a prop- 
erty of Industrial Publishing Corp., 
Cleveland. 

The seminars, which will be 
scheduled for major U.S. cities, will 
be conducted primarily for sales ex- 
ecutives and their staffs. For more 
information write Aeronautical Pro- 
curement, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 
15. 


UP, BUT NOT AS MUCH 





Middle management 
executive’s salary 
up 4.8%: AMA 


= If you’re middle management 
you got a raise this year—but it 
wasn’t as big as the one you got last 
year. 

According to an American Man- 
agement Association survey, the 
“average” middle management ex- 
ecutive’s salary increased 4.8% 
(from $11,240 to $11,800) during the 


last 12 months. This compares to a 
5.8% increase reported in last year’s 
AMA report. 

The current report 
compensation paid to more than 
8,100 executives in 286 companies 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

These executives hold such titles 
as plant manager, regional sales 
manager, chief accountant, labor re- 
lations manager, general attorney, 
and product development engineer. 

Canadian middle management ex- 
ecutives fared somewhat better than 
did their U.S. counterparts in ob- 
taining salary increases. Their sal- 
aries rose 5.2%. But, on the average, 
Canadian middle management is 
paid on a lower scale. 


covers the 


What's new in the 
business paper field 


Timber of Canada . . Toronto, has 
printed a new section for western 
loggers and lumbermen in its Sep- 
tember issue. The section will be 
circulated to British Columbia, Yu- 
kon and Alberta only. Regional ad- 
vertising will be placed in this 
“Western News” section and special 
rates have been established. 


New England Architect & Builder Illus- 
trated . . was introduced to the six- 
state New England area last month 
by Norbrook Publishing Co., Boston. 
It is beamed at the building con- 
struction industry in that area, 


Stereo 1959 . . is name of new annual 
published this month by Electronic 
Technician, New York. 100,000 
copies of this annual, designed to 
explain the technical aspects of 
stereophonic sound to electronic 
service dealers, technicians and con- 
sumers, were printed. This includes 
54,000 bound-in supplements to 
Electronic Technician’s September 
issue. 


Petrochemical Industry . . was intro- 
duced last June by Industrial Trade 
Publications, Conroe, Texas. Circu- 
lation is in excess of 10,000. 


Doctors’ Digest . . will be published 
beginning January, 1959, by Hugh 
C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., 
Toronto. Tie king-size (1144x1114) 
magazine is expected to be circu- 
lated to 25,000 Canadian physicians. 
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Industria! Laboratories . . a property of 
Industrial Laboratories Publishing 
Co., Chicago, has changed from 
king-size to standard format. Also, 
the magazine has retained Beslow & 
Associates as printing consultants 
and has switched from letterpress to 
offset printing. 


Canner/Packer . . is name of new pub- 
lication resulting from the merger 
of Canner & Freezer, Chicago, Food 
Packer, Chicago, and Western Can- 
ner & Packer, San Francisco. Ac- 


cording to the newly formed Triad ' 


Publishing Co., Chicago, the first is- 
sue of Canner/Packer will appear in 
October. It will have two editions: a 
national with about 6,300 circula- 
tion, and a western with about 2,200. 


to be issued 
monthly beginning February, 1959, 
by MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co., 
Toronto, has announced the follow- 
ing rates: 
Space 

l page $260 $230 $198 
2/3 page 221 200 170 
1/2 page 145 130 115 


Progressive Plastics . . 


l-time 6-times 12-times 


Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics . 
is the new name of Applied Hy- 
draulics Magazine, owned by Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. 


Industrial representative . 


Agricultural Chemicals in Canada 
has been introduced by Stovel-Ad- 
vocate Publications, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada. Beamed at wholesale and 
retail distributors of chemicals and 
chemicals application equipment, it 
will be published five times a year— 
in September, December, February, 
March and June. Estimated circula- 
tion: 13,000. 


Chilton Co. . . Philadelphia, has re- 
tained Robert Gunning, noted read- 
ability expert. Chilton says this is 
the first time Mr. Gunning has been 
retained by a publisher on a con- 
tinuing basis. 


U. S. Truckers . . will bow in January, 
1959, as official publication of the 
United States Truck Drivers As- 
sociation. A property of United 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga., the 
monthly will have a guaranteed 
circulation in excess of 10,000. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . New 
York, has announced that Walter F. 
Crowder, editor of Industrial Dis- 
tribution, will also assume the duties 
of publisher. He succeeds A. M. 
Morris, publisher since 1945, who is 
retiring. Donald C. McGraw, Jr., 


. Secretary of Commerce Weeks (left) bids an 


official farewell to Fred Wittner, head of Fred Wittner Advertising, New 
York, prior to the latter’s departure on a two-month tour as a member of 
the U.S. Trade Mission to Yugoslavia. Along with Mr. Wittner (who is 
also chairman of the Four A’s business publications committee) on the 
trade mission are Robert C. Gordon, sales manager, Time magazine; John 
D. Dewhurst, president, Arrow Tool Co.; and Harold E. Allen and Walter 
C. Clyde, Jr., of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
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currently sales manager of the com- 
pany’s mining publications, will be- 
come assistant publisher of Indus- 
trial Distribution. 


Verified Audit Circulation Co. . 

Los Angeles, signed up 19 new pub- 
lications from May 1, 1958, to July 
22. VAC membership now totals 66 


magazines and 67 newspapers. 


Power Transmission Design . . will bow 
this coming January as the 14th 
publication of the Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., Cleveland. Devoted 
exclusively to the field of me- 
chanical power transmission, the 
magazine will cover the design, ap- 
plication and maintenance of such 
systems and components as chain 
drives, packaged transmissions, fluid 
drives, bearings and pillow blocks, 
clutches and brakes and the like. 


Graphic Arts Buyer . . was introduced 
this month by a Devon, Pa., pub- 
lisher of the same name. The 
monthly is aimed at industrial buy- 
ers of paper, printing, display and 
other graphic arts materials in the 
New York-Philadelphia area. 


- will be 
published early in 1959 by Canadian 
Plastics, Toronto. It will consist of 
five sections: (1) a list of plastics 
processors, (2) a directory of ma- 
terials and supplies, (3) a directory 
of machinery and equipment, (4) 
trade names of products and serv- 
ices, and (5) who’s who in the 
plastics industry. 


Plastics Directory of Canada . 


Western Industrial Empire . . was in- 
troduced this month by the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Purchasing Guide, 
Los Angeles. The monthly will cover 
the full range of western industry 
and business. 


Society of Business Publication Designers 

. is proposed name of association 
of business paper art directors. 
James E. Wilcox, art director, Tech- 
nical Publishing Co., 308 E. James 
St., Barrington, Ill., is temporary 
chairman. 


N.C. State College forms 
industrial design department 


= In recognition of the fact that 
“good design pays off in the market 
place,” a new department, to train 
students in industrial product de- 





sign, has been established at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

In addition, a comprehensive five- 
year course of study for a degree 
of Bachelor of Product Design has 
been inaugurated with the fall 
school term. 

Austin R. Baer, president, Idea 
Technology, New York, a product 
design consulting firm, will head 
the department, which, he said, “will 
work closely with industry in the 
development of a curriculum geared 
to current industrial problems and 
objectives.” 

The new program ties in with 
the state’s industrial site develop- 
ment project. 


THE FRONT LINE 


AMA plans confabs 
for district 
sales management 


® A series of educational confer- 
ences for district sales managers 
will be held this fall by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, New 
York. 

Purpose of the conferences is to 
show front-line sales supervisors 
how they can help salesmen direct 
their selling efforts into the most 
profitable channels. 

In all, more than 1,000 regional 
and district sales managers are ex- 
pected to attend the conferences, 
which are scheduled for Oct. 6-7 at 
the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles, 
for Nov. 6-7 at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York, and for Dec. 15-16 at 
the Palmer House in Chicago. 

Specific topics to be discussed in- 
clude: how to develop effective 
standards of performance for sales- 
men; how to help salesmen plan and 
organize their sales coverage; how 
to improve on-the-job training; how 
to motivate older salesmen to in- 
creased effort; how to help new 
salesmen realize their potential 
quickly; and, how to make salesmen 
expense- and profit-conscious. 

Also, the AMA’s two-week course 
in management for first-line sales 
supervisors will be given six times 
between September and June at 
AMA headquarters in New York; at 
the AMA Academy at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y.; and in Chicago and San 
Francisco hotels. 





Wood promoters . 


- Robert C. Dorman (left), central manager, 


Timber Structures, receives Wood Working’s award for his 
company’s promotion of wood utilization. Loren Jouett, mar- 
keting director, Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, IIl., makes 


the presentation. 


Four Wheel Drive combines 
sales, new product divisions 


= Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis. has formed a 
marketing division with primary re- 
sponsibilities for sales and new 
product origination and develop- 
ment. 

The new division will be headed 
by G. F. DeCoursin, vice-president 
of marketing. He was formerly sales 
vice-president. 

In addition to sales and new 
products, Mr. DeCoursin’s group 
will have charge of FWD’s market 
research and merchandising activi- 
ties. 


City College offers course 
in advertising research 


= A 14-week graduate course in 
advertising research will begin Sep- 
tember 23 at City College’s Baruch 
School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, New York. 

The course is designed to help de- 
velop a frame of reference for the 
evaluation of advertising research 
methods, not to teach techniques. It 
will include: exploration of tech- 
niques used in determining and 
measuring markets; product analy- 
sis; media research; broadcast pro- 
gram ratings, with analysis of var- 


ious rating systems; and, copy test- 
ing. 

For registration information write 
Graduate Div., CCNY Baruch 
School, 17 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10. 


Gischel, former Industrial 
Adman of the Year, is dead 


= Charles E. 
Gischel, INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKET- 
1Nc’s_ Industrial 
Advertising Man 
of the Year for 
1943, died July 
28 at the age of 
Gischel 61. 

A graduate of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Mr. Gischel held such po- 
sitions as advertising and public 
relations director of Walter Kidde 
& Co. and sales promotion manager 
for Heli-Coil Corp. He was also a 
past president of the New Jersey 
chapter of the NIAA. 


Fred E. Adams elected IARI 
Board of Trustees chairman 


= Fred E. Adams, president, G. M. 
Basford Co., New York, has been 
elected chairman of the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute’s 

Continued on page 82 
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Gloombusters . . 


Diane Daniggelis models oversize button of 


“Life’s Wonderful’’ Club, organization dedicated to chasing 
recession blues and bringing new era of prosperity. Club was 
started by employes of Spector Freight System, Chicago, 
spread to company’s customers, is now being promoted nation- 
wide. Only requirernent for membership: A promise to make at 
least two optimistic observations each day. Spector president 
W. Stanhaus is shown pinning button reading ‘’Life’s wonder- 
ful . . and so is business’’ on gloombuster Daniggelis. 


Board of Trustees. He succeeds J. 
A. Duvall, advertising director for 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 

Mr. Adams has been a member 
of the IARI board since 1956, and 
was vice-chairman before being 
elected to his new post. He is cur- 
rently a director of Sun Chemical 
Corp. and a director of Yachting 
Publishing Corp. 


Industrial Hall of Fame 
for Wisconsin marketers 


# A Wisconsin Industrial Hall of 
Fame has been established by the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, to honor those who have con- 
tributed significantly to the State’s 
present industrial stature. 
Considered also in making selec- 
tions of individuals to be honored 
are the nominee’s contributions of 
an educational, civic and cultural 
nature. The honor is posthumous, 
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with eligibility restricted to those 
who have been dead five years or 
more. 

Among those named as the first 
members are: Edward P. Allis— 
founder of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
Jerome I. Case—founder of the J. I. 
Case Co.; and Cyrus C. Yawkey— 
lumberman and organizer of the 
Marathon Corp. 

Photos and biographical material 
on the honorees are to be perma- 
nently displayed in the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society headquar- 
ters, Madison, Wis. 


Chicago SP executives 
re-elect Borendame 


® The Chicago chapter of the Sales 
Promotion Executives Association 
has re-elected James E. Borendame, 
marketing services director, Acme 
Steel Co., president for the 1958-59 
term. Mr. Borendame has also been 


elected a member of the national 
board of directors. 

Other newly elected officers of 
the Chicago chapter are Robert A. 
Shepard, sales promotion manager, 
Central Div., Seagram Distillers Co., 
first vice-president; Ralph Cox, sales 
promotion manager Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co., second vice-president; Bart 
Farrell, advertising staff member, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
secretary; and John J. Poister, vice- 
president, Wentzel, Wainwright, 
Poister & Poore, treasurer. 


NBP to offer ‘Know How’ 
file to members 


# A for-members-only “Know 
How” file is being readied by Na- 
tional Business Publications, Wash- 
ington. 

Available soon, the file will in- 
clude such guides as, “How to an- 
nounce rate adjustments,” “How to 
promote special issues,’ “How to 
prepare media data,” “How to blue- 
print expanded quarters,” and “How 
to merchandise editorial content.” 

William P. Giglio will supervise 
the file program. He has recently 
been advanced from executive as- 
sistant to vice-president of NBP 
headquarters. Also, Lorelli E. Lun- 
dry, formerly administrative assist- 
ant, has been promoted to secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the associ- 
ation. 


Offers Canadian metalworking 
production equipment census 


= A comprehensive census report 
on Canada’s metalworking produc- 
tion equipment is being offered by 
Canadian Machinery, a property of 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 
Toronto, at $1 a copy. 

The 40-page report covers the 
type, age and location of nearly 
262,000 pieces of major production 
equipment in Canada. Important 
disclosures contained in the census 
figures include: 


e Almost 17% of Canada’s metal- 
working machinery is over 20 years 
old. More than half is over 10 years 
old. This corresponds almost exact- 
ly to percentages in the United 
States. 


® More than 80% of the machines 
Continued on page 221 
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Atom smashers are made as accurate- 
ly as they are big . . . to the point of 
having a huge carbide die made to 
produce laminations for just one set 
of magnetic cores. Get the details on 


page 40. 
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in METALWORKING many can buy, but... 


problems in their plants. They have 
sent our advertisers over 450,000 in- 
quiries in the last five years. 


New materials and modern machines 
require a prime metalworking pros- 
pect to have a technical background 
and major responsibility for making 
his company’s products. Only such a 
man knows if your product is needed ; 
only he will voluntarily try to visualize 
its practicality for his plant. Once he’s 
sold, he'll sell others if he must. 

Others could buy but don’t . . . they 
just approve. Without intimate con- 
tact with manufacturing problems they 
can only judge . . . not imagine. 

The men who can imagine are search- 
ing for ideas. That's why they have 


asked us to put a complete Table of 
Contents on the front cover. It brings 
the whole issue to their attention at 
once. It serves as a constant reminder 
of what's yet unread, and it’s useful 
when they want to note articles for the 
attention of subordinates. 

The titles on the cover serve adver- 
tisers, too. Their promise of problem- 
solving technical material attracts men 
who want to know how to make metal 
products better, faster and at a lesser 
cost. These are the men who are look- 
ing for your product. They want to 
know how it can solve manufacturing 


For further information on how 
Tooling & Production serves the 
metalworking market, write for 


T & P’s Basic Data Folder. 


OOLING 
RODUCTION 


P. O. Box 3505 
CLEVELAND 18, Ohio 
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ALERTING ALL 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS 
AND THEIR 
AGENCIES 


ex Putman 


for proven 
HIGHEST } performance in 
HONORS 


industrial advertising 


NOW $9,000.00 


in Cash Awards 
$3,000.00 for Sales Directors 
$3,000.00 for 





Advertising Directors 
Start Now to prepare your entry 


Complete detalis on request— 





$3,000.00 for Advertising 


Agency Counsel Donor Putman Publishing Company, Publishers of 
Chemical Processing, Food Processing, 


Food Business, Power Industry 
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now recognizing ... the greater PUTMAN AWARDS 
for 1959 will include an additional $3,000.00 in cash awards, plus 
SALES DIRECTORS Citations, for sales directors of winning entries. 
. .. as before, there will be two separate classifications of Awards 
for the invaluable —HIGHEST HONORS and HONORS. Cash awards of $3,000.00 
will be made to each of three “‘Highest Honors’’ winners 
part that sales plays divided equally between advertising director, sales director, and 
advertising agency counsel. In addition, there will be Citations to 
in every highly effective the seven “Honors”’ winners as well as the three “Highest 
Honors’’ winners. Judging is done exclusively by Top Management 
advertising program men in industrial firms. 





when awards Presentation of Awards will be made at the Awards 
ill b = Luncheon to be held in May 1959 by the Poor Richard 
wilt be given Club of Philadelphia. 











for the 1959 PUTMAN AWARD Competition! 


write the Putmans Award Library, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Sponsor The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia — America’s oldest advertising club— 
sponsor of the past two Putman Awards—will again 
be sponsor of the Awards for 1959. 
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Individually, or in combination, 


these factors purchase-control every job 


in heating, piping and air conditioning 


You have to reach all of these specifying and 
buying factors—no one alone covers the market 
for you. 

Besides their unquestioned control of pur- 
chasing, in the industrial-large building field, 
how else do these KEY factors “fit together’? 
In this way: As a group, they form the 
reader-audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


How do these engineers and contractors re- 
gard HP&AC? The provable answer is — 


SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS BP 


HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid 
circulation in its field. 

How do manufacturers and their agencies 
rate HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable — 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising vol- 
ume, has more advertisers, and is used on an 
exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Where do your products fit into the puzzle? 
Complete information by return mail. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





Following through 
Organization commitiee 


finally gets organized 


# Although delayed by the diffi- 
culty of finding enough members 
who were willing to commit them- 
selves to the tough task ahead, 
NIAA’s “Operation Follow- 
Through” committee is finally in 
operation. 

The committee, which has been 
renamed “The NIAA Organization 
Development Committee,” faces the 
none too enviable job of (1) study- 
ing the ISIM Task Force proposals, 
(2) reviewing NIAA’s over-all or- 
ganizational structure, and (3) mak- 
ing suggestions for NIAA’s future 
in time for action at the 1959 an- 
nual conference in San Francisco. 

The group as finally organized is 
not quite the same as the one out- 
lined in the amended “Operation 
Follow-Through,” which won ap- 
proval of delegates after a hectic 
convention session in St. Louis 
(June IM). The _ convention-ap- 
proved committee was to be com- 
posed of 11 men — eight NIAA 
active members, one non-voting 
chairman, one non-voting writer 
and one member of the original 
ISIM Task Force, who was to op- 
erate only in an advisory capacity. 

Difficulties of organization, how- 
ever, led to a group with a slightly 
different composition. Instead of 
eight active NIAA members with 
full voting power, the new Organi- 


John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


news 


zation Development Committee has 
ten, with two additional “temporary” 
members to provide representation 
for the West and Southwest, which 
are not represented in the “perma- 
nent” group. Thus far, the non- 
voting writer has yet to be added 
to the group, but plans call for such 
an appointment “as soon as there 
is something to write about.” 

Instead of a single member of the 
original ISIM Task Force, as called 
for in the original plan, the new 
committee will call upon different 
members of the group which pro- 
posed the ill-fated ISIM plan, de- 
pending upon the location of the 
meetings. 

Although difficulties in organiz- 
ing the new committee forced a de- 
lay in following the detailed time 
schedule outlined in the “Opera- 
tion Follow-Through” plan adopted 
by the convention, the new group 
lost no time in getting into action 
once a full roster was developed. 
At the first committee meeting held 
in New York last month, a special 
questionnaire, which covers all as- 
pects of the NIAA set-up, was pre- 
pared for mailing to all members. 
This will constitute the first step in 
a grass-roots communications pro- 
gram. The key to close liaison with 
members, however, will be through 
the committee members, both “per- 


manent” and “temporary,” who will 
have direct responsibility for con- 
tact with chapters in their individu- 
al areas. 

The next meeting of the commit- 
tee will be held in Detroit on Sep- 
tember 10. Subsequent meetings will 
be held in Rochester in October, in 
Pittsburgh in November, and in 
New York in December. Exact dates 
for the latter three meetings have 
not been announced. 


Committee members . . In addi- 
tion to chairman Willis T. Jensen, 
vice-president of Charles L. Rum- 
rill & Co., Rochester, N. Y., the 


committee consists of: 


@ Dan Byrd, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Dresser-Ideco 
Co., Columbus, O. 


e H. A. Harty, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Wolverine Tube 
Div., Calumet & Hecla, Allen Park, 
Mich. 


® Richard H. Koehler, advertising 
director, Westinghouse Air Brake, 
Pittsburgh. 


@ Claude V. Meconis, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
Rapids-Standard Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


eG. H. Pfeifer, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee. 


@ Harold E. Snyder, advertising 
manager, Arcos Corp., Philadelphia. 


® Gene Wedereit, advertising and 
public relations director, Chemetron 
Corp., Chicago. 


Continued on page 88 
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e Fred Wittner, president, Fred 
Wittner Advertising, New York. 


@ Jordon D. Wood, advertising 
manager, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 


e T. A. Yellowlees, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Motor & 
Control Dept., Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. 


The names of the two “tempo- 
rary” members representing the 
West and Southwest have not yet 
been announced. According to Mr. 
Jensen, these two members will not 
be able to attend all the committee 
meetings (because of the distance), 
but will be kept up to date and will 
have a voice in all decisions. 

The reason for expanding the 
committee beyond the original plan 
for eight active members, Mr. Jen- 
sen noted, is that the twelve repre- 
sent a more typical cross-section of 
the association. 


Dual job . . Commenting on the 
committee's responsibilities, Steve 
Miranda, advertising and public re- 
lations director, Dresser Industries, 
Dallas, and chairman of NIAA said, 
“The number one assignment passed 
on to me as new chairman of NIAA 
was the selection of a committee to 
undertake a considered study and 
re-evaluation of the Task Force 
ISIM proposal. This committee was 


Accepting gavel . . 
cf the NIAA, George C. Draper (right), Peacock Brothers, 
Ltd., accepts the gavel from immediate past president Mal- 
colm A. Byers, McKim Advertising, Ltd. 
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also to take a real good look at 
NIAA’s present organization and 
structure. 

“Such a dual study we hope will 
eventually produce a report from 
which the NIAA membership, act- 
ing through its executive committee 
and board of directors, can come 
up with a workable plan that will be 
acceptable to the membership and 
will contribute to the advancement 
and growth of NIAA in every re- 
spect. 

“Since it is the function of this 
committee to avoid a duplication of 
effort, I am implementing its work 
and findings by officially designating 
its chairman and members as 
NIAA’s Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee for the current year. 

“IT am, of course, most hopeful— 
and I am sure other NIAA officers 
and members are, too—that this 
committee will develop a definite 
plan of action—whatever the plan 
may be—to be presented, discussed 
and finalized by the entire member- 
ship at the San Francisco conven- 
tion next June.” 


Youngstown NIAA elects 
Wiebusch president 


= The new president of the 
Youngstown, O., chapter of the 
NIAA is Norman N. Wiebusch, 
vice-president and manager of Bay- 
less-Kerr Co., Warren, O. 


New president of the Montreal chapter 


James H. Case, account executive, 
Meek & Thomas, is new vice-presi- 
dent. Margaret Handel, Bayless- 
Kerr, was re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


THE GOAT 


Admen deserve voice 
in top level 
planning: Lavenson 


= Admen should make an intelli- 
gent appraisal of their responsibili- 
ties for company profits . . . because 
if they don’t, nobody else will, ac- 
cording to James H. Lavenson, 
president, Lavenson Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lavenson told the Boston 
NIAA chapter that—at the moment 
—top management men are busy 
reading about how they can fulfill 
their responsibilities for profits. He 
said that the boss “hasn’t even got- 
ten to the chapter about us yet— 
he’s still trying to find out about 
himself.” 

As to why admen should worry 
about profits, Mr. Lavenson said, 
“If sales and profits are up, the 
president bows low from the waist 
at the stockholders’ meeting, gives 
the treasurer and the sales manager 
a raise, and has a bonus declared 
for himself. But if sales and profits 
are down, the first remedy that 
comes to mind is: Fire the advertis- 
ing man; fire the agency. 

“We have the best incentive sys- 
tem yet devised to make profits our 
responsibility too. Our incentive is: 
We get to keep our jobs! We may 
not have responsibility for profits 
when they’re good, but we sure 
have responsibility for profits when 
they ain’t.” 

Mr. Lavenson also pointed out 
that too frequently the adman is 
held responsible for poor profits, in 
spite of the fact that the product 
was not competitively priced, or the 
salesmen lacked aggressiveness, or 
the service was inadequate. 

He stated, “I know only one an- 
swer to this state of affairs. If I’m 
going to suffer the consequences of 
bad business management, then, by 
golly, I want my say at the top—at 
the beginning and in the middle of 
the business process, not just at the 





end after everything is all set up 
for me to fall flat on my face.” 

According to Mr. Lavenson, one 
of the big reasons advertising is so 
often the goat during low profit 
periods is the lack of formalized 
advertising plans and _ objectives, 
formulated and agreed upon by top 
management. 

He then cited findings from the 
Frey Report that showed fewer than 
10% of the advertisers surveyed 
have a formalized advertising policy. 

Mr. Lavenson concluded, “Adver- 
tising is a tough assignment in any 
business. Let’s not make it tougher 
than it has to be. Let’s give adver- 
tising and advertising people the 
benefit of knowing what advertis- 
ing’s job is—and let’s give it to 
them in clear, concise and specific 


English.” 


Hartford, Conn., chapter 
elects Hohmeister president 


= Frank C. Hohmeister, advertising 
manager, Torrington Mfg. Co., has 
been elected president of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., chapter of the NIAA. 
Other officers for the 1958-59 
term are George Isbell, Veeder- 


Root, first vice-president; Charles 
W. Jones, Jr., Fafnir Bearing Co., 


second vice-president; Walter St. 
Onge, Jr., Torrington Co., treasurer; 
and Bruce Mattoon, Wilson, Haight, 
Welch & Grover, secretary. 


Milwaukee chapter announces 
college ad contest winners 


= The Milwaukee NIAA chapter 
has announced the winners of its 
first industrial advertising “talent 
search” contest. 

Cash awards of $100, $75, and $50 
were presented to James Lewan- 
dowski, Trond Sandvic and Fred- 
erick Cords, Jr., all of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The contest was open to college 
juniors and seniors from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Marquette 
University and Carroll and Beloit 
Colleges. Purpose of the competition 
was to throw added emphasis on 
the industrial aspects of both ad- 
vertising and marketing courses, 
and to bring promising students in 
contact with prospective employers. 

The contest was based on an ac- 


tual, current case history—the in- 
troduction of a new heavy-duty 
truck by the LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Co. of Peoria, Ill. Students 
were furnished actual product and 
market data, company background, 
etc. The students set up a complete 
media schedule for 12 months on a 
given budget, and prepared a two- 
page announcement ad, a direct 
mail piece, and a sales promotion 
letter to distributors. 


Tom Spence new president of 
Cleveland NIAA chapter 


s The Colum- 
bus, O., NIAA 
chapter has 
elected Tom J. 
Spence, adver- 
tising manager, 
Ebco Mfg. Co., 
president for the 
1958-59 term. 
Elected with 
Mr. Spence were: Jim Reynolds, 
Kight Advertising, first vice-presi- 
dent; Bob Coder, Harry M. Miller 
Advertising, second vice-president; 
Don Doherty, Hameroff Advertis- 
ing, secretary; and John Osborn, 
Columbus Bank Notes, treasurer. 


Spence 


Rutgers, N. J. chapter sponsor 
market development seminar 


= A ten-session seminar on indus- 
trial market development will begin 
October 8 at Rutgers University, 
Newark, N.J. 

Co-sponsored by Rutgers and the 
New Jersey NIAA chapter, the sem- 
inar will be conducted by prominent 
industrial executives. 

According to the course director, 
G. S. Corigliano, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Sel- 
Rex Corp., the various phases of 
the course will be covered as they 
occur in practice—from the deter- 
mination of the need for product 
and market research, through prod- 
uct development, competitive pric- 
ing, promoting, advertising and sell- 
ing. 

For details and registration in- 
formation contact George A. Tapper, 
director, Newark Extension Center, 
Rutgers University, 53 Washington 
St., Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo chapter elects 
James Ritter president 
= James C. Rit- 
ter, advertising 
and sales pro- 
motion manager, 
R. P. Adams Co., 
has been elected 
president of the 
Buffalo chapter 
of the NIAA. 
Other new of- 
ficers are: W. L. Conner, account 
supervisor, Comstock & Co., first 
vice-president; MacGregor Wilson, 
advertising manager, Metals Proc- 
essing Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
second vice-president; J. R. Owens, 
advertising manager, Buffalo Busi- 
ness, treasurer; and R. O. Fuller, 
advertising manager, Morrison Steel 
Products, secretary. 


Ritter 


Whorf forms product planning, 
market analysis company 


= Robert P. Whorf, formerly re- 
search director, Industrial Div., 
Nowland & Co., has organized a re- 
search and consulting company. 

Mailing address of the new com- 
pany is P.O. Box 326, Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Smeeton awarded honorary 
membership in Milwaukee NIAAA 


= C. Brooks Smeeton, director of 
Marquette University’s marketing 
department, has been awarded the 
first honorary membership in the 
Milwaukee chapter of the NIAA. 
He received the award “for his 
work on the association’s per- 
manent educational program.” 


Montreal chapter honors nine 
companies with awards 


® Canadian Pittsburgh Piping, Ltd.; 
Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Ltd.; and United Steel Corp., Ltd. 
have won the top three honors in 
the annual Sheppard Industrial Ad- 
vertising competition. 

The competition, established in 
memory of N. E. D. Sheppard, late 
president of Canadian Engineering 
Publications, Ltd., is administered 
by the Montreal chapter of the 
NIAA. © 
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“Concentrated Coverage 
in Depth” 


Kenneth Geist, Director of Purchases, 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


“Purchasing Week, with its easy-to-read format, gives maximum information with 
a definite saving of reading time. It is of particular interest in that it draws 
upon the services of other McGraw-Hill editors for authoritative stories 
in their fields of specialization. Because of this, purchasing executives can get 
vital facts on specific industries. What's more, PURCHASING WEEK is always 
up-to-date with news that is meaningful to purchasing agents. We like the 


idea of getting information in depth, written especially for purchasing executives.” 


Covering the procurement front... 


by reporting the latest news in the main interest areas of purchasing: price and 
supply trends; new materials, processes and products; national and 
international economic conditions—and more. Its concentration on the 
informational needs of purchasing men gives you an interested, responsive 


audience for your sales messages—every week of the year. 


In the language of purchasing... 


17 full-time editors gather, screen, interpret, disseminate a world-wide stream 
of purchasing intelligence. 550 business-specialist editors at home and abroad... 
the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics . . . regional editors, all combine 


to keep the information, trends and statistics in line with the latest developments. 


With vital information for your customers... 


key purchasing executives throughout industry read and rely on PURCHASING WEEK 
as their one complete source of accurate, concise, meaningful information. 

Your advertising, concentrated in PURCHASING WEEK, will be... 

calling every week on the man your salesman must contact. 


Purchasing Wee 


McGRAW-HILL'S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE 


SALES 


APPROACH 
TO CANADA'S 
INDUSTRIES 


Canada’s leading 
new-products magazine 
offers you — 


. The sustained strength of 
TWICE-A-MONTH na- 
tional penetration in the 
10,955 plants that pro- 
duce 94 percent of fac- 
tory shipments. 


. A thorough coverage at 
the same time of the 
other main sector of 
equipment users — the 
major service industries, 
and government. 


Couple this with a superior 
editorial content (CIEN pub- 
lishes by far the largest num- 
ber of new-product items) 
and you have the most effec- 
tive sales approach to equip- 
ment buyers everywhere in 
Canada. Advertisers acknowl- 
edge this by placing more 
space im CIEN than in any 
other new-products maga- 
zine. 


Ask for Report of Actual 
Reader Purchases; 1958 
CIEN Market Data Sheets; 
List of Major Distributors. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Gardenvaile, Que. 
Telegrams, express: 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in 
all major U.S. 
industrial regions 
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Trends 


Take a look at the CPI 
—its a big market 


Now benefiting from long-established R & D programs 
industry is growing——both in product needs and output 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


® Expansion marks today’s general, 
over-all trend in the chemical proc- 
ess industries—which means the 
CPI loom large as a current market 
for virtually all manufacturing seg- 
ments of American industry. 

In addition to plants the govern- 
ment classifies under S.I.C. industry 


group 28—“Chemicals and _ allied 
products’—the CPI include a vast 
array of diversified plants turning 
out finished products which involve 
chemical changes in manufacturing. 
Here’s the record of the past 18 
years: output value has spurted 
600%; capacity has quadrupled; 
capital investment now accounts for 
38.6 cents of every dollar spent by 
Continued on page 94 


Who supplied the facts 


Facts for this article were supplied by John R. Callaham, editor Chemi- 
cal Engineering; J. B. Mellecker, editor, Chemical Engineering Progress: 
Ralph R. Schulz, managing editor, Chemical Week; Lawrence A. Long, edi- 
tor, Croplife; Will H. Shearon, Jr., editor, Industrial & Engineering Chemis- 
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ARE YOU COVERED IN TODAY’S AND TOMORROW'S 


CHANGING MARKETS? 


é ¢ READ FOR ONE PURPOSE ONLY... 


by 70,271 product selectors in the 40,092 largest, most active 
plants in all 452 manufacturing industries... insuring saturation 
\ of your known markets... PLUS cieiblinilins to fish for 
* NEW markets rapidly developing NOW. 


PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION... 


the subject consistently proven to be of top interest to all who 
engineer, operate, and maintain industry's leading plants and 
who design and develop the products they manufacture. 


| WHAT BETTER PLACE?... 


than where 70,271 specifier and buyer readers are LOOKING for 
current product needs...as indicated by reader verification 
\ showing that IEN is checked regularly by 86.0%, and occasionalty 
_ by 13.6%, for product information. 


WHAT BETTER TIMING?... 


than when industry's top specifiers and buyers are LOOKING 
for current product needs . . . as indicated by reader 
verification showing that 97.5% use IEN for buying reference. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT ADVERTISING?... 


and at a cost of less than $200 per month because you need 
no display . . . just a brief, factual description of your product! 


DETAILS?... 


Write for ‘THE IEN PLAN"’ and NEW Media Data File. 


Industrial Equipment News 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. .. & 
Thomas Publishing Company Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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“all manufacturing” industries; and, 
CPI consumption of raw materials, 
fuels and energy eats up more than 
25% of the U.S. total. 

With a bright past, the CPI fu- 
ture looks brilliant, according to 
competent industry observers. 


What's ahead . . For chemicals 
and allied products, the big story 
today is the start of the swing to 
better business—prelude to a period 
of unsurpassed growth. 

The recession taught the industry 
a lesson. Cost-conscious chemical 
management shows signs of continu- 
ing and intensifying its influence on 
purchases of raw materials and 
equipment. Modernization of plant 
and equipraent can be expected to 
take an increasing share of the in- 
dustry’s capital-spending dollar in 
the period ahead, because tempting 
terms are now being offered by 
engineering’ and equipment firms. 

Capacity increases and the build- 
ing of capacity for new products 
will bulk large during the coming 
period. 

Research is the keystone on which 
the CPI growth structure is fabri- 
cated. According to one industry 
source, the CPI have always out- 
gained other manufacturing indus- 
tries in rising expenditures for re- 
search and development. 

Manufacturers of equipment and 
construction materials, as well as 
suppliers of’ raw materials and serv- 
ices, can consider the CPI’s con- 
tinuing research as a virtual guar- 
antee of solid, active markets for 
the immediate and distant future. 

R & D expenditures of the past 
four years are expected to start 
paying off in the early ’60’s. The 
pay off—in terms of sales to the in- 
dustry—will result from new prod- 
uct sales and market expansion 
through new plant construction and 
purchasing of goods and services. 

According to a recent survey 
made by one industry source, there 
is an average time lag of approxi- 
mately seven years from test tube 
to plant construction for new prod- 
ucts. In terms of future sales to the 
CPI, this fact is significant: since 
1953 the following industries have 
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posted the R & D investment in- 
creases indicated— 

@ Chemicals—53% 

@ Pulp and paper—80% 

@® Rubber—60% 

® Stone, clay and glass—87% 

® Petroleum refining—64% 


New “tools” support growth . . 
The industry’s growth potential is 
strengthened by an increase in new 
and improved types of processing 
equipment. 

With production costs being high- 
ly critical throughout the industry, 
processing equipment is a vital con- 
cern to all chemical manufacturers 
and processing plants. Equipment 
manufacturers have been doing 
their part to help the CPI control 
costs. 

New types of processing equip- 
ment now available include com- 
pletely sealed units—originally de- 
veloped for nuclear use—which are 
now finding many other process ap- 
plications, such as the handling of 
toxic chemicals. Developments have 





For more details on the chemical 
process industries, see page 77 of the 
new IM Market Data Book. 





been made in construction materials 
too. New materials such as titanium 
and zirconium are gradually pene- 
trating the equipment field, thereby 
opening new avenues of product de- 
velopment for the chemical manu- 
facturer. 


Highlights . . Following is a high- 
light summary of trends and de- 
velopments within the various seg- 
ments of the chemical manufactur- 
ing industry. 
> Industrial chemicals .. Alkalis and 
chlorine manufacturing plants have 
benefited by technological advance- 
ment which have greatly increased 
the demand for chlorine. By 1965 
the demand for chlorine is expected 
to top 7 million tons. 
> Industrial gases . . Considerable 
expansion in liquefied gases has 
been taking place for the past few 
years and is expected to continue. 
Oxygen is finding wide use in the 
manufacture of steel and—more re- 
cently—in missiles manufacture. 
Hydrogen manufacturing has re- 
cently become of major interest also, 


because of a distilled by-product 
used in the manufacture of heavy 
water. 

Ammonia producers are eyeing 
this hydrogen distillation process as 
a possible adjunct to their ammonia 
plants. This would involve a mod- 
est capital investment but is seen 
as a possible entry into a new mar- 
ket area. 
> Other industrial inorganic chemi- 
cals . . One of the most spectacular 
advances in inorganic chemistry has 
been in the field of boron chemistry. 

Added to the current use of boron 
in the manufacture of high energy 
fuels, boron compounds are now 
finding use as catalysts, fire ex- 
tinguishers, combustion chamber 
liners, antisticking agents in glass 
molds, and as a metallurgical re- 
ducing agent. 
> Plastics materials and synthetics 

In general, the outlook for 
plastics manufacturers for the rest 
of this year is above average. 

The building industries hold 
promise of a big market, but the 
market has been slow in develop- 
ing. To speed the process, the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists’ Association 
has been working to coordinate the 
exchange of information between 
plastics producers and the construc- 
tion industry. 

A significant switch has taken 
place within this segment of the in- 
dustry. One authoritative source re- 
ported that polyethylene is taking 
over the number one spot from 
vinyl plastics. Last year polyethyl- 
ene was in second place, with do- 
mestic production trailing vinyls by 
200 million pounds. This year poly- 
ethylene production is projected at 
about 900 million pounds, while 
vinyl is expected to hit around 800 
million. 
> Drugs . . The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry—which registered sales and 
profits gains all through the reces- 
sion—is facing even better pros- 
pects in the immediate future. 

New products and the various 
“wonder drugs” account for the rec- 
ord growth this segment of the in- 
dustry has experienced. Firms in 
this field have been and still are 
among the nation’s leaders in re- 
search expenditures and activities. 
> Soap, detergents and cleaning 
preparations . . One of the most sig- 

Continued on page 99 
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at Gisholt Machine Company 


Follow him through the day... and see where your product might fit in... 
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MEET A. G. “AL’’ HOFFER, tool engineer and 
Works Manager at the Gisholt plant in Madison, 
Wis. His is a highly responsible job, directing 
activities of foundry, machining, assembly, ship- 
ping, maintenance and other departments, to 
name a few duties. He begins this day by checking 
on a production change that will require his 
“O.K.” for the purchase of new equipment. 


- 
~ 


MORE AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT might be the 
answer to production bottlenecks. Here Al, makes 
a mid-afternoon spot-check on the perform- 
ance of an automatic drive accessory used on 
a Gisholt production machine. Perhaps it was an 
advertisement that brought this accessory to 
his attention—an advertisement in the magazine 
of his profession, THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


NEW MATERIAL, MACHINE OR TOOL? In 
a huddle with Pattern Shop personnel, Al listens 
to recommendations, makes some suggestions 
of his own for achieving greater strength in bed 
castings along with easier machining. Some- 
where, there’s a material, a machine or a tool 
that can do the job—and it’s the tool engineer’s 
job to find it. 


DESIGN CHANGES for greater machine speeds 
and capacities are discussed by the Gisholt 
Executive Group in a weekly conference which 
is, in effect, your “sales meeting’. Al Hoffer or 
his associates could propose the use of your 
product—if they know about it—as they make 
decisions worth millions of dollars a year in 
outside purchases. 











WORK LOAD REQUIREMENTS can call for 
purchasing special-built equipment, or addi- 
tional standard machines. Which answer is best 
for Gisholt? To help make a decision, Al finds 
out what is available, even checks actual machine 
operation in the shop. Gisholt purchases are 
determined by new product requirements, main- 
tenance costs and other vital factors. 


ae peace 


NEW PRODUCTS are constantly needed to keep 
pace with the increased precision being built 
into the company’s products. Al is shown analy- 
zing an air-gaging device before he specifies 
additional equipment needed soon. Many Gisholt 
Gaging Room purchases are directly influenced 
by editorial articles and advertisements, and by 
displays seen at ASTE Tool Shows. 








SAFETY IS ALSO A CONCERN of the tool 
engineer. In this Industrial Relations Committee 
meeting, management and plant representatives 
iron-out a problem that could affect future 
purchases of plant maintenance supplies, mate- 
rials handling equipment or production 
machinery that promise not only efficiency, but 
safety. Again, it’s a tool engineer’s decision. 


“REDUCE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS” is the 
order, and the tool engineer carries it out by 
devising special test equipment (above) for 
re-evaluating components. The result may be 
revisions in machine design calling for new-type 
bearings, tougher shaft material, or perhaps a 
new gear tooth forming method for maintenance- 
free performance in this speed selector unit. 


The tool engineer searches for new products and new production ideas to be more effective in his job—here’s how he finds them. —> 





AL HOFFER, 
Works Manager, Gisholt Machine Company, 
a 12-year ASTE member says: 


‘There's always 
a better way” 


“There’s always a better way to do a job. A 
major responsibility of the tool engineer is to 
search for the improved machine, the new tool, 
the better material, or just a fresh idea that 
will produce a better job.” 

Just as THE TOOL ENGINEER subscriber 
Al Hoffer looks to his professional organi- 
zation, the ASTE, for new ideas, so do tool 
engineers everywhere look to their profes- 
sional magazine, THE TOOL ENGINEER, 
as an authoritative source of processes and 
products vital to their functions. 

As the only magazine edited specifically for 
men in tool engineering, THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER has an enviable reputation of being 
the only source of communication channeled 
directly to the men who decide or influence 
metalworking purchases. 


A. G. “Al” Hoffer, right, a former chairman of ASTE This is the magazine that tool engineers read 
Ch 75 in Madison, Wis lati Anelt Ot because they need it. No wonder more than 

hapter 75 in Madison, Wis., congratu ates: vil Mergen, 400 regular advertisers rely on THE TOOL 
Gisholt Foreman, on his re-election to Chairman of the ENGINEER to carry their product story to 


local chapter. the men they must sell. 


The 
Tool Engineer 


Published by The American Society of Tool Engineers 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
REGIONAL ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


EASTERN: Austin G. Cragg—400 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York—Phone: PLaza 9-4018 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC: Francis Baldwin—400 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York—Phone: PLaza 9-4018 

OHIO: Richard E. Cleary—15515 Detroit Avenue 

Cleveland 7, Ohio—Phone: LAkewood 1-7125 

CENTRAL: Clarence T. Etter—10700 Puritan Avenue 

Detroit 38, Michigan—Phone: UN 4-7300 

WESTERN MICH.: R. Alan Cobleigh—10700 Puritan Avenue 
Detroit 38, Michigan—Phone: UN 4-7300 

WESTERN: Stanley F. Girard—612 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois—Phone: Michigan 2-4465 

PACIFIC COAST: Robert E. Ahrensdorf—5720 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif.—Phone: WEbster 8-388] 
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nificant developments in this field 
is the appearance of solid “soap” 
bars made entirely from synthetic 
detergents. Other significant ad- 
vances have been made in the area 
of industrial cleaning preparations. 
> Paints and varnishes . . New 
formulations plus a trend toward 
specialization in industrial finishes 
have broadened the market con- 
siderably for manufacturers’ in this 
field. 

Automation of production is help- 
ing the industry improve its profit 
position. To date automation has 
been primarily centered in the area 
of material handling techniques in- 
volving weighing and metering of 
‘equipment. 
>» Agricultural chemicals . . Eco- 
nomic and legal pressures are fore- 
ing manufacturers in this field to 
seek improved efficiency in produc- 
tion methods and techniques. In 
general these manufacturers are 
therefore an active market for var- 
ious types of material handling de- 
vices and control instruments and 
equipment. 

Portion control is a critical fac- 
tor for manufacturers in this indus- 
try. Law requires their packaged 
product to match the information 
on the label, insofar as prescribed 
minimums for ingredient propor- 
tions and total weight are con- 
cerned. Manufactures are subject 
to fines whenever there is a devia- 
tion. 

Because small profit margins are 
characteristic in this industry, man- 
ufacturers look to process control 
as the solution to their problem. 
They cannot afford to “give away” 
their products by over-weight pack- 
aging, just to assure meeting legal 
requirements. 

Increased production efficiency is 
therefore a current trend among 
fertilizer manufacturers. As a re- 
sult they constitute a market for 
more accurate weighing and bag- 
ging devices; more efficient material 
handling and mixing equipment; 
and, electronic gauges and controls 
to monitor various elements of the 
manufacturing process. 

Pesticide manufacturers also rep- 
resent a growing market for special- 

Continued on page 103 


HITCH 
YOUR WAGON 
TO THE BIG 


Caught in the profit squeeze? Watching sales costs 
spiral while net income slips? Then it’s high time you 
cue into the big IDea. 


Use more “selling-power” 


Follow this tested formula to get more qualified sales- 
men making more sales calls for less money. Start 
getting acquainted with your distributors now. 


Your distributor is a local man doing business with 
local men. He can cover local industry better and more 
often than anyone else. But he handles a number of 
lines, does his best selling for the products he knows 
best. There’s your real competition. Make him will- 
ingly give you more of his valuable selling time. 


How? Tell him about your company, its facilities and 
stature. Let him know about your distributor benefits, 
sales advantages, service policies. Got a sales training 
program? Say so. What about sales aids and product 
literature? And don’t forget about exposure... trade 
show exhibits, advertising and promotion. The more 
he knows, the harder he’ll sell. 


Tell him as much as you can, as often as you can, 
through his one and only magazine... 


Industrial ® 
Distribution B 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N. Y. 
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No place this side of Planet IT to hide... 


Manned rockets—space stations—orbiting the moon are the 


next steps in man’s conquest of the unknown. The men dedicated 


to the penetration of outer space are seeking practical assistance 


and information to solve their complex technical problems. 


AMM is your direct means of communication .. . 


The technical men on the practical level of designing and producing airplanes, 
missiles, space stations, power plants, components, systems and controls... 
told us they can not spend the time to search for technical data 

in publications covering unrelated fields and serving unrelated problems. 
They want all the practical manufacturing information—design, 

materials data, engineering specs, tooling, welding, forming, finishing, 
quality control, testing, fabricating, assembly, in one book. To fill this need 
Chilton created AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING 

for the integrated design-production-procurement team. 


AMM editors write for this $11- billion industry... 


Here’s what AMM readers said after Volume I Number 1 : 

“Thanks for putting all my must reading in one magazine.”— “... very 
interesting and understandable.”—“. . . sort of fits like a comfortable shoe.” 
“. .. definitely fills a void in trade publications.” We could go on 

with words of praise, but we would like you to see this editorial approach 

for yourself. Pick up the current issue of AMM. Look at the perfect editorial 
concentration on the needs of the men responsible for engineering and production. 


AMM advertisers tell all in the industry market-place ... 


Preconditioned by technical editorial material, AMM readers are receptive 
to your advertising messages. Currently, 19,500 buyers and specifiers 

in this $11-billion market place look to AMM for practical 

design, production and engineering information. 

Present your advertising messages regularly 

and directly to this clearly defined audience. 


SPACE MAN illustration courtesy of Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation, pioneers in the development of solid propellants 
for rocket engines and high altitude missiles. 





AN EDITOR'S DAY IS NEVER DONE 


Night and day, a Miller Freeman editor serves his 
publication’s industry through the many important 
roles he plays in his community. This is because 
each Miller Freeman publication is edited and 
published in a “home office” nearest the center of 
pertinent industrial activity — rather than in one 
central publishing headquarters for all editorial 
staffs. For this reason an editor’s readers are very 
often his neighbors, industry leaders, his old friends. 
It all means that Miller Freeman editors know 
more than just business statistics or economic 
trends. They know the men who run industries. 


This results in news of industry-wide significance 
with a local appeal that’s hard to beat. 

A similar policy of local, personal service guides 
Miller Freeman’s own circulation sales staffs and 
advertising sales departments. 

This way, every advertiser and reader contacted by 
a home office representative is dealing directly with 
a Miller Freeman staff man — a man who “lives” 
with the industry he serves. 


For complete information on markets served by Miller 
Freeman Publications, you are cordially invited to 
write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 « LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 «+ ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2285 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 « LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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ized machinery and equipment. Ma- 
terials manufactured in these plants 
are largely toxic. They require 
special handling and equipment, to 
protect the workers, as well as to 
prevent toxic fumes from contam- 
inating the area outside the plant. 

Increased use is being made of 
pesticides in both rural and metro- 
politan areas. New products and 
new processes are being developed 
as a result. Growing in pace with 
the industry is its need for new and 
improved equipment. 


Problems .. Despite the recent 
business upturn and a solid base of 
new technology upon which to grow, 
the chemical industry is not without 
its problems. 

Skimpy profit margins, increasing 
foreign competition for world mar- 
kets, rising transportation costs and 
the growing complexity of doing 
business abroad are all current chal- 
lenges to the industry. Industry ex- 
perts cite another challenge which 
is more pleasant to contemplate- 
the challenge chemical manage- 
ment faces in gearing the industry 
to meet steadily rising demand dur- 
ing the next five years. 





Impact 
Sunbeam hypos regular schedule of 
one-page ads with periodic spreads 


= Once upon a time, one-page ads 
were enough. Way back then, one 
page was as big as ads got. Then, 
a one-page ad stood out for the 
simple reason that it was one page. 

Now, a one-page ad is average, 
expected, and in many cases, over- 
shadowed by two or more page ads. 
What does a company do when it 
can’t afford a campaign of spreads? 

Sunbeam Lighting Co., Gary, Ind., 
and Los Angeles, Cal., has this so- 
lution: hypo a regular schedule of 
monthly, one-page ads with periodic 


An eyeful . 


double-page spreads—particularly 
to launch new products. 

This plan, introduced last spring, 
utilizes key architectural, lighting 
and industry contractor publica- 
tions. The ads (example pictured 
below) are two-colors (black and 
transparent lemon yellow). 

Sunbeam seldom repeats an ad, 
depending, rather, upon initial im- 
pact of provocative, modern treat- 
ment to do the job. Future program 
calls for regular semi-annual in- 
sertions of this type. 


SUNBEAM LIGHTING COMPANY 


- This spread blasts a new Sunbeam product. ‘‘Sightline’’ suspended in- 


direct lighting system. Headline, ‘‘Sightline takes the squint out of seeing,’ leads 
down to a full-page blowup of the human eye. 
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First Issue: January 1959 


In this highly automated age, design engineers are confronted with the ever increasing 
problem of using the proper combinations of components of power drive equipment to 
produce the greatest machine drive efficiency. They are constantly seeking a single source 


for such information. 


We are pleased to announce a specialized magazine for this specialized audience which 
will be devoted exclusively to drives for machinery. The readers of POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION DESIGN will find authoritative technical design and application information on: 


© CHAIN DRIVES © BEARINGS AND PILLOW BLOCKS ©¢ BELT DRIVES 
© PACKAGED TRANSMISSIONS © GEARING © GEAR-MOTORS 
e FLUID DRIVES © SPEED REDUCERS e CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 


Franchise 
‘Circulation 
gets magazines 
aw ! to the men 
TAN THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION y who buy. 
|| LU 
JUTCA 812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU 1-9622 ® bettas 
@ Distille 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES LONDON Writing gets 


magazines 





Publisher of: Aeronautical, Procurement * Applied Hydraulics *. Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business 
* Flow * Flow's Material Handling Illustrated * Industry & Welding * Modern Office Procedures * read. 
Occupational Hazards * Precision Metal Molding * The Flow Directory * The Fluid Power Directory 

* The Welding Directory * Welding Illustrated 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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SPRTHANE CORPORATION. | ENERO OAK) Fa 2790 LAKE STREET - MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIOS 


Product Visible or not? 

= These two plastic laminate ads recently appeared in the same issue 
of Electronic Industries. One ad used a general approach to the prod- 
uct while the other used a more specific technique. Which ad at- 
tracted more readers? See page 106. 
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LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


MINING 


COAL 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color’ that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color” can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


Write 


AA-7043 
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| Wy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


® Although both these ads have 
average readership there are a few 
factors which might explain why 
the Richardson ad came out on top 
with a 17% “noted” and 4% “read 
most” as opposed to the 13% 
“noted,” 2% “read most” score for 
the Synthane ad. 

The Synthane ad does not show 
clearly in its illustration where the 
product is being used. The picture 
is appealing, but the only place the 


«D 


plastic laminote 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 105 





— 


reader is actually aware of the 
product is in the small insert at the 
bottom of the page. The Richardson 
company uses an entirely different 
approach by showing the product 
alone but being used in the demon- 
stration of a specific quality with 
regard to heat Its ad 
gives some concrete information. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


resistance. 


Richardson Co. 


Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





Per Cent of Readers 17 15 


Cost Ratios 


“105 ~—s«:106 





Synthane Corp. 
Seen- 


Assoc. 


Read 


Noted Most 





Per Cent of Readers af 
Cost Ratios 


Syvinan 
+ 


Ww) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


8 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


coh LS 10 
80 72 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





IBM sells the owner-executive 
in Nation’s Business 


25 years ago International Business Machines Corporation 
introduced its first electric typewriter. This year IBM’s 
one millionth electric typewriter is writing top-quality, 
fast, economical executive letters. IBM sells the owner- 
executive because its product increases office efficiency 


and profits . . . matters of personal interest to ownership- 
motivated businessmen. Your advertising, too, should 
reach and influence ownership-motivated executives; they 
have an owner’s interest, an owner’s stake, an owner’s 
authority to take buying action! 

Nation’s Business is edited for owner-executives. Of 
750,000 subscribers 550,000 are the presidents, owners or 
partners of their firms; many more are stock-owning 
corporate officials. Here is broad coverage of all markets 
—the largest companies, plus those vitally important 
medium-size companies on the move, on the way up. This 
all-business magazine delivers the largest concentration of 
ownership-motivated executives available to you today. 


Leading Office Equipment Ad- 
vertisers Sell This Profitable 
Audience of Business Buyers: 


Photocopy 
Equipment Company; 
Charles Bruning Com- 
pany; Burroughs Corpo- 
ration; Comptometer Cor- 
poration; A. B. Dick 
Company; Ditto, Inc.; 
Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Verifax Division; 
Executone, Inc.; Friden, 
Inc.; Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company; Pit- 
ney Bowes, Inc.; Recordak 
Corporation; Remington 
Rand; Smith-Corona, Inc. 


American 


Nation’s Business 


@ VS8ErUL LOOK ansan AUGUST 1986 


THESE 
| / CONSUMER 
= /\ ATHTUDES 
| * ARE KEY 
. TO OUTLOOK 
How to enjoy your job pace 2 
Coming: Revolution in management esse 2 


This tax plan would boost business pasce 2 
Control your OWN SUCCESS pace 70 


Ne EQUIPMENT ADVERTISING 


20% 1957 


1955 
in 2 years 


750,000 Total Circulation 


... includes 80,000 members of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the U.S. and nearly seven hundred thousand 
other business executives. 


ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise to business and industry in NATION’S BUSINESS 
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. . . the only publication serving the entire gas industry. Published monthly, this 
magazine is edited for the engineering and operating heads and management 
men of distribution, transmission and integrated gas companies. Its editors 
travel nearly 120,000 out-of-state miles each year to provide readers on-the- 
ground coverage of important news and developments in their field. Its controlled 
circulation of more than 10,500 goes to the men who buy, or influence the buying 
of, products and services in the industry—a group hand-picked by more than 60 
leading manufacturers who sell the industry. Gas has 83% more circulation in 
gas companies than the next industry publication and carries more advertising 
than the next two combined. 


uy) tu) ® 


Gas is published by Chilton—a company with the resources and experience to 
make each of 16 trade and industrial publications outstanding. In keeping with 
policy, the staff of Gas devotes full time to the publication, striving for editorial 
excellence and quality circulation, earning the confidence of readers and adver- 
tisers alike. 





COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philade lphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Agee Hardware Agee The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 





A New 
Reporting Service 


Although field reports of user 
experience supply the raw materials 
for much of our best 

advertising and publicity, it’s 

no easy trick to get 

complete, reliable, and intelligently 
interpreted facts to start with. 


Our new service — the HWSInc 
Sales Promotion Raw Material 
report — digs deeper and comes up 
fatter than any routine question- 
naire or simple photo report. 


Our men — all engineers 

and with 48 man-years of experience 
in industrial journalism for 30 
clients — have technical eyes in 

the backs of their heads to spot 

the hidden sales story, know 

how to drain a technical source dry, 
and enjoy documenting each 

case with quotes, blueprints, 

tests, diagrams and calculations — 
so you have specifics rather than 
generalities to sell with. 

An HWSInc SPRM report also 
includes compelling photos 

with model releases. 


With a package like this 
you have all the raw material 
you need. 


To Add Depth 


To Promotion 


Try one. 

The cost is just 

three half-days — one for digging, 
one for organizing the facts 

and figures, and one for 
arrangements and reporting. 


If you'd like a sample, drop 

us a line. And if you’d 

care to name a product, an 
application and a location, we'll 
answer by naming specific costs, 
schedules and qualified reporters. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical J: nforimation Prog rams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 


WASHINGTON 


PRODUCTIVE 
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Congress racks up 
significant record 
in many critical areas 


= Regardless of what has been left 
undone, Congress finished with a 
record testifying to an unusually 
productive session. Its decisions in 
many fields seem sure to add new 
strength to the upswing in business. 


Some tax inequities adjusted . . 
In the tax field, Congress resisted 
the temptation to use tax reductions 
as an anti-recession weapon. By 
adjournment time, inflation seemed 
a more imminent danger than re- 
cession, so leaders were congratu- 
lating themselves on their restraint. 

While Congress failed to deliver 
a general tax revision bill for indi- 
viduals or corporations, it seized the 
opportunity to work on excise and 
small business tax programs which 
have great over-all significance to 
general business. 

Its excise tax bill came to grips 
with inequities which plagued sev- 
eral industries for a long time. 

In the small business tax bill, it 
sought to remedy the special hard- 
ship which has forced owners of 
family-held business to liquidate in 
order to anticipate estate tax liabili- 
ties. 

New depreciation rights spelled 
out in the small business tax bill 
are expected to prove particularly 
useful in stimulating purchase of 
plant and equipment. Jointly-held 
family companies get a first year 
depreciation credit of as much as 
$20,000 on investments in depreci- 
able tangible property. The privilege 
applies to used as well as new equip- 
ment, and can amount to a deduc- 
tion of as much as 20% of cost in the 
first year. 


REPORT 


By Stanley E. Cohen 


Memorable year for railroads. . 
Basic federal policy in the rate- 
making field has finally been over- 
hauled. Now it should be easier for 
railroads to compete with other 
carriers. On the other hand, shippers 
will find that railroads are in a 
stronger position to get rate in- 
creases, or to prune trains they 
want to abandon. 

Congress also came through with 
a loan guarantee program designed 
to stimulate railroads’ purchase of 
new rolling stock and operating fa- 
cilities. From 1957 peaks, railroad 
investment in plant and equipment 
has dipped to rock bottom. If it 
works, this program is supposed to 
make it possible for railroads to re- 
sume the modernization programs 
that were in full stride when re- 
cession hit. 


a > ae 


yaw 
Tun LETT. Litt 


So far as the volume of new busi- 
ness is concerned, much depends on 
the terms which bankers are will- 
ing to offer. Last year Congress set 
up a loan guarantee program to 
help feeder airlines buy new planes. 
But bankers held out for such stiff 
terms that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board found the federal guarantee 
seldom resulted in better terms 
than those which were available to 
airlines which went directly into the 
market. 


Tariffs stay steady . . Contrary 
to the outlook when the session 
started, Congress came through with 
a tariff bill which is about all the 
“low tariff” forces could have wished 

Continued on page 112 





YOU GET MORE... 
PAY LESS! 
IN MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


2, n ee 


CIRCULATION COVERING 


creole 


PLANTS FOR ONLY 


orto 


(12-TIME PAGE RATE) 


COMPARE COSTS AND RESULTS* 


Six of the top 7 x 10 metalworking publications have 12-time page 
rates ranging from $500 to $585 with circulations ranging from 
30,306 to 47,844. Why pay so much when MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
delivers 35% more circulation at 36% less cost than the average 
of these 6 publications. Advertise in the magazine whose readers 
not only read but buy! Use “readership that produces results” 
as the acid test in selecting media. 


A recent sales analysis of MODERN MACHINE SHOP inquiries 
revealed the following: 
14.2% of the inquiries had been converted to sales. Another 14.8% 
of the inquiries could be classified as potential purchases. Still 
another 18.9% of the inquiries were good sales possibilities. 


THUS, A TOTAL of 47.9% of the inquiries represented 


SALES or POSSIBLE SALES! raale) re | r= a) 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP's mass circulation gets your Ps 
advertising message before production executives. These rr r= T o- a a a | e 


men... in large, medium size and small plants read and 
buy. You get more sales at less cost! 1 ate) o) 


431 MAIN STREET © CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 


For details of the above analysis or complete 
media information write to: 
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ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 


... especially when that advertising is guided 
by specific, finger-on-the-pulse knowledge of 
what makes advertising work most effectively 
to sell business. ABP has capsuled that knowl- 
edge for you in a series of aids that will help 
make your businesspaper advertising mean 
the most business. 


Send for these booklets to help make 
your advertising more effective: 


1. BUSINESSPAPERS ... THE “WORKING” PRESS... 
Spells out the function of the business press in 
today’s fast-moving economy. Shows the intensi- 
fied use of the medium by American business 
men. Illustrates effective businesspaper campaigns 
—and tells what makes them work. No charge. 


2. INTENSIVE ADVERTISING ... This is a booklet 
that gets back to fundamentals . . . sets down the 
a-b-c’s of sound advertising . . . points the way to 
greater returns from your ad-investment. If you 
haven't read it, you should. If you have, you'll 
find it good re-reading. It will jog some of the 
basics back into perspective. No charge. 


3. MAN IN THE MIDDLE... Eight folders (wrapped 
in a convenient file folder) on copy themes for ad- 
vertising in merchandising papers. Each folder 
analyzes a specific sales objective . . . suggests copy 
slants that work . . . shows typical examples of ad- 
vertising that is doing the job of selling more to 
—and through—dealers. No charge. 


Just write to any ABP member publication or to 
Business Service Department . . . 


THE 


ASSOCIATED NY 
BUSINESS 






205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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for. It renews the reciprocal trade 
program for four years and even 
lets the administration cut tariffs 
by another 20%. 

Trade program supporters say the 
four year extension will be valuable 
to U.S. businessmen who hope to 
sell in the newly-formed European 
Common Market. By removing 
tariffs from the political arena for 
a long period, Congress has enabled 
businessmen to move ahead with- 
out fear that politicans will change 
the rules of the game. 

As a concession to industries 
which have been seriously hurt by 
foreign competition, Congress 
worked out new procedures for han- 
dling hardship cases. In a final 
showdown, however, it takes two 
thirds of each House of Congress to 
over-rule a Presidential decision in 
a tariff hardship case. That’s not 
easily obtained. 





Liberal trade policy persists . . 


Anti-American rioting in Latin 
America and the Middle East were 
decisive factors which lined up Con- 
gressional votes for a “liberal” trade 
policy. They punctuated frequent 
administration warnings that a high 
tariff policy involves serious inter- 
national implications. 

But the “protectionist” cause was 
also undermined by skillful prepa- 
rations on the part of supporters 
of the low tariff program. Sources 
of “protectionist” strength eroded 
as the administration moved to 
show its good faith by dealing with 
hardship situations. 

For example, diplomatic efforts to 
curb Japanese competition warded 
off bitter opposition from textile in- 
terests. And a subsidy program was 
energetically pushed through the 
Senate as proof that the White House 
recognizes the special difficulties 
faced by domestic producers of lead, 
zine and copper. 

Not to be overlooked was the mis- 


sionary work by Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks and his staff. 
For months they had stumped the 
business conventions, including 
those of industries which have 
fought the trade program. Where 
Congress formerly heard only from 
those who oppose low tariff, this 
year it also heard from those who 
have shared in the trade boom. 





Solons edgy about inflation . . 
As it assembled in January, Con- 
gress was asking itself how deep 
the recession was likely to go. By 
the time it went home, the climate 
changed so much that members 
were fearful that the economy was 
on the verge of another inflation 
cycle. 

Behind this fear was the fact that 
living costs spiraled upward 3% 
during a period of recession. Rela- 
tively few Members of Congress dis- 
cussed it publicly, but there was 
also widespread alarm that indus- 
try—the steel industry in particular 
—went ahead with important 
price increases during a period when 
most companies have been forced 
to operate well below maximum 
cavacity. The upsurge in stock prices 
and the weak bond market were 
interpreted as a sign that investors 
are hedging against inflation. 

Even before the Middle East 
crisis, economists reported hope- 
fully that recovery from the reces- 
sion was underway. The decline in 
capital goods orders leveled off, and 
manufacturing employment re- 
mained firm. Residential housing 
bounced back to near-boom pro- 
portions. Naturally, the mid-sum- 
mer increases in the price of metals 
caused alarm. They looked like an 
additional hurdle for the auto in- 
dustry, which had been rushing the 
introduction of 1959 models in an 
effort to shake off 1958 doldrums. 


Iron curtain salesman .. Many 
U.S. businessmen are completely 
unaware of it, but they have a 

Continued on page 114 
















































































He reads carefully, thoroughly, searchingly. 
He’s alert to news of the trade or industry. 
He’s receptive to fresh ideas, new products 
that he can put to work. To anything, in 
short, that spells profit. 


For these reasons, the man who makes de- 
cisions in business reads businesspaper ad- 
vertising with the same concentration he 
devotes to the editorial pages. And. . . for 
these same reasons, there’s no better place 
for you to concentrate advertising than in 
the businesspaper he reads — for profit. 


No advertising is better than the 
businesspaper it appears in. 


From your knowledge of advertising, you're 
aware that a publication’s worth as an advertising 











MEN WHO READ BUSINESSPAPERS MEAN BUSINESS 


When a man reads his businesspaper he has 
one practical motive in mind. That motive 
is profit. For his business. For himself. 


medium depends on its editorial strength. Youknow 
that your advertising gets maximum results in the 
publication with the greatest editorial strength. 


There are two simple ways to determine which are 
top publications in their respective fields. One: 
learn to recognize the ABP symbol—a symbol of 
editorial independence and publishing integrity for 
more than 50 years. Two: investigate paid cir- 
culation. People read publications they pay for. 
And all ABP papers are bought and paid for. All 
are audited by ABC. Currently, more than 3 
million subscribers spend more than $15,500,000 


a year to read them. 


Place your confidence and your advertising in 
ABP papers. You can be sure they’re 
read by men who mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 
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follows your 


customers home! 


Buyers Purchasing Digest 
contains a wealth of news about 
the latest in tools, machines, 
materials and components .. . 
information that is required 
reading for 80,346 buyers. 

And, look at the way BPD 
readers study each copy: 

53% take BPD home. This 
assures careful readership .. . 
a responsive audience for your 
advertisements. 

2 hours, 17 minutes reading 
time per issue. Compare this 
with ordinary industrial pub- 
lications. 

Average of 7,778 inquiries 
per issue offers final proof of 


active buying interest. — aa-r7s 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


WASHINGTON REPORT... 
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salesman at work for them behind 
the Iron Curtain, at Poznan, Po- 
land. That salesman is their own 
trade paper advertising, on file at 
Poznan as a result of the work there 
this summer by a four-man USS. 
Trade Mission which manned the 
U.S. exhibit at the Poznan Trade 
Fair. 

In an effort to achieve closer 
commercial ties between the U.S. 
and Poland this trade mission 
brought to Poznan a commercial li- 
brary of about 700 U.S. trade mag- 
azines, directories and reference 
works which are used to help Po- 
lish trade executives who want to 
know about U.S. sources of supply, 
or U.S. outlets for their exports. 

Hundreds _ of were 
answered during the time the trade 


questions 


mission was on hand; and at the 
end of the Fair, the commercial li- 
brary was left in Poland, just as 
similar collections of U.S. trade 
journals have been left in many 
other countries where Trade Mis- 


sions have operated during the past 
3% years. 

Publishers provide the magazines 
and directories for these commercial 
libraries, and the advertisers are 
the beneficiaries of the “bonus” dis- 
tribution. 

Many resourceful U.S. manufac- 
turing companies get even more 
direct benefits from the trade mis- 
sion and trade fair program, by 
providing equipment which can be 
used in the U.S. government exhibit 
at foreign trade fairs. At Poznan, 
for example, New England textile 
machinery manufacturers provided 
a completely automatized American 
textile plant which processed raw 
cotton into finished garments be- 
fore the fascinated eyes of some 
600,000 Poles, including top govern- 
ment officials. 

J. H. Bolton Jr., President of 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., which contributed cot- 
ton equipment, subsequently told 
U.S. officials “I want to assure you 
the Whitin Machine Works is very 
appreciative of the opportunity giv- 
en us to display our wares behind 
the Iron Curtain.” . 





SMALL ORDER BLUES 





Tearful locomotive 
helps customers 
save money 


= McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
manufacturer of builders’ hard- 
ware, is telling customers how to 
save money by placing larger or- 
ders. Furthermore, there is little 
danger that the message won't get 
read. McKinney attaches it right to 
the customer’s invoice. 

The 8x3 in. printed message 
bears a line drawing of a locomotive 


with a tearful face and the headline 
“We're unhappy because . . .” Small- 
er type below the headline explains 
that McKinney is unhappy because 
the order described on the invoice, 
when shipped, was not heavy 
enough to earn the customary 
freight allowance given on minimum 
shipments of 200 pounds. 

Because the message is attached 
to the invoice, it reminds the pur- 
chaser—at the time when he is 
most conscious of cost—that he can 
realize a larger profit margin by 
placing larger orders, company offi- 
cials explain. 








II ERE comme 





ver ee 
We're unhappy because... 


This order when shipped was not heavy enough to earn 
for you y freight all Freight all 

are based on minimum shipments of 200 pounds. Won’t 
you please take this into consideration when you place 
your next order. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 





McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 





13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 








Sad character . . McKinney's tearful locomotive is unhappy, message explains, be- 
cause order on accompanying invoice was too small to earn freight allowance. 
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For 29 years advertisers have 
been asking their own cus- 
tomers and prospects which 
oil magazines they prefer... 
read ...and find most useful. 
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29 Years of Readership Surveys Show... 


6348 





THE Ol. AND GAS JOURNAL 
THE Ol. AND GAS JOURNAL 
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24 surveys made to readers 


52 surveys made to readers in 
Giiitepebaaiicrai EXPLORATION, DRILLING 
(Those engaged in more than one division of the industry, e.g. 


Drilling-Production and/or Pipeline and/or Refining. Also and PRODUCTION DIVISIONS 


includes surveys to supply companies and financial institutions.) | 














These advertisers have consistently found 
all divisions of the industry ... And resul 
stronger TODAY than ever before. 


The record of more than a quarter centu 


Right now... when your advertising do 
out which oil magazine your customers 





Originals of these surveys may be inspected 


at our publishing office in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


946 


First choice mentions 





THE OlL AND GAS JOURNAL 
THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
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37 surveys made to readers in the 15 surveys made to readers in the 
REFINING DIVISION PIPELINE DIVISION 


of the industry of the industry 

















that only The Journal led all the rest in 
ts from current surveys show The Journal 


ry is before you. 


llar must produce more... why not find 


prefer. Here’s how... 





MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 
(... we will pay for it) 


1 Write your own letter. 





2 Ask your own questions. 





3 Mail to your own customers 
and prospects. 








4 Tabulate your own returns. 





5 Send us the results... 


and the bill! 








We make this offer because we 
are confident that you will find 
(as so many other advertisers have) that 


it will pay you to concentrate your 
= SS 
advertising in . Ee ee 





THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
211 SOUTH CHEYENNE, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





; SALES 
PROMOTION 
| IDEAS. 


SMALL PRODUCTS 


What to do when 
buyers keep losing 
your samples 


When a product is so small that 
customers are constantly losing 
samples, replacement costs can be 
quite a headache. 

This was the problem faced by 
Eldema Corp., El Monte, Cal. man- 
ufacturer of precision indicator 
lights for electronics equipment. A 
major selling feature of the product 
—small size—became a two-edged 
sword when buyers kept mislaying 
samples. 

Attacking the problem with the 
help of its advertising agency, Al- 
len, Dorsey & Hatfield, Los Angeles, 
Eldema came up with a new 
sampling method—an attractive, 
leather-covered binder which looks 
like a catalog from the outside but 
is actually a box in which the com- 
plete product line is permanently 
mounted. A pocket on the inside 
front cover holds technical sales 





Keeps line intact . . Handy product display which looks like company catalog when 
closed (right) is actually salesman’s sample kit. System for keeping product line 
intact was introduced by Eldema Corp. when customers kept losing samples of com- 


pany’s tiny products. 


literature. Layout of the product 
samples in the binder conforms 
with the illustrations of items in 
the literature, making for easy ref- 
erence. 

Sample costs have dropped con- 
siderably since the kit was intro- 
duced, the company points out, and 
sales representatives have expressed 
enthusiasm. They now have a sales 
tool which keeps the complete com- 
pany line within reach of the buy- 
er—but out of danger. 


Parcel service invites 
prospects to take a test 


United Parcel Service, Chicago, is 
attracting prospects with a direct 
mail piece in the form of a handy 
little six-question test—and even 
a pencil with which to take it. 

The cover of the four-page mail- 
er asks, “Do Your Delivery Dollars 
Buy You a First-Class Service?” 
Inside is the six point checklist 
complete with “Yes” and “No” 
boxes in which the reader can rate 


his present parcel service according 
to speed, courtesy, safety and econ- 
omy. The facing page contains a die- 
cut drawing of a hand in which is 
inserted a real pencil to use in tak- 
ing the test. 

However, just so there’s no ques- 
tion on how United Parcel rates in 
all areas, a second set of “Yes”- 
“No” boxes, lined up next to the 
first, has already been checked off 
—and rates the promoting company 
high in all areas. 

Included also is a business reply 
card, to use for obtaining more in- 
formation about the company’s 
services. 


COME TO THE FAIR 





Exhibit package 
for fairs helps 
dealers sell saws 


It’s county and state fair time... . 
and Homelite dealers are making 
the most of it. Thanks to a fair-ex- 
hibit package and promotion sug- 
gestions from the chain saw division 
of Textron Inc., the dealers are 
ready to take advantage of the rec- 
ord farm year. 

The exhibit package, which 
Homelite makes available for just 
$5, includes: 
® Two strings of bright plastic pen- 
nants — for use inside or outside 
the fair display booth or tent. 

e A large 60x40” satin banner, with 
“Homelite Chain Saws” in black 
and red on a shimmering white 
background, trimmed with gold 
fringe across the bottom. 

@ Six big photo enlargements of 
Homelite chain saws in action, for 
hanging or mounting. 

e Three jaunty red and white base- 
ball caps with black visors and the 
words “Homelite Chain Saws” in 
bright green, to dress up and iden- 
tify the attendants of the booth. 

In addition, Homelite suggests the 
use of advertising specialties, which 
are available as part of the com- 
pany’s regular sales promotion pro- 
gram. “Most popular give-aways for 
fairs,” says the July issue of “Saw- 
dust,” the company’s dealer publica- 
tion which announced the fair kit, 
“are inexpensive items such as bal- 
loons, yardsticks, matchbooks, pen- 
cils and ballpoint pens, all imprinted 

Continued on page 124 
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A vital message to every maker —— 
pete pplies and packag ein. 


Biggest 
packaging 
magazine 


announces 
extraordinary 
market 
coverage 
program 





In this day and age, practically every manufacturer in 


almost every industry puts his products into packages. Fact 
is, even the largest packaging supplier could exhaust his 


budget trying to advertise to them all. 


But when you consider that just 16% of the nation’s plants 
turn out almost nine-tenths of its total output, the problem 


begins to assume manageable proportions, provided— 


1... that you could locate these big plants 


2... that you could identify the specific executives 
in them who make and shape the packaging 


decisions 


3... that you could deliver your message to all 
of them in a publication you had genuine 


assurance they would read 


Beginning next January, MODERN PACKAGING — the domi- 
nant influence in the packaging field for 31 years — launches 


a major new program that solves this three-part problem. 
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Now...MODERN 
pinpoints your market 





MODERN PACKAGING’S TARGET PLANTS 


TOILETRIES 


14% 8% 


elgelelelas 
90% 


elgelelela= 


lolgelelela:, 


87% 


~’ DOMINATE PRODUCTION IN THEIR INDUSTRIES 


PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES 


INSECTICIDES & 
DEODORANTS 


13% 
elgelelvla- 
78% 


12% 
elgeleitias 
64% 


19.% 
produce 
82% 


APPAREL 


17 ; 8) 5% : 
produce 
83% 


e}gevelelas 


84% 


The industries charted here are the giant users 
of packaging. Together, they constitute the 
“nuckaging market’. In each of them, the new 
“market-engineered” MODERN PACKAGING takes 
desid aim at the relatively few big companies, 
the mass packagers, who monopolize total man- 
ufzcturing output. This chart is vivid evidence 
that you'll no longer need to scatter your 


37% 
elgelelele= 
86% 


14% , 99 
produce 


68% 82% 


advertising throughout a budget-eating maze 
of vertical business-papers and special-purpose 
media...And because one publication alone will 
now cover the packaging market, even the lean- 
est advertising budget will be able to pick up 
impressive gains in frequency of insertion and 
size of unit—and reduce production costs at the 
same time. 





elgeve [lors] be 


PACKAGING 
...then makes it listen 





How this exclusive program works 


FINDS YOUR MARKET 


e “Big” plants are targeted e Packaging executives within plants 


U.S. Census check reveals exact number and 
size of the plants that dominate output in 
each of the package-using industries. 


They're identified by name 


Using Dun & Bradstreet and the nationwide 
investigative facilities of Western Union’s 
Special Services Division, the names and 
locations of these target plants are deter- 
mined. Additionally, each plant’s size, the 
products it makes, and the multi-plant status 
of its parent company are verified. 


are tracked down 


Western Union’s Special Services Division 
interviewers make direct contact with top 
management in “target” plants to obtain the 
names and titles of the key executives who 
shape and make packaging decisions. 


Executives’ names are checked against 
MODERN PACKAGING’s present circulation 


Non-subscribers are added 
to the circulation 


MAKES IT LISTEN 


New “executive conference’ method 
sells readership 


Members of MODERN PACKAGING’s new 
Readership Development Group personally 
brief packaging executives on the basic 
reading values of the magazine that invests 
more money and taient in gathering and 
interpreting packaging developments than 
any other publication. In face-to-face dis- 
cussion, these editorially-trained represent- 


atives demonstrate what the magazine is, 
explain where it fits the reader’s specific 
job responsibilities, and tell how to use it. 


Personal letters keep interest whetted 


Each month, MODERN PACKAGING readers 
receive first-class letters calling attention to 
specific articles. These letters, sent by the 
Readership Development Group members, 
interpret the articles in terms of each 
reader’s own product-packagiyg interests. 


...to give you “one-book” access to 
the nation’s mass packagers 


This extraordinary program, MODERN PACKAGING’s latest contribution to the field in which 
it holds the leading position, brings the sprawling packaging market into sharp, identifiable 
focus for the first time. Beginning in January, you can— 


e Talk person-to-person with the right 
men in the right companies. 


Eliminate relatively expensive and 
wasteful vertical coverage, except in 
key markets where it is specifically 
required. 


Cover top management in package- 
using industries without adding costly 
big-circulation media. 


e Develop worthwhile inquiries without 
fear that salesmen will waste valuable 
time tracking down companies and 
individuals with insignificant buying 
potential. 


Make promotion dollars more effective 
by concentrating them in the prime 
market, getting greater frequency of 
impression in larger, more dominant 
advertising space. 


Starting next January—to a greater degree than ever before—your advertising in MODERN 
PACKAGING becomes the cornerstone on which to base your entire promotional effort to the 
packaging market... MODERN PACKAGING, a Breskin Publication. 575 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N.Y. 


Member: Audit Bureau of Circulations, Associated Business Publications 








DIRECTORIES 
DELIVER 


INQUIRIES . . . 22% of total, 
topping all media in NIAA 
Survey of Buying Practices. 


SALES: .. . only media with 
sustained usage and repeated 
selling action all year. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
TOP INDUSTRIAL 
COVERAGE 
21,500 industrial purchase 
points, highest per issue of 

any directory. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
DECISION LEVEL 
COVERAGE 
53% of circulation goes to 
Engineering, Management 
and Production executives. 
38% goes to Purchasing 
Directors. 


Mac RAE’S 
DELIVERS 
LOWEST COST 
GCOVERAGE 
Puts you in the pre-pur- 
chase plans all year at low- 
est cost per thousand of any 
directory. 


NEW BOOKLET, 
FACTS FOR BUDGET PLANNERS, 


will help you plan 
for ’59. Visite for it. 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 119 


with the dealer’s name and address 
and the Homelite identification.” 
Regular promotion materials plus 
colorful shipping cartons. will sup- 
plement the special fair kit. Of 
course, the big “stars” of the ex- 
hibits are to be the chain saws 
themselves. “Sawdust” points out 
that fair exhibits offer three distinct 
advantages: 
@ Fairs provide a chance to demon- 
strate to large groups, with a great 
saving of the dealers’ time and ef- 
fort. 


® Fairs provide a showcase for new 
models and new developments. The 
result, suggests Homelite, will be 
“well-informed prospective custom- 
ers who are more able to resist com- 
petitors’ claims because they have 
seen for themselves the advantages 
of the Homelite line.” 

@ Fairs create sales, not all of which 
are made at the fair, but which 
start with seeing a demonstration. 


Veteran valve distributors 
go back to school 


Realizing that even a veteran dis- 
tributor can stray too far from the 
Continued on page 126 


idea for everyone to copy 


Here’s an idea that the editors 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING would 
like to recommend to every com- 
pany. 

A one-stop reference source 
for editors has been “packaged” 
by Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. The plastic-bound volume 
contains four major features: 


© A 10-page “Editors’ Facts 
Sheet,” giving a run-down on 
Union Carbide and its 16 divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. Each of 
the listings gives a basic descrip- 
tion of the unit, its activities and 
press contacts — including the 
home phone number of each man. 


© A 16-page booklet, “Products 
of Union Carbide Corp.” This at- 
tractive section contains an al- 
phabetical listing of the com- 
pany’s products, a list of Union 
Carbide trademarks, a condensed 
summary of products and a full 
list of all saies offices. 


© A colorful 40-page booklet, 
“Union Carbide Products & Proc- 
esses.” This supplements the 
other products booklet by giving 
editorial-type material on the 
company’s basic activities. The 
72 photos which illustrate the 
booklet provide editors with a 
valuable picture “morgue.” 


® Union Carbide’s latest annual 
report, a well-illustrated 44-page 


EDITORS’ FACTS BOOK 


booklet with plenty of basic ref- 
erence material on the company. 


While many companies send 
editors the individual items 
which make up Union Carbide’s 
“Editors’ Facts Book,” the idea of 
combining all of the material into 
one basic reference guide with its 
own cover is an excellent inno- 
vation. Since most of the mate- 
rials are available in the average 
company, the only extra expense 
is the special cover (which need 
not be fancy) and the binding. 
These cost items may easily be 
offset by the savings in mailing 
the material as a single unit, 
rather than as four separate 
mailings. 











coming in January! 


Industrial — 


~News 


guaranteeing 25,000 controlled circulation for industrial advertisers! 


... the most powerful coverage in the industrial distributor field! 


CR 


reaching 


more than 3 times as many industrial supplier and distributor firms 


Put this new one on your 1959 advertising schedule now. 


Let results prove the extra power your money can 
buy in distributor programming. In finding more new 
distributors. In reaching more of your present ones. In 
digging deeper, hitting harder in the up-grading of your 
entire distributor organization! 


Consider these facts: 

Fact #1. The U. S. Census of Business lists 10,139 firms 
which distribute industrial materials, supplies, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Plus, 26,012 firms which dis- 
tribute hardware, plumbing and heating equipment, 
automotive equipment, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies and iron and steel products. Of these 36,151 dis- 
tributors, IS&DN goes to the top 10,000 firms which 
maintain industrial departments. Up to now you could 
buy national coverage of only 3,000 firms. The backbone 
of American industrial distribution . . . 7,000 top-grade 
firms .. . has not been getting your story. 


Fact #2. Now IS&DN offers a controlled circulation of 
25,000 . . . 10,000 more than you could buy previously! 
This is high voltage circulation specifically directed to 
executives and salesmen of firms capitalized at $50,000 
and up, or which employ five or more salesmen. Here is 
penetration at the lowest cost per thousand. 


IS&DN is not a “‘paper,’”’ not a “book.” It is a news 
tabloid magazine, edited by experts, and featuring up- 
to-the-minute news and articles of vital interest to the 
industrial supplier audience. 

Format and layout policy guarantee next-to-text position 
for every display ad, large or small! Ads cannot be buried 
for there are no advertising ‘“‘sandwich sections’! A 
quick check inquiry card covers every ad in the book 
for direct sales leads for you. 


Point by point, IS&DN is your best advertising buy 
in the industrial supply and distribution field. Write 
today for a pilot issue and complete information. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS, Cuthbert at 36th Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Insure your 1959 sales! 


This big, stable industry 
offers double barreled protection 
against sagging sales 


Ist BARREL. The Paperboard Mill market 
represents 52%, or a two billion dollar 
share of PAPER and BOARD which is clas- 
sified as the Sth largest industry by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

2nd BARREL. Box Converting .. . the big 
converting market (containers for mass 
production packaging) is a 3% billion 
dollar bonus for, by contrast, paper mill 
converting operations are minor, non-uni- 
form and present no well defined market. 
OFF TARGET! Without the important dis- 
tinction between paper and paperboard, 
an excess of advertising dollars is often 
spent re-duplicating coverage of the pa- 
per segment .. . the smaller segment .. . 
which largely stops at the mill level. 
ON TARGET! With both of the barrels of 
FIBRE CONTAINERS and PAPERBOARD MILLS 
you reach high level audiences within the 
important raw material and finishing seg- 
ments of the huge board and box industry 
... the last a big bonus not gained in pa- 
per books. 

INSURED SALES TARGETS! An active mar- 
ket, yet a stable one, the board and box 
industry segrnents identified as Paper- 
board Mills, (raw materials) and Con- 
tainers, (converting or finishing) were off 
during the first half of 1958 only 5%, 
while other industries, succumbing to the 
recession, were down as much as 50%! 
Get detailed media data and certification 
of leadership for over 42 years. Write. . . 
wire... phone... 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2003 

228 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

DEarborn 2-6870 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 124 


basic fundamentals of what he’s 
selling, Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s Meter 
& Valve Div. is conducting brush- 
up courses on valve fundamentals 
for its distributors throughout the 
country. 

While distributor schools are not 
a new activity for the Pittsburgh 
Company, the schools are on a con- 
tinuing basis to increase emphasis 
on Rockwell’s valve education pro- 
gram. Instruction in markets and 
applications is included in the in- 
tensive two-hour sessions. Also fea- 
tured is a new sound-and-color film, 
“The Story Of a Valve.” 

The sessions are conducted by 
Rockwell district sales managers 
and sales engineers, assisted by 
Pittsburgh headquarters personnel. 
The company is also conducting 
valve care and maintenance schools 
for veteran engineers and operating 
personnel in the petroleum and 
chemical industries. Since the first 
of the year more than 100 schools 
have been held throughout the 
country in distributor and district 
offices. 


Takes well-loaded gun to 
be hot-shot salesman 


Dillenbeck-Galavan, Los Angeles 
advertising representative, has a 
down-to-earth attitude toward the 
recession. The solution: hard sell. 
But to spread this note of hope and 
cheer, D-G has used anything but a 
hard-nosed approach. 

The company is distributing a 
zany cartoon picturing the pro- 
prietor of “A-1 Mortuary” holding 
a just-fired gun, and standing, with 
self-satisfied smile beside a pair of 
feet suggesting a horizontal body 
beyond. Mr. Proprietor sports a 
button blazing the motto “You Auto 
Die Now.” The cartoon caption: 
“Prosperity just takes initiative.” 

Just in case recipients fear that 
Dillenbeck-Galavan actually advo- 
cates knocking off prospects, an at- 
tached note clears up any such mis- 
understanding. 

“We have always maintained that 
your business curve is what you 
make it,” the note explains, “and 
this little whimsical purveyor of 


‘rigor-ous mortis’ didn’t become the 
hot-shot salesman he is without a 
well-loaded gun! 

“So, too, can you blast off that 
sales curve into a heavenly orbit! 
Just apply a booster kick of hard 
sales work—properly compounded 
with a solid advertising program— 
and we'll all ‘Keep Smiling!’” 





A-] MORTUARY 























Prosperity just takes initiative 





Loaded . . Dillenbeck-Galavan cartoon 
reaches into fantasy to make down-to- 
earth point on how to beat recession. 
The point: Prosperity takes initiative. 


Lucky winners strike gold in 
rolls of aluminum foil 


Users of Alfol aluminum foil are 
anxious these days to get to the end 
of the roll. Alfol aluminum foil, 
used for reflective insulation, is 
manufactured by Reflectal Corp., 
Chicago, and the company is wrap- 
ping random rolls of the foil around 
a gold colored core. The lucky find- 
er of a gold colored core can re- 
deem it for $50. 

All the finder has to do is send 
the core to company headquarters 
along with his name and address 
and a brief description of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his dis- 
covery. The core is not visible until 
the entire length of foil has been 
unwound. Each of the gold cores is 
dated and coded for company iden- 
tification. 

Alfol aluminum foil insulation is 
applied to walls, ceilings and crawl 
spaces of homes and _ industrial 
buildings. Reflectal is a subsidiary 
of Borg-Warner Corp. oy 





What 


five letter word 


guarantees 


readership? 


Stretched out in a sun-flecked hammock, you need a 
strong incentive to read an article on tool steel. 


But technical business magazines provide that incen- 
tive. It’s summed up in one word: “money”. More 
specifically: money in the paycheck. 


Our point? That most technical men put in a lot of 
their own time reading about machining, new tech- 
niques, improved material. And all the other produc- 
tion developments that go into Metalworking. 


Specific reasons are as varied as the individuals. But 
one thing is sure. To get anywhere (or even to keep 
up) in industry, a production man must read a book 
like American Machinist. It’s like part of his job. 


This thirst for “know-how” makes magazines like 
American Machinist work hard. When a reader looks 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 


into an issue, he usually gets enough specific informa- 
tion to let him try the idea in his own operations. 


Advertising in American Machinist does more than 
just come along for the ride. The “specs” conscious pro- 
duction man reads ads as avidly as editorial. Because 
both are part of the basic “information package”’. 


A publishing diet like this guarantees readership 
among specifying/recommending production men. 
The 41,000 copies of American Machinist that reach 
subscribers every other Monday aren’t light or amus- 
ing reading. They’ve been invited in to go to work. 


Whether or not subscribers do their homework in the 
hammock, we can’t say. We do know, however, that 


half our circulation goes to home addresses. On this 
basis, you draw your own conclusions. 


American 
Machinist 
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Here’s how 
selective (controlled) circulation policy produces 
broad contractor coverage and depth circulation 
with 


61% more construction companies 
Free to choose readers, CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS’ Circulation Department has produced the best 
contractor coverage available in construction publishing. 
Clearest proof of this is the fact that C&E goes to 8,133 
more oonstruction companies than CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS. 
Ca&eE CM CE 


Contractor Circulation 34,167 29,323 32,299 


Since a contractor has but to qualify (by type of work 
and volume of business) as a construction purchasing in- 


teace SSE cating 4 
Papeete Bre ere Pevg'2 2 ate pe 
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fluence to begin receiving C&E, our lists contain virtually 
all large construction firms, many medium-size companies 


and some small enterprises. 


Quality control of depth circulation... Advanced 
circulation techniques assure C&E advertisers that 
C&E’s depth circulation in large companies con- 
sists of men with purchasing influence. 


When a company’s growth warrants an increase in the 
number of key personnel receiving C&E, the highest-rank- 
ing executive already on the list is asked to nominate the 
prospective recipients on a special form. Instructions 
clearly specify that the single criterion to be followed in 
choosing new readers is “could they in- 





(actuai facsimile of form, names fictitious) 


NEW RECIPIENT FORM 


Mr, John S. Smythe, V.P. 
Smythe Constructors, Inc. 
3421 Able Avenue 
Montgomery, Arizona 


INSTRUCTIONS .... the single criterion to follow in choosing new readers is “could he influence the kind of equipment _or moteriol 


fluence the kind of equipment and 
materials we use on a job?” (See fac- 
simile). The names submitted are certi- 
fied as purchasing influences by the 
company executive and job titles are 
reviewed by C&E’s Circulation Depart- 
ment before the new names are added. 


C&E Circulation ‘ 





Arthur G, Eleford 


we vse on: 9 job? This, of course, might include not only top executives, purchasing agents, chief engineers, ond equipment managers, 
but also field men at the project monager or construction super level, ond the top man in the maintenance shop. Anyone who meats 
the obove criterion — regordiess of actual title — merits your considerotion to be ploced on the enclosed “New Recipient Fora” 


Ben L. Fergus 


Most Up-To-Date 
Since we choose the reader, C&E’s 
circulation is the easiest to change to 





~“t_—_-Pegyect MARAGOF 


Box m 





conform with the changing status of 











personnel in a constantly changing 
industry. 








Men with newly-acquired authority 
are checked against C&E’s circulation 
lists as soon as their status becomes 
known. If they are not already on our 
lists, they are immediately added. 
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acters ARTICLES ON — 


e Equipment and Its Use 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS’ CHIEF EDITORIAL OBJECTIVE ¢ Materials and Their Use 
is to inform the reader on matters which help him maintain a competitive ¢ Construction Techniques 
advantage in the operation of his construction business. Reports on equip- 
ment and materials in use and on improved construction techniques are far 
and away the most useful information a construction magazine can give 
contractors. Equipment manufacturers will recognize this as “buying” infor- 
mation in the true sense of the word, because contractors necessarily buy 


iter. 
| at ERR 


on the basis of known performance whenever possible. 


Her 
the 
not relevant 


DETAILED SIX-ISSUE EDITORIAL ANALYSIS wear) 
OF THREE CONSTRUCTION MONTHLIES SHOWS: Yt,EN = 


C&E ran 112 articles on every subject of interest to construction 
men...35 articles more than CONSTRUCTION METHODS... 
52 more than CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT! 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS ran 31 articles on 
highways and bridges, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 18, CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT 20. 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS ran 18 articles on 
building construction, CONSTRUCTION METHODS ran 14, 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT had 8. 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS ran 18 articles on dams, 
canals and waterways, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 8, CON- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT 1. 


COMPLETE BOX-SCORE OF ARTICLES 


Articles on all subjects GEOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 

Articles on equipment, 

materials and techniques 
only 


Qo 


Land 
oroorOo~m 


Airports 
Buildings 
Dams, Canals, Waterways 


Highways and Bridges C&E CM 
Railroads 


Sewage, Water Systems, Utilities US. toe i an How this analysis 
sate Industry News — : : was conducted 

: Articles for 1. Issues analyzed: October, 1957 through 
(Conventions, Surveys, which location March, 1958. To put Construction Equip- 


Industry Statistics) not relevant 15 ment magazine on an equal footing with 
Melatenence of Equipment the other publications, its September, 


6 
eng oat lines 8 8 100 68 1957, issue was substituted for the Jan- 
Dealers’ and Producers’ uary, 1958, issue which carried primar- 
Operations ily short news and literature items. 
Total 112 #77 . To be tabulated, all articles must ex- 
ceed one standard 7” x 10” page or 30 
column inches. 
, wo nergy space equals type-page size 
Again, in the first seven months of 1958, more advertisers carried rages aes gee Parl go elle 
schedules in C&E than in any of the other national construction torial matter. 
monthlies! In this same period, C&E led all other monthlies in (Further details on request) 
total number of advertising pages! Ask your C&E representative 
for full details or call your nearest C&E office, listed below. 


not relevant 


magazine of modern construction 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. “MUrray Hill 5-9250 A Buttenheim Publication 


Chicago, Illinois Cleveland 14, Ohio Lookout Mountain, T Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
2100 Daily News Bidg. * 1814 Superior Bldg. 121 North Hermitage 1870 Hillhurst Avenue 
Financial 6-4611 CHerry 1-1755 TAylor 1-2853 NOrmandy 5-5143 
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Company Communications 


Good communications 
serve community, toc 


General Electric, a giant in industry, is a giant 


in public relations and company communications as well. 


Yet even small businesses can learn much from this leader 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= To the veteran in public rela- 


tions and employe communications, 
the name General Electric has a 
sort of magic. He looks wistfully 
upon the forthright, progressive 
communications policies of the com- 
pany; the refreshing candor with 
which it champions free enterprise 
and hassles resolutely with the 
unions; the sincerity with which it 
ceaselessly examines its own prac- 
tices, to see if they’re right or wrong. 
He perhaps even envies the GE 
communications budget, which is 
large because the company is large, 
but which GE scrutinizes just as 
carefully as any other budget item. 

GE’s communications program is 
twin-barreled: It believes in being 
a good neighbor, and it believes in 
being fair and honest with its em- 
ployes. If there isn’t a good attitude 
toward the company in your com- 
munity, you can’t expect much re- 
spect from the man at the machine. 
If the man at the machine thinks 
you're an industrial bandit, that 
view will be aired and shared with 
the neighbors. It works both ways. 

Last year the company published 
a booklet called “Beyond Our 
Walls,” worth an hour of anyone’s 
time to read and digest. It was pro- 
duced by the Public and Employe 
Relations Services at headquarters 
(570 Lexington Ave., New York 22) 
and in its foreword are found the 
cues to GE’s superior thinking in 
communications: 

“The company believes that each 
of the communities where it op- 
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erates plants has a right to know 
who we are and what we are trying 
to do there. Furthermore, the com- 
pany believes that it cannot attract 
and hold the best employes, have 
mutually rewarding relations with 
them, and operate its plants suc- 
cessfully unless it deserves, seeks 
and gets good community-wide un- 
derstanding, support and approval.” 

The GE communications program 
—community and employe—is vast, 
modern and progressive. Each of the 
159 plants in 123 cities has its own 
independent program. While there 
are some similar techniques and 
devices (the works papers, for ex- 
ample), many programs are tailor- 


made at the local level to meet lo- 
cal conditions. There is a high de- 
gree of autonomy in the plant ac- 
tivities. 


The Erie story . . To review the 
mammoth structure of GE’s com- 
munications program would take 
several issues of IM. Therefore a 
single plant community was selected 
for examination: the Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Department op- 
eration at Erie. The program here 
is comprehensive, efficient and effec- 
tive. 

Erie General Electric’s objectives 
are out in the open and simply put: 
They are to seek good will for Erie 
GE and to help develop a better 
business climate locally. If they suc- 
ceed in these objectives, the spon- 
sors feel, they will reduce costs, in- 
crease productivity and help sell 
GE products. 

The Erie communicators wisely 
separate plant from community re- 
lations in certain areas. As A. Mc- 
Kinlay Jr., Erie manager of com- 
munity relations and communica- 
tions, puts it: “Community relations 
is a fascinating cousin of public re- 
lations and by no means synony- 
mous with it. It’s more specific. Its 
effects are more specific. The re- 
sults can be pinned down more 
specifically. This poses quite an in- 
teresting challenge to the communi- 
cator—both as to what he communi- 
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Continued on page 133 
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Jetmobile interview . . Petty officer in charge explains function of local Coast Guard 
station, its significance to community to GE interviewer. Interview was later broadcast 
as one of GE’s regular service programs to Erie community. 





_ The hand 
that holds the 
modeling tool 
is sculpting 
A\n inch off here, a new curve there, And the stylist has erated © Hew business 


a brand new set of design and production problems for tomor- 
row’s automobiles. There'll be engine changes, new materials ' 
used, new tooling set-ups that mean big business for you. for you. 


Throughout the automobile industry, engineers and stylists 
are working ahead—on 1960 and ’61 designs. They’re making 
decisions now that will influence your future sales and profits. 
Would that your salesmen could be there at the exact moment 
when the decisions are made. 

This is but one big reason why you must keep your products 
sold constantly by advertising to the design, production and 
management teams in the diversified automotive industries. 
And, the one place to concentrate your sales messages in the 
magazine that serves this market — AI. 


Spanning the entire range of automotive manufacturing: 
Passenger Cars; Trucks, Buses and Trailers; Aircraft & Mis- 
siles; Tractors & Powered Farm Equipment; Construction 
Equipment & Industrial Trucks; Military Vehicles; Engines; 
Parts and Accessories. Automotive Industries gives you read- 
ership in all 8 cylinders that power America. Call your AI 
representative to hear why 


The Place to Keep Selling is AI 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES A Chilton Publication + 56th & Chestnut Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Buy prefab forms, 
then gang em 





“Pipemobile” 
lifts, hauls, sets 


68-ton sections 


HEADLINES TELL WHY 
".~“§ 60,000 BUYERS DEPEND ON 
Roadbuile’,7500 ) CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


an extra 9’ 
paving 





—gets 
Profits ...savings...new ideas. These are what spark the 
construction market. These are what the men with buying 

power look for in the construction press. 


In ConstrRucTION EquIPMENT, buyers find what they need. 


Headlines at left tell the story. Strong reader benefit appeals 
... promises of solid information . . . all heading up staff-written 
articles based on field contact. 


Your advertising, placed and read beside editorial content 
like this, will help build sales in all corners of your market, 





How to finance 


your equipment 


Construction Equipment 


BPAY PY 
A Conover-Mast Publication * 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 








How Construction Equipment 
Gives You Coverage 
of Buyers Only 


As you know, the construction mar- 
ket covers far more than contractors 
alone. It goes on to embrace govern- 
ments . . . materials producers . . 
utilities . . . loggers . . . and many 
others. 

These groups have only two things 
in common. They buy construction 
equipment and related products. 
And they do their buying through 
local equipment dealers. 

Dealers are the key link between 
you and the buyers. CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT uses this same link to 
locate the buyers. 

Over 117 leading dealers team up 
with CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 
They comb their sales and prospect 
files to select the worthwhile buyers 
in the most active organizations. For 
these buyers they purchase subscrip- 
tions to CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 

How are the lists kept up to date? 
Fourteen hundred field salesmen 
operating out of 263 sales offices 
make adds, kills and corrections 
every day. Keeping track of constant 
market and personnel changes. 

What about readership? At 
regular intervals, CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT contacts readers with 
Certification questionnaires. A buyer 
must state that he reads and wants 
the magazine in order to remain on 
the list. (Almost all of them do.) 

What about reader preference? 
Twenty-five manufacturers have 
made their own readership studies 
over their own customer lists. They 
counted the votes themselves. Re- 
sults: CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
leads all other magazines by a solid 
margin. 

Put it together: all-buyer circu- 
lation and all-buyer editorial... 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is the 
only magazine which can give you 
this unbeatable combination. That’s 
why advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT delivers the most selling 
impact for your investment. 


The magazine for buyers of 
equipment and materials 
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| 3. Group relations . . 








COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 130 


| cates and the way in which he com- 
| municates.” 


Erie’s communications operation 


| is divided into three distinct func- 
| tions: 


1. In-plant relations . . . This in- 


_ volves the plant newspaper, “GE 


News,” which appears each week; 


| a daily sheet called “Top o’ the 
| News;” bulletin boards and similar 
| in-plant devices. 


Included 


here are television activities, news- 


| paper advertising, exhibits, sports 


events, etc. 


. Under this 
heading come the plant’s speakers’ 
service, participation in community 
affairs, radio and special programs. 
Radio, it may be noted, is included 
here and not in public relations 
with television. The reason is that 
radio at- GE Erie means a mobile 


| news unit, which is another story 


in itself. 
These are the three principal di- 
visions of communications. Within 


| this framework, the communica- 
| tions staff has eleven continuing 
| programs: Clergy, women, medical, 


thought-leaders, “thought-spread- 
ers,” educational, agricultural, po- 
litical, media, pensioners and share- 
owners. 


The weekly newspaper .. As at 
other GE operations, GE Erie ap- 


| pears to know not only where it’s 
| been but where it’s going. Policy, 


program, objectives, results—these 
are all made a matter of record so 


| every key man in the plant under- 


stands them. A key communicator 


| within the plant is, of course, the 


weekly newspaper. A _ four-point 


| policy in highlight gives these ob- 
| jectives: 


@ To keep employes informed of 


| policies, practices and regulations, 
| and of management’s objectives, 
| plans, problems, successes and fail- 
| ures. 


® To give employes an under- 


| standing of the work they do and 
| the reasons for various demands 


made upon them. 
¢ To keep employes informed in 


economic, social and political fields 
which affect them and their jobs. 

® To give employes news of them- 
selves and their activities so that 
they become better acquainted and 
feel at home in the organization. 

GE Erie set some goals for its 
“News” for a_ specific period—to 
effect a reduction in the cost of the 
paper; to put greater emphasis on 
economic topics; promote company 
benefit programs; to keep employes 
fully informed of the employment 
situation and of business aspects 
that affect jobs. These were reces- 
sion-time goals, carpentered to meet 
the needs of the times. 

At the end of the time, GE Erie 
totaled up the results. Sensible 
economies were realized in the pro- 
duction of the “News” through 
tighter handling of news, more eco- 
nomical layouts, and reduction in 
size of engravings—all without any 
impairment of quality. “Half-min- 
ute” editorials and feature-type pic- 
ture editorials were introduced in 
stressing economic topics. To un- 
derscore the benefit program, spe- 
cial stories were prepared on various 
phases of benefits. Employe readers 
were kept posted on the employ- 
ment situation as well as on new 
orders. 

Future plans include standardiz- 
ing methods for recognizing em- 
ployes of long service and retirees; 
an educational program for re- 
porters to improve the quality of 
the “shop” columns; to step up the 
informational material on employ- 
ment security and the ills of a 
shorter work week. 


Daily news service . . The daily 
“Top o the News,” produced for 
employes in capsule form for their 
noontime reading and enjoyment, is 
in effect a daily news service. It is 
designed to inform employes about 
what’s going on nationally and lo- 
cally. It also is designed to present 
the company viewpoint on questions 
of interest to employes, and frankly, 
to counter union propaganda. Its 
success was immediate, and plans 
for its future include an enlarged 
circulation. 

The GE Erie bulletin board pro- 
gram brings company messages to 
the point of work. During the test 
period, a drive was made to keep 
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the boards clean and current. A 
policy of removing material at the 
end of the week (unless otherwise 
noted) was followed. 


Mobile radio unit . . GE Erie gets 
into the neighborhoods as part of its 
group relations program, and com- 
munity groups are reached essen- 
tially through a mobile radio unit 
—the “Jetmobile”—which makes re- 
cordings for use on local radio 
shows. 

The Jetmobile is owned and op- 
erated by Jet Broadcasting Co. 
whose local radio station is WJET. 
The mobile unit is sponsored by 
Erie GE and is used primarily to es- 
tablish contact with key members 
of. the community. 

The company broadcasts on the 
average of ten times a week. The 
programs include both spot news 
and broadcasts from taped Jetmo- 
bile interviews. Clergymen, agricul- 
tural leaders, medical leaders, out- 
standing local women, leaders in 
civic affairs are all typical subjects 
for Jetmobile interviews. 

After the interview has been 
taped and broadcast, follow-up con- 
tacts with the neighborhood leaders 
concerned gets underway. One par- 
ticular neighborhood is concentrated 
on for a period of five weeks. Speak- 
ers’ bureau presentations are con- 
templated and plant tours arranged; 
newsreel coverage of neighborhood 
activities is being planned. In short, 
the group relations program involves 
getting into the heart of the com- 
munity. 

GE Erie encourages a spirit of 
public responsibility among its per- 
sonnel, and through departmental 
surveys has taken measure of the 
activity of each of its people. A list 
of GE people who have indicated 
their wish to take greater part in 
community affairs was also com- 
piled. 

The company not only welcomes 
visitors, but has arranged for tours 
for members of the local community 
to see GE Erie as an example of 
capitalism in action. These are no 
aimless, hit-or-miss affairs. They 
are intelligently scheduled and well 
administered. 

GE hopes to solicit all commu- 
nity “audiences” for plant tours 
and luncheon programs by repre- 
sentative groups. Tailored tours are 
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The men and what they do . . Arch Mc- 

Kinlay Jr., manager, Community Rela- 

tions and Communications (second from 

left) discusses current project with (I to 

r) Joe Podolsky, public and employe re- 

lations trainee; and communications spe- 

cialists Bill Walsh (in-plant relations), 

Jack Schumacher (public relations) and 

Bob Hosmer (group relations). Display 

board overhead illustrates major activi- 

ties of group. Small diagram (right) keys 

them as follows 

(1) General Electric News 

(2) Community mailings 

(3) Press clippings 

(4) Television show 

(5) Speakers’ bureau (program idea file 
shown) 


(6) Radio programs (Jetmobile photo) 

(7) Plant tours (photo) 

(8) Community survey reports 

(9) Special programs (photo) 

(10) Community participation of em- 
ployes (literature shown) 


(11) Daily plant news sheet 


being weighed for special groups 
such as schools, and the tour sched- 
ule is to be stepped up. 

Forty or more volunteer speakers 
from all levels of management have 
made, at last report, 194 speeches 
in the community. (One of the sub- 
jects most requested is “Better Busi- 
ness Climate.) The bureau offers 
films, and many showings have al- 
ready been held. GE wants to sta- 
bilize its speaker group at 75, with 
each speaker making at least two 
talks a year. Retired employes are 
being encouraged to take part in 
this work. It’s a vital, growing ac- 
tivity, and it carries the GE story 
subtly and persuasively into the 
community. 


Special audiences . . When the 
company moves into the area of 
special audiences, it provides a use- 
ful, informative service. When a pro- 
gram for members of the Erie 
county medical association on the 
comprehensive insurance plan was 
held, for example, all records were 
broken for attendance by medical 
men at such a meeting. The doctors 
indicated that this communication 
program was most beneficial in their 
profession. 

“Physicians’ Day” is being re- 
peated and other special audiences 
now being considered are osteo- 
paths, chiropractors and medical 
secretaries. Two medical newsletters 
mailed by GE last year were warm- 

Continued on page 220 





/ 
for advertising MUG io the railroad industry 
USE THE hate E POWER 


THAT SPARKS 
PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING: 


BIG EDITORIAL CRUSADE 

TO HELP RAILROADS HELP THEMSELVES 
Beginning September, 1958 and carrying through March, 1959— 
“OPERATION HIGHBALL” will urge all railroads to take full advantage 
of the Transportation Act of 1958. Successive themes are: “Congress 
Clears the Track for Action” —“Funds for Progress” —“On to Better 
Service and Selling”—‘“Let’s Solve Internal Problems” — “Railroad 
Management Looks Ahead” —“Railroads’ Role in Future U.S. Eco- 
nomic Growth” —“Research—The Tool of the Future.” 


BIG COVERAGE—AUDITED AND VERIFIED— 
NOW GREATER THAN EVER BEFORE 

As of June, 1958, B.P.A. Statement 25,059 total. More effective rail- 
road coverage than all four competing monthlies— more than double 
that of contemporary weekly. The oNnE and onty publication giving 
thorough and penetrating coverage of all Key men in all departments 
— Department Users — Management Appropriators and Approvers — 
and Purchasing Agents. 

IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL COVERAGE. 673 members of the 

Boards of Directors of all Class | railroads. They 

approve appropriations for all improvement programs. 


BIG! BEAUTIFUL! POWERFUL! 


Special 
Report to 
Industry 


OPERATION HIGHBALL ~ 


Congress Cea the track for action 


BROAD AND BALANCED EDITORIAL CONTENT 

Every issue covers all current railroad subjects—carefully staff- 
written, attractively laid out and illustrated—AND CONSTANTLY 
IMPROVED BY STUDYING READER REACTION GAINED FROM CONTINUING 
EASTMAN READERSHIP RESEARCH. 

ASK ANY PROGRESSIVE RAILROAD MAN 

WHAT HE THINKS OF MODERN RAILROADS. 
BEAUTIFUL — Big, Impressive Format—4-color covers—60# enamel 
body stock—good reproduction. 

ONE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE MAGAZINES PUBLISHED TODAY. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
This combination of high quality physical appearance, a compe- 
tent editorial staff producing clearly written and impressive 
editorial material, plus—by far. the most comprehensive coverage 
of the railroad market, makes MODERN RAILROADS A POWERFUL AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM—at much the lowest cost per thousand. 


PROMOTION PACKAGE— 


POWERFUL HELP TO ADVERTISERS 


Leading advertisers consider MODERN RAILROADS PROMOTION 
PACKAGE one of the best merchandising aids available from any 


publisher. Every page advertisement is merchandised to salesmen 
in the field— in advance of publication. It is impressively packaged 
in folder reproducing forthcoming cover in full color and ac- 
companied by latest “News Condensation” and “Personnel 
Changes.” 


STARCH REPORTS HELP ADVERTISERS 

MODERN RAILROADS was first to employ advertising readership re- 
ports in the railroad field. Since 1955 MODERN RAILROADS has pro- 
vided STARCH REPORTS (since 1957 on an every issue basis). STARCH 
REPORTS, the original and most widely accepted advertising re- 
search service, are made available to our advertisers solely for 
the purpose of making their advertising in MODERN RAILROADS even 
more effective. 


SOMETHING NEW—AVAILABLE NOW 
A complete analysis of STARCH REPORTS for all 1957 issues of 
MODERN RAILROADS. Prepared by a leading advertising author- 
ity, John De Woolf of G. M. Basford Company. This special 
report is available on request— write direct or contact your 
nearest representative. 


ADVERTISERS SHOW WHAT THEY THINK OF MODERN RAILROADS 


In the first 6 months of 1958—More Advertisers Invested More Dollars in 6 ISSUES OF MODERN 
RAILROADS than in 26 ISSUES OF THE COMPETITIVE WEEKLY —More than in ALL 24 ISSUES OF 


THE FOUR COMPETITIVE MONTHLIES. 


YES! FOR ADVERTISING IMPACT TO THE RAILROAD MARKET—IT PAYS TO USE MODERN RAILROADS 
—THE ONE IMPRESSION POWER THAT SPARKS PROGRESSIVE RAILROADING. 


WRITE FOR NIAA OUTLINE OR ANY ADDITIONAL FACTS 


i &» 


MODERN RAILROADS 201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * WASHINGTON °* LOS ANGELES 








WHEN RAILROAD BUYERS LOOK FOR YOU... 





COMPLETE SATURATION 


7000 CATALOG FILES 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 
TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF ALL U.S. AND 
CANADIAN RAILROADS, 
SELECTED FOREIGN 
RAILROADS, ALL 
LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR 
BUILDERS AND 
SELECTED PRIVATE 
CAR COMPANIES 

AND CONSULTANTS. 


RAILROAD 
CATALOG 
FILE 





MODERN 
RAILROADS' 


RAILROAD CATALOG FILE.. 


A SIGNIFICANT NEW SERVICE 
TO RAILROADS AND SUPPLIERS! 


This brand new, important, pre-filed, completely and properly 
indexed file of suppliers’ catalogs—cross referenced by depart- 
ments—will soon be the working handbook of all railroad de- 
partments. If you intend to sell the railroads, this is one place 
your product SHOULD be represented. When railroad buyers 
look you up in the file, your product should BE there with all the 
facts and specifications you can pack into your catalog. 





ayy 


PREFILED CATALOGS OF RAILROAD MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES 


be? 


SIMPLIFIES SPECIFYING because there are copies in all 
departments concerned with specifying or buying! 








LISTEN TO WHAT ONE KEY RAILROAD BUYER TOLD US: 
“When we place an order we always give 
the manufacturer’s catalog number.” 


ARE YOU CERTAIN THAT ALL BUYING INFLUENCES IN ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS OF ALL RAILROADS HAVE YOUR CATALOG? 











RAILROAD SUPPLIERS AND AGENCIES: 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


If you are now or soon intend to make up a a new brochure be- 
fore this Catalog File is published, BE surE you contact us for 
an index number to put on each page. It will save imprinting 
later—and whether you include that particular catalog in the 
file or not, it helps identify and lends prestige to your literature. 


LET US HELP YOU 


We can give you design facts 
and copy facts on how to 
prepare a catalog that will 
make it easy to specify, easy 
to buy! 


ONLY ONE PLACE FOR 
BUYERS TO LOOK: 
PRE-FILED SUPPLIERS’ CATALOGS 
INSTANTLY AT THE FINGERTIPS OF 
USERS and SPECIFIERS as well as 


PURCHASING MEN and STORE- 
KEEPERS of al/ railroads. 


AT LAST, A REAL WORKABLE 
COMMUNICATION LINK BETWEEN 
YOU, THE MAN WHO USES and 
SPECIFIES YOUR PRODUCT and 
THE MAN WHO ACTUALLY PLACES 
THE ORDER. 








COMMISSIONABLE TO AGENCIES 





To properly prepare and execute a catalog or 
catalog sheets for the Modern Railroads Catalog 
File, expert attention is required. We are happy to 
pay the regular 15% agency commission (at no 
additional cost to the advertiser) for all insertions 
prepared for inclusion in this volume. AGENCIES — 
check with us for proper indexing, deadlines, and 
rates. Yes, we pay 2% cash discount, too! 


ee yaps’ RAILROAD CATALOG SERVICE 


201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 























‘Business is so good, we're expanding.” 


Problems in industrial marketing 


Want to help end the 
recession? Here’s how 


By Bob Aitchison 


= Why don’t you devote a column 
to explaining the “Confidence in a 
Growing America” campaign in- 
itiated by the Advertising Council? 
I believe a number of your adver- 
tising manager-readers will be in- 
terested . . and that some will par- 
ticipate in the campaign . . Sales 
Manager. 


= The nation’s press, including the 
advertising press, has already given 
the campaign substantial coverage. 
However, since the Advertising 
Council plans to maintain it as a 
continuing program for some time 
to come, we'll be glad to publish 
additional information. 

The purpose of the campaign, 
which was started earlier this year, 
(April 10th) is “to build public con- 
fidence in the true strength of 


America’s economic stability in or- 
der to counteract . . . negative atti- 
tudes.” The program is directed to 
the American public by means of 
radio, tv, newspapers, magazines, 
business publications, house organs, 
school publications, outdoor adver- 
tising, posters, car cards, etc. 
What can advertising managers do 
to cooperate? First, write the Ad- 
vertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. (or your 
local office if you’re located in Chi- 


cago, Washington, San Francisco or 


Los Angeles). They’ll send you a 
kit of materials. 


Getting with it . . Here are some 
of the activities you can undertake: 
> Sponsor advertisements . . The 
Council will send you a proofsheet 
of available ad mats for local 
newspapers, or you can develop 
your own ads from available data. 


> Distribute booklets Obtain 
copies of the 24-page booklet, “Your 
Great Future in a Growing Ameri- 
ca” for distribution to your employ- 
es. Copies in quantity are available 
from the Advertising Council at 
cost. 
> Allot radio or tv time .. . If you 
use radio or tv, the Council will 
be glad to supply you with suitable 
materials including films, etc. 
> Publish material in company mag- 
azines . . Your internal or external 
publication can carry ads, stories, 
fillers, cartoons and editorials based 
on the subject matter of the cam- 
paign. A special kit for house mag- 
azine editors includes cartoons, and 
the other necessary materials. 
> Issue “good news” releases 
Nearly every company has good 
news of some sort, and your com- 
pany is probably no exception. Pos- 
sibly your firm has invested in re- 
search which means future jobs, or 
built a new plant, or developed a 
new product, or added employes, or 
received an unusually large or im- 
portant order. Don’t keep it a big 
secret. Get the releases to the busi- 
ness press and the daily news press. 
Use the same material as a basis for 
display ads. 

The Advertising Council can give 
you many more ideas. Write them 
at the address given above. « 


YOUR 
FUTURE 


IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 


If ever there was a time for optimism 
—it’s now ! This free booklet tells why! 
Send for your copy of the new illus- 
trated booklet, “Your Great Future 
in a Growing America.” Every Amer- 
ican should know these encouraging 
facts. 

Drop a post card 

today to: ADVERTIS- 

ING COUNCIL, Box 

30, Midtown Sta- 

tion, New York 18, 

New York. 


We do mean you . . This filler is typical 


of those supplied by the Advertising 
Council. 
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i Heavy construction contract awards have scored the sharpest 
recovery ever recorded. The unprecedented rally from the 1957 
nosedive pushes the seven months total of ’58 to $13.2 billion, 
6% above the same period of 57. 

As the 1958 construction upsurge takes on boom proportions, 
contractors will be taking on more and more work. This means in- 
creasing purchases of equipment and materials by contractors in 
order to achieve increased production and complete the required 
work. All signs point to greater volumes of work and corresponding 
prosperity for the construction industry in the months and years 
ahead. 


Role of contractors grows bigger and bigger 


Construction volume is increasing faster than the number of 
contractors. In the period 1947-57, contract awards increased 
260%, while the number of contractors doing $100,000 or more 
per year increased only 114%. Contractors are stepping up their 
productivity and equipment inventories in order to keep pace with 
the demands of construction. 

One of the 9,234 contractors who received over $100,000 in 
contract awards in 1957 is the W. L. Johnson Construction Co. & 
Assoc. of Columbus, Ohio. This contractor has a long and out- 
standing record in the construction industry...dating back to 1920. 
At the death of W. L. Johnson, founder, in 1925, the organization 
was taken over by Mr. Fred I. Rowe who retained the Johnson 
name. As the organization grew and prospered, Mr. Rowe devel- 
oped and encouraged his key supervisory personnel. 

In 1942, he established a partnership which now consists of 
F. I. Rowe, James E. Brissenden, Douglas H. Criswell, Richard 
M. Tangeman, Gardner Tillson and Paul Scott. 

The Johnson Company originally contracted for concrete and 
macadam road work. Today, its construction operations include 
airports, dams, railroads, earthmoving and highway work. Like 
most contractors, Johnson Company is highly mobile extending its 
operations from Ohio to Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Kansas 
and Missouri. 

A permanent staff of some fifty people is backed up with some 
600 workers at the peak of Johnson’s construction operations. 

Profile of the W. L. Johnson Company 

* completed $6,000,000 of construction in 1957 

* $30 million in five years 

* owns and operates over 350 units of equipment 
valued at $4 million 

* purchased $300,000 worth of new equipment in 1957. 

Most of the work performed by this contracting firm is for the 
federal, state, and county governments. Fred I. Rowe is senior 
partner and general manager of the company, but on all matters 
pertaining to the construction operation, planning and expansion, 
the partners function as a joint team. : 


“Many people in our company influence purchases of equipment,” 
says Fred I. Rowe 


The Johnson Company is constantly expanding its operations 
and equipment inventory. The purchase of new equipment is a 
very serious operation in this contracting firm. As senior partner, 
Mr. Rowe says, “equipment purchases result from a careful process 
of meetings and consultation of partners and other key personnel. 





Pictured above are partners Fred I. Rowe (left) and 
D. H. Criswell of the W. L. Johnson Construction 
Co. & Assoc., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Rowe has been a 
subscriber to CONSTRUCTION METHODS mag- 
azine for 35 years and Mr. Criswell for 15 years. 


We actually seek out the opinion of our job superintendents, equip- 
ment superintendent, and our equipment operators. I personally go 
into the field and ask the equipment operators what they think of 
different rigs, how they perform, and if they are doing the job 
intended. The opinions of all of these key people are carefully 
considered before our decisions are made.” 


$300,000 of new equipment purchased in 1957 


Contractors like the Johnson Company are constantly on the look- 
out for new and better equipment with which to step up production 
and increase their profit picture. In 1957, an investment of $300,000 
was made by Johnson for new machinery of different varieties. 


W. L. JOHNSON CONSTRUCTION COMPANY & ASSOCIATES — COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Equipment Inventory 
10 sheepsfoot rollers (LeTourneau-Westinghouse, 


Galion, 
2K (Buffaio-Springfield) 
1 rubber tire roller (Bros) 


2 sub graders (Gar Wood) 

4 concrete saws (Clipper and Target) 

1 concrete pavement breaker (Nova) 

3 ditching machines (Parsons, Buckeye) 


7 graders (Caterpillar, Adams) 
2 road maintainers (Littleford, Huber-Warco) 
20 compressors (LeRoi, Gardner-Denver, 
Ingersoll-Rand) 
40 pumps (Jaeger, Kellogg, Gorman-Rupp) 
35 generators 
2 steam cleaners (Malsbary) 
2boilers . 
2 cranes, rubber tire (LeTourneau-Westinghouse) 
3 spreaders (Blaw-Knox) _ 
4 finishing machines (Jaeger) 
3 longitudinal finishers (Koehring) 


“I have been reading CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS magazine for some 35 years’... 
says Fred I. Rowe, senior partner, W. L. 
Johnson Construction Co. & Assoc. 


Speaking of CONSTRUCTION METHODS, Mr. Rowe says: 
“Life isn’t long enough to learn everything I'd like to on my 
own. I learn a lot and get a great deal of experience from 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine. I read a publi- 
cation like this to learn what’s new in equipment, tech- 
niques, materials and hew they are used. It has done an 
excellent job of keeping up to date and ahead of the field. 
I also read the ads very carefully for ideas and news of 
new units. I also study the pictures carefully. Our key peo- 
ple subscribe to CONSTRUCTION METHODS, and I 
check periodically to see if they are reading certain articles. 
I have read this publication for some 35 years and I think 
it is one of the best in the field.” 


and D. H. Criswell, partner says: 


“T like the way articles in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
describe a project. I look to it for new ideas and products. 
I always look to the ads for equipment, supplies, safety 
devices, etc. that pertain to construction.” 


In addition to Messrs. Rowe and Criswell, the John- 
son Company’s four other partners subscribe to Con- 
STRUCTION METHODS magazine. Other important buying 
influences among the 21 paid subscribers in this firm in- 
clude such people as foremen, engineers, equipment su- 
perintendent, master mechanic, and so forth. As Mr. Rowe 


5 rock wagons (Athey) 

2 ripper and rooters (LeTourneau) 

2 mass concrete vibrators (Maginniss) 
1 mass earth vibrator (Jackson) 

6 chain saws (Homelite) 

3 trailers (Fruehauf) 

2 D Roadster Tournapulls 

3 grease trucks (GMC) 

4 fuel trucks (GMC international, Reo) 
2 rammers (Barco) 

1 earth auger (Buda) 


says, “they all exert some influence on the company’s buy- 
ing decisions.” 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS PAVES THE WAY FOR 
EFFECTIVE SELLING TO THE CONTRACTOR MARKET 


Personal selling to all the important buying influences in 
a contracting firm like W. L. Johnson is expensive, time 
consuming and often impossible. Contractors and their 
personnel are constantly on the move. Advertising is a 
necessary and effective sales tool that contacts these 
buyers, paves the way for your salesmen, creates product 
recognition and preference. 

ConsTRUCTION METHODS magazine is read by over 
46,000 paid subscribers, 64% of whom are key personnel 
in contracting firms both large and small. If the object of 
your advertising is to help your salesmen and distributors 
make more sales at lower cost per sale, ConsTRUCTION 
METHobs deserves a permanent place on your advertising 
schedule. 


Construction 


AU 





Top management forum 


Up or down for sales? . . Executives 
answer for next year and future 


For your industry, what are the prospects for sales or 
sales opportunities in 1959? If an upturn is expected, what 
are the factors responsible? If no upturn is expected, why 
not? What specific measures is your organization taking to 
boost sales or profits? IM asked this question of top industrial 
executives. Their detailed statements appear below. 


Sees international events 
as short term influence 


By Robert Paxton 
President 

General Electric C 
New York, N.Y. 


® Since international events have 
a strong influence on our economy, 
we cannot be specific about the 
short term. Over the long term, 
however, such powerful growth 
forces as a growing population, in- 
creasing industrial research and de- 
velopment, and a rising level of 
productivity and family income are 
certain to contribute to a resump- 
tion of the nation’s long-range up- 
ward trend. 

The electrical industry, of course, 
continues to be one of the strong 
growth industries of our economy. 
We foresee the industry producing 
and selling $500 billion worth of 
electricity and $1.4 trillion worth of 
electrical equipment between now 
and 1979. 

This recession seems to have bot- 
tomed out. There are strong indica- 
tions of improved customer con- 
fidence and of renewed buying in 
many quarters. By the end of the 
year an over-all upward trend 
should be clearly underway. 

General Electric’s efforts to stim- 
ulate an upward trend are pack- 
aged in an aggressive, customer- 
oriented program called “Operation 
Upturn.” A concerted effort by all 
General Electric employees to bring 
greater service and greater values 
to the customers, Operation Up- 
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turn is specifically designed to build 
sales and jobs in 1958 and to achieve 
long-term improvements in every 
part of Company 

The program encompasses all as- 


operations. 


pects of our business, including 
product quality, 
manship, improved delivery, per- 
formance, availability, ease of pay- 


ment, service after sale and the ap- 


features, work- 


plication of engineering assistance 
and service. 

At General Electric, each oper- 
ating department is working hard 
to add extra values to its products. 
These values are being 
“proved in” by exciting new pro- 
motions, striking dramatizations, 
compelling advertisements and more 
good old-fashioned shoe leather 
selling. In short, Operation Upturn 
is designed to give King Customer 
good cause for renewed confidence 
in General Electric products. 


extra 


Bigger R & D outlays and 
intensified marketing 


By S. T. Harris 
Vice President 
Marketing 

Texas Instruments 
Incorporated 


Dallas, Texas 


= We at Texas Instruments Inc. 
expect an increase in our total sales 
for 1959 over 1958. 

This forecast is based on two ma- 
jor premises and expectations: Ex- 
pansion of the total markets in each 
of our three major fields of opera- 
tion; and, the historic capability of 
our company to increase the dollar 
volume of its sales in each field. 


Texas Instruments is the world’s 
leading manufacturer of semicon- 
ductor devices and an important 
supplier of electronic and electro- 
mechanical systems for use by in- 
dustry and the U. S. Government. 
Thus we not only manufacture fin- 
ished products but also supply im- 
portant components to the entire 
electronics industry. 

In the area of geophysical ex- 
ploration for oil in which our com- 
pany engages and holds world lead- 
ership, we look for a slight increase 
in the domestic market. We also ex- 
pect a larger increase in the dollar 
volume available in the overseas 
markets, with continued emphasis 
in overseas activity in which our 
company is a major factor. 

The electronics industry repre- 
sented a $7.6 billion market in 1957 
and it is our belief that this will 
have increased to slightly more than 
$8 billion for 1958. We look for a 
further 10 per cent increase for 
1959 over 1958. 

For 1958, we believe the military 
sector will account for slightly over 
50 per cent of the total market, the 
industrial and consumer sectors to- 
gether about 37 per cent, with the 
remaining percentage representing 
replacement sales. Most of the 1959 
gains will be accounted for by the 
military and industrial sectors. 

To achieve its projected 1959 gain 
in sales, Texas Instruments this 
year has expanded its plant capacity 
for both semiconductor and military 
manufacturing; increased substan- 
tially its research and development 
expenditures and effort; and ex- 
panded and intensified its entire 
marketing operations including con- 
centration in overseas markets for 
its manufactured products. 


Mild optimism pegged on 
second-half upturn, 1959 


By J. A. Grazier 
President 

American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

New York, N.Y. 


Karsh, Ottawa 


= The prospects for our industrial 


§agmarket in 1958 are viewed with mild 


Continued on page 257 





‘ uy 
syn-er-gism 


(sin‘arjiz‘am) 


...0r how 
ENGINEERS 


vt 242-5! 


Engineering knowledge, utilizing today’s materials and equipment, creates 
new structures, new processes, new products for tomorrow’s markets. But 
technical knowledge and equipment are not enough. The all-important plus 
factor is the creative ability of engineers. 


Creativeness flourishes best where there is a stimulating flow of facts— 
a mutual exchange of ideas. 


Engineering Society Publications, because they nourish a steady exchange 
of ideas, are basic channels of communication among engineers. 189,000 
accredited engineer-readers depend upon Engineering Society Publications 
for new ideas and data essential to their work. 


Your product story can share in this climate of confidence. 


Advertising in Engineering Society Publications produces results by reach- 
ing engineers when they are seeking information and data that will motivate 
their buying and specifying decisions. In them you can influence the world’s 
largest concentrated audience of engineers—at low cost. Engineers respond 
to them because they know that these unique magazines serve their special 
interests best. 


Remember... engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


ENGINEERING For details contact any of the 
PROGRESS publications listed below. 
senate CIVIL 
al Engineer ENGINEERING 
21,000 sabia 
ip MECHANICAL 
43,000 CATALOG 
roe, 
ENGINEERING 16.000 


American 
Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


43,000 


Combined action of two elements 
producing a result greater than 
the sum of both taken independently. 
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VWHO WRITES WHAT-for 





PACKAGE 









How fast should your lines run? 


Before deciding to run “full speed 
chead,” it's a good idea to take a 
look at equipment limitations, avoid- 
able and unavoidable downtime, and i| 
such line-pacing factors as order or | 
run length. (See page 19) 


Penetrating the polyethylene haze 


Two experts urge classifying poly- 
ethylene and measuring its perform- 
ance by its density—-using the proposed 
ASTM plan for assigning each “pply" 
to one of three types, i.e., density 
ranges. (See page 22) 


Technique of cutting packaging costs | 


Discussing “valve analysis” as a tool 
of packaging cost reduction (1) by 
scrutiny of individval package com- 
ponents, then (2) by weighing alter- 
notives—thus getting factually based 
decision-making. (See page 28). 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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Ee PACKAGE EHNGINEERING 


Articles serve the 
job interest of 
package engineering 


There is no editorial coverage of the marketing function of packaging 





R. B. Holmgren Harry E. Vick, Jr. L. V. Burton 
Editor Associate Editor Contributing Editor 
11 years editor 2 years plant production 8 years plant production 
in packaging field 9 years packaging 20 years technical editor 
research laboratory 8 years director of 
Packaging Institute 








Plus contributed material by our own readers who are paid for articles that appear exclusively in 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING. Their articles are seminars in print which reflect the opinions and 
ideas of the authors based on their own experiences. Typical authors are: 


C. C, Sutton Nick Stuffer W. L. Romney R. J. McCormick 
Packaging Laboratory Design Engineer Technical Director Plastics Technical 
General Foods Corp. Westinghouse of Packaging Service 

Electric Corp. The Procter & Gamble Co. The Dow Chemical Co. 


Keith N. Stought S. F. Brockington Allyn C. Beardsell B. J. Pettibone 

Plant Manager Quality Standards President Senior Industrial Engineer 
Ingersoll Products ' Research Lab. Container Laboratories, S. C. Johnson & 

Division The Quaker Oats Co. Inc. Son, Inc. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 


PAC KAG E 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois e FInancial 6-1440 


engineering 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or 


I 


eproduced without per 


ard 7x10” advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


August/Volume 15.4% (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 


page change 


% change 


all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 


Year to date/Volume 11.1% (in pages) under 1957 


1958 1957 


page change 


% change 








21,426 
2,092 
4,113 
2,895 
1,080 

31,606 


25,693 
2,344 
4,898 
3,091 
1,336 
37,362 


Industrial 
Product News" 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 


*1/9 


9 page units 


Industrial group 


August Pages 
1958 


A0g7 
%,20/ 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 1957 


228,242 
19,70. 
14,57 
27,395 

1,712 10,419 

293,489 330,337 


Indusirial group 


1958 


—30,679 


5 


4,657 


August Pages 


1957 


—13.4 


- 39 
—10.4 


| 


— 62 


“111 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Aero/Space Engineering 

Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating i 

Air Force 

American 

American 

American 

American Builder 

American City 

American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 

American Gas Journal 

American Machinist (bi-w.) 

American Milk Review - 

American Printer 

Analytical Chemistry 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record‘ 

Automation ‘ 

Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 

Aviation Age? — 

Aviation Week — 

Bakers Weekly 

Baking Industry (bi-w.) — 

Bedding Se TA es 

peer ees 

Boxboard Containers — 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record - 

Building Products” 

Butane-Propane News . 

Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) - 

Carbide Engineering 

Ceramic Industry ; j 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 

Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 

Chemical Engineering Progress 

Chemical Processing — 

Chemical Week 

Civil Engineering 

Cee WOO ie 

Cont Ce ne 

CE 8) oiccetiecactnenn 

Commercial Car Journal _. 

Concrete Products aie 

Construction (bi-w.) —— ~~... 

Construction Bulletin (w.) 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) 

Constructioneer (w.) 

Construction Equipment 

Consiruction Methods & Equipment 

Construction News Public Works 
Issue (bi-w.) 


Aviation (bi-w.) 
Boxmaker 
Brewer 
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vonstructor 

Yonsulting Engineer 

Contractors & Engineers (93/4,x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 

te Engineering 


Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12) 
units) 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 
Drilling 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.)” 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 
Electrical Design News 
Electrical Engineering 
ctrical Manufacturing 
1 South 
1 West 
World (w.) 
Slectronic Design (bi-w.)” 
Technician 
Electronics (w.)" 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 
Factory Management & Mntce. 
Containers & Paperboard Mills 
leet Owner 
od Engineering 
od Processing 
undry 
Gas 
Gas Age (bi-w.) 
Graphic Arts Monthly (4}/2x61/2) 
Grinding & Finishing 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Hitchcock's Wood Working 
House & Home 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Development & Mfrs. 
Record 
Industrial 


cal 
cirical 


Electronic 


Fibre 


ol 
F 
F 
F 


Laboratories 
Industrial Packaging 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 
Inland Printer 
International Oilman 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal 

Leather & Shoes (w.) 
LP-Gas 

Lumberman 


Machine & Tool Blue Book (41/2x6¥/2) 


37 


30 
81 
43 
52 
154 


36 


113 


155 
110 
61 
266 
41 


66 


42 
82 
26 


61 
20 
482 
45 
76 
99 
75 
233 


511 
1080 


1344 
832 
426 

1845 
277 


384 
1463 
988 
1079 
1277 
855 
563 
1640 
554 
661 
2671 
1976 
309 
2992 
1278 
3125 
326 
1572 
820 
1170 
892 
685 
1273 
632 
362 
1623 
350 
1428 
611 
1193 
614 


245 
654 
236 
49 
658 
136 
3408 
339 
848 
405 
581 
1699 


640 
889 


1599 
1065 
510 
2376 
375 


399 
1244 
986 
1492 
1366 
731 
824 
2092 
542 
821 
3221 
1958 
285 
3632 
1435 
3586 
365 
2195 
848 
1329 
1078 
761 
1520 
732 
391 
1734 
452 
1661 
645 
1464 
629 


318 
751 


397 
811 
517 
793 
1990 
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“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages helps 
strengthen our distributor organization,” 


says BERTRAM GIVEN, President, WASTE KING CORPORATION, Los Angeles, California. 


“In the past ten years, Trade Mark Service has helped Waste King become 
one of the world’s largest manufacturers of both commercial and house- 
hold garbage disposers. 

“Listings of authorized Waste King distributors, dealers and service 
agencies under our trade-mark in the Yellow Pages implement a national 
program designed to serve Waste King customers promptly and efficiently. 


“Today, with an expanded product line, we require more than ever the 
sales and service help rendered to our users by classified directories all 
over the country.” 


More and more national advertisers of industrial and consumer products 
rely on Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages to direct sales to their 
outlets. Find out how Trade Mark Service can make your advertising 
pay off at the local level. Call your telephone business office soon. 








WASTE KiNG PULVERATOR 


Most Efficient Operation 
Safe - Dependable - Quieter 


A Complete Line of 
Domestic and Commercial 
Garbage Disposers 


“WHERE TO BUY IT* 
HOME MODEL DEALER 
Lee Kimball Co 119Canai ... . CApito! 7-0250 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
vanes Ivaloo a MO. 6-9680 
numnt 
REPUBLIC PIPE & SUPPLY ooee 
1341 ColurnbusAv Arrisa 7-5100 
COMMERCIAL MODEL DEALER 
Lee Kimball Co 119Canal .... CApito! 7-0250 
SERVICE AGENCY 


APPL 
TonBeacon mS FITmeith 6-242 





WASTE KING’S TRADE-MARK identifies authorized distributors, 


and dealers and directs business to them. 
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Industrial group 


August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1957 


Industrial group 


August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Machine Design (bi-w.) 
Machinery 
Maintenance (11 
units) 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Transportation 
rials in Design Engineering 
arco 1 Engineering 
Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
mon Forming bricating 


190 et 


144x111) (7x10 ad 


Meta 


Michi 


ockets 
Val ley Contractor 


1 Ma hine Shop (4!/2x6!/2) 
Handling 


rovisioner 
1 Safety News 
3land Construction 
1é& Gas Journal (w.) 
Builder & Engineer 
Package Engineering 
Packaging Parade 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 
etroleum Engineer 
eum Refiner 
roleum Week 
ipe Line antag 


Engineering 
World™ 


ower 

wer nip  earat 

actical Builde 

rinting P seserverell 

oceedings of the IRE. 
roduci Engineering (w.) 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (41/2x6Y/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

Public Works 

Pulp & Paper 

Purchasing (bi-w.) 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 


yeregeeresocees 


Rocky Mountain Construction (semi- 


mo.) 
Rural 


Roads (bi-mo.) 

SAE Journal 

Signal : 

Southern Lumber “Journal 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
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Southern Power & Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 
Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w.) 
Texas Contractor 
Textile 


(semi-mo.) 


Industries 
Textile World 
r Timb erman 


Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineerinc 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding E >I 

Western Bu (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel 
W Metalworking 
Wood Worker 

World Oil 

World Petroleum (9x12) 


7 


tal 


Product News group 


46 96 442 513 
34] 281 2691 2575 
"315 486 3381 4248 

24 22 155 150 
12 120 918 942 
"202 21 1569 1520 
153 1s 1299 =1301 
102 913 1067 
2 1095 1377 
596 805 
1273 1679 
897 1240 
1039 =1166 
202 234 

181 169 
493 644 
479 502 
531 581 
2103 2105 
337 346 
724 971 
442 625 
866 1084 
446 598 
36 251 298 
374 1496 1797 
46 763 900 


21,426 25,693 197,563 228,242 
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August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Industrial Equipment News 
Indu 1 Maint. & Plant 
bber ct News 
NI CNT ni Dia ; 
New Equipment Digest 
Product Design & Development 
TT. - réevtic Cy, ] re 
Transportation Supply News 


otal 


Volume figures for product news informatio 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . not 


7x10 pages. 


Trade group 


Operation 


582 734 5828 6452 
215 174 1730 1647 
150 125 1095 778 
598 696 5359 5771 
337 385 3042 3023 
210 230 1874 2032 


2,092 2,344 18,928 19,703 


n publications are re- 


in standard 


August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10!/4x14) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
American Paper Merchant 
Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering” 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 
Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest 


(9x12) 


67 57 674 772 
82 97 748 968 


198 12 1180 1433 
30 3 395 356 
129 32 1289 1383 
105 965 1219 
*158 18¢ 1465 = 1733 


23 22 290 332 
67 643 620 


924 980 
1006 1059 


3 358 345 
3 528 560 


51 416 379 
75 552 621 
148 964 1218 
114 920 1258 
85 745 798 
68 406 415 
342 2712 2780 
96 692 807 
64 357 439 
52 594 544 
58 504 513 
Continued on page 148 





mixers, grinders excavating and materials handling equipment 


fans, ventilating systems 


electrical controls and testing devices chain and belt-driven conveyor systems 


Leading distributor of mill supplies to 
brick and clay product plants says: 


“THEY BUY QUALITY BEFORE PRICE!” 


Mr. Hollinger further states, ‘It has been my pleasure to sell the brick and tile 
industries for a period of over forty years, and consider them one of my best 
customers.” 


In 40 years of selling equipment and supplies to brick and clay product plants, 
Mr. Hollinger has seen many changes. From simple, one-man activities these 
plants have grown to vast operations that require huge quantities of excavat- 
ing materials handling and processing equipment . . . and materials to provide 
color, strength and finish to brick, tile, reftactories and other clay products. 


A COMPLETE MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only publication exclusively 
serving the multi-million dollar hard-to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy 
meiterials and equipment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, 
tile and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


..and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only manufacturers’ catalog file serving the 
heavy clay products industry ... with 7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 
industry buying and operating executives throughout the world. 


Mr. W. C. Hollinger, Secretary 
The Canton Hardware Co. Canton, Ohio 


Brick & Clay 
Record :."-*"" 


Industrial Publications, Inc., 


also publishers of other leading 
building industry publications. 





Trade group 


August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1958 


Pages to Date 
1958 1957 


August Pages: 


Export Group 1958 1957 





Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Industrial Distribution 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service (43/4x63/) 
National Jeweler 
Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 
Progressive Grocer 
Southern Automotive Journal 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Hardware 
3 Goods Dealer 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Western Farm Equipment 
Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 


15 


Class Group 


23 1989 


15 32 
12 135 1373 
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August Pages Pages to Date 
1958 1957 1957 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) 
Buildings 

Chain Store Age— 

Restaurant Fountain Editions 
College & University Business 
Dental Survey 
Fast Food 
Finance 
Hospital Management 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 
Interiors 

Journal of American Medical Assn. 

(w.) ba 
Law & Order 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/4) (bi-w.) 
Modern Becuty Shop 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(41/4 x65) 

Nation's Scaools 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Scholastic (Soach™ 

School Executive-Educational 

Business 
Volume Feeding Management 
What's New in Home Economics” 


Total 


Export Group 
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Agricultura de las Americas — 
American Automobile (2 editions)® 
American Exporter (2 editions) 
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41 54 382 382 
127 152. 1171 1289 
131 138 1164 1250 


American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 
Automotive World (2 editions)’ 7 525 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 9 239 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) - - 230 
Hacienda (2 editions) ¢ 583 
El Hospital 7 ] 14] 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 

(2 editions)”* 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)" 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial (9% x 14) 

(7 x 10 ad units) Q 789 571 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16 x 7 3/16) 2 163 193 
Textiles Panamericanos 302 335 
World Construction , 224 250 
W Mining 437 460 


9,712 10,419 
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463 
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944 618 
296 307 
167 
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classified and display advertising. 
1 publications are monthlies and have 


J pages. 


Used only to indicate a different 
‘Three issues number of issues published dur- 
p 
‘Four issues ing the correspondin eriod 
p g Pp ; 
‘Five issues previous year. 
Does not include advertising in special Western section. 


“American Automobile . . formerly listed as separate publications, 
American Automobile and Automovil Americano. 


‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad- 
vertising in mid-May “Record Houses”’ issue. 


*Automotive World 


- monthly total does not include 24-page in- 
sert sent t © of publication's circulation. Year to date total 
reflects 10 page correction in figures reported by publisher. 


7 


"Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertising in "Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January, 1958. 

“Building Products . . August, 1958 figure includes 6 pages in 


Western section; 1958 total includes 32 Western pages. 


“Domestic Engineering . . corrections submitted by publication 
indicate that July cumulative total should have been 864 instead 
of 766. 


“Electric Light & Power .. 1957 volume includes special issue not 
repeated this month. 


“Electronic Design - frequency of issue changed from semi- 


monthly to bi-weekly. 


“Electronics . . frequency of issue changed from iri-monthly to 
weekly. 


“Implement & Tractor . . Now includes formerly separate publica- 
tion, Farm Implement News. 


International Management Digest . . formerly listed as Manage- 
ment Digest—Latin American and Overseas, respectively. 


“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 


*Plastics World . . formerly listed under Product News group. Now 
listed under Industrial group. Figures are now reported in pages 
instead of units. 


"Scholastic Coach . . not published in August. 


What's New in Home Economics . . not published in August. 





Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their August, 1958 issues, 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for 
month, second figure is for year to date 


total. 


American Funeral Director 

American Machinist 

Automotive News 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly - 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical & Engineering News 

Coal Age 

Construction Bulletin 

Construction Digest 

Constructioneer 

Control Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering News Record 

Florists’ Review 

The Foundry 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

Iron Age 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. 

Lumberman 

Mechanical Engineering 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 

Mid-West Contractor 

Modern Hospital 

National Provisioner 

Oil & Gas Journal 

Paper Mill News 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products eis 

Rocky Mountain Construction 

Sporting Goods Dealer - 

Tee ae 

Texas Contractor -...... 

Textile World 

Western Builder Sneek ne 

The Wood Worker 





"9/69 
76/30 
"9/74 
40/293 
5/38 
6/54 
"12/82 
"16/142 
5/38 
"19/176 
721/187 
"9/76 
6/38 
12/71 
*5/42 
31/262 
735/309 
*55/595 
7/60 
37/296 
*20/164 
5/38 


25/183 
7/61 
10/103 
"14/73 
"6/74 
6/46 
77/52 
13/111 
*11/107 
7/62 
8/65 
6/53 
5/45 
11/91 
5/44 
6/43 
6/46 
16/109 
*10/72 
6/80 
*53/423 
9/74 
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GAS DISTRIBUTION 


OS 
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all the way! 


Gas distribution is a separate market. It starts where gas transmission 


(pipelining) stops — at the city gate. 


Advertisers who carefully weigh specific facts regarding a specific 
market for specific equipment, recognize the value of AG/J’s accurate 


aim at a specific target. 


Put it on this basis. Analyze the product; analyze the market; and then 
compare AG/J with competitive books. Check the gas distribution edi- 
torial and presentation. Add up the score and you'll go AG/J all the way! 


If your product is sold on both sides of the city gate — gas transmission 
(pipelining) and gas distribution— you can buy the American Gas 
Journal-The Pipeline Engineer package, and still pay less per thousand. 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO.. BOX 1589, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


September 1958 @ 149 
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Over two decades—in 114 out of 126 studies spon- 
SORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES*—architects and engineers have 
voted Architectural Record their preferred architectural 
magazine. 


Especially significant—since 1957 Architectural Record 
has won 20 out of 21 independently sponsored studies 
by margins of up to 100%! 


Beyond its clear implications for the readership of your 
advertising, the steady preference of architects and 
engineers for Architectural Record is reflected in two 
basic yardsticks of advertising value: paid circulation 
and market coverage. 


More architects—and more engineers—subscribe to 
Architectural Record than to any other architectural 
magazine. And over 88% of the total dollar value of all 
architect-planned building, large and small, is verifiably 
in the hands of Record subscribers. 


These exclusive values—plus the lowest cost per page 
per 1,000 architects and engineers—explain why year 
after year more building product advertisers place more 
advertising pages in Architectural Record than in any 
other magazine in its field. Seventy-one per cent more 
in the first seven months of 1958! 


We would welcome the opportunity to discuss Archi- 
tectural Record’s advertising values in terms of your sales 
objectives. We think you will want the economical 
selling power and prestige of America’s foremost archi- 
tectural magazine behind your products. 


*Includes all studies for which results are available except studies conducted 
over the subscription lists of individual magazines or undertaken by publica- 
tions for promotion purposes. A summary of all 126 studies is available 
on request. 


| FW. DODGE 
_ CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD #33224 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York Oxford 5-3000 


Hiroshima Peace Hall Project 

Hiroshima, Japan; Architect: Kenzo Tange 
First presented to architects and engineers in 
Architectural Record. 





what's my line ??9?? 


Old-line hotels and resta 
ing techniques. contr 
kitchen. Inefficient, wa 
Streamlined oper: 
ty consistent, servings uniform, har 
Michaud’s exclusive “INSTA FREEZ” m 
dehydration; hugs juires and bloom of fr 
Distributors: Cash in on this great profit 5 
Michaud’s portionized meats 
for color catalog today’ 


A. MICHAUD Company perio: 


+ GArfield 6.1006 


Oxford and Hancock Sts, Phila. 22. Pa 


Qurscanaingty ditterent . . ‘Female interest’’ in tnese aas paid 
off in quick recognition of A. Michaud Co. Photographs by ket 


92 items in al] grades 


1 meat packers 


in Chicago, S 
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Fernand Fonssagrives appealed to predominantly male mar- 
Ads ran in Quick Frozen Foods and Frosted Food Field. 


High class sex if worked! 


By Joanne L. Fiaherty 

Advertising Manager 

A. Michoud Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

= When my company, A. Michaud 
Co., portionized meat packer of 
Philadelphia, stepped up into na- 
tion-wide distribution, both man- 
agement and our advertising agen- 
cy decided that our ads had to be 
outstandingly “different.” 

The reason: Although A. Michaud 
Co. has been well-established in 
the hotel supply business for al- 
most two decades, we would still 
be “new” to the frozen food field. 
We had to gain recognition quickly 
by explaining to a predominantly 
male market the factors which set 
us apart from competition. 

Our resultant campaign 
ceeded in accomplishing these aims 


suc- 
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beyond our best expectations. The 
success was largely due to the care- 
ful selection of unusual, tasteful 
photos by the celebrated New York 
artist and photographer, Fernand 
Fonssagrives. Light-touch, soft~sell- 
ing copy by Fred Goldman (of Fred 
Goldman Advertising) comple- 
mented the unique photographic 
treatment. 


The Michaud girls . . Our mar- 
ket was primarily male; and gen- 
erally speaking, the ads received 
attention. Comment from salesmen 
and our brokers in the field was 
more than gratifying. We have had 
case after case wherein prospects 
(1) showed awareness of our name, 
(2) were familiar with our trade- 
marks, and (3) associated our prod- 


ucts with “the Michaud girls.” 

For A. Michaud Co., the “female 
interest” in our ads certainly paid 
off with quick recognition of our 
name and in awareness that our 
company “did things in a different 
way.” 

A final word: In deciding to use 
this advertising approach, we care- 
fully studied many other ads ap- 
pearing in the print media we 
planned to use. We believe our ads 
succeeded in their purpose because 
they were so very, very different. 

I quite agree with the thinking 
that using a female in industrial 
advertising does not always work. 
But good taste, creative copy, out- 
standing photography—plus _ that 
touch of sex appeal—certainly 
proved effective for us. * 





ae ae FIRST 


in America’s | (" Market for Capital 
Expenditures 


Electrical World’s superiority extends to every field impor- 
tant to the advertiser: In circulation, its 28,000 is fully paid, 
ABC, and gaining yearly with new subscribers and a vigorous 
renewal rate of 73% ...In advertising, it carries more pages, 
more exclusive advertisers than all competing publications 
combined .. . In editorial coverage, its staff and output are 
more than double those of its nearest competitor . .. and in 
reader preference, some 30 independent surveys show it ahead 
among buyers by an average margin of 4 to 1. 


Its market is the electric power industry: the electric utilities, 
municipal systems, electric cooperatives, and Federal power 


projects ... the mines, railroads, steel and aluminum plants 
and other big industries that generate and/or purchase vast 
quantities of electricity . .. and the consulting engineers and 
contractors serving this field. In 1958-59 no other industry 
will spend on so massive a scale—$7.8 billion has been scheduled 
for 1958 and is holding firm, with only a minor fall-off pre- 
dicted for 1959. See details under “The Market,” next page. 





in Advertising 


During 1957 Electrical World carried approximately 60% 
of all business publication space directed to the electric power 
industry—well over double that of its nearest competitor. 
Its 4,800 pages of paid display advertising were up again for 
the tenth time in the past ten years, and ranked World as 
8th among all U.S. business papers for pages carried (Indus- 
trial Marketing, Jan. 1958, page 108). 

Cost per thousand for World is $21.94 as compared with 
$30.91 for its nearest competitor. 

Exclusive advertisers numbered 241 and placed approximately 
1300 pages of advertising. 

By product classification, here’s the page breakdown for 1957: 


Generation 1,131 
Transmission & Distribution = 


Lighting 
Load Building 
Mtls. & Parts 


Wire & Cable 
Meters & Instrumentation 218 


ST 


in Circulation 


Over the past thirteen years Electrical World’s paid circu- 
lation has grown steadily, consistently, in step with the growth 
of the industry, to its present 28,082 (ABC, 6/30/58). This 
is the detailed picture... . 


1945 —18,192 1949 — 22,000 
1946 — 20,293 1950—22,175  1954—24,183 1958 
1947 — 21,352 1951 — 22,084 1955 — 24,929 

1948 —21,991 1952 —22,635 1956 —25,895 28,082 


Quantity and coverage is nearly half again that of the nearest 
competitor, and provides up to 92% coverage of all prime 
buying influences as identified in manufacturers’ own surveys. 
Duplication is low. Adding the “second book” in this field 
provides from 2% to 12% additional coverage, again accord- 
ing to manufacturers’ own surveys, but at an increase in cost 
of well over 90%. 

Pass-on circulation is heavy. Surveys show individual copies 
being routed to from one to twenty-six “pass-along” readers. 
Quality is demonstrated by World’s consistent growth pat- 
tern, on a fully paid basis, among men and companies who 
value it enough to pay for it, and renew their subscriptions, 
year after year, at one of the highest paid-circulation renewal 
rates (73.35%) in business paper publishing. 

New subscribers are solicited only if they have an important 


Miscellaneous 


1953 — 23,098 1957 — 27,666 


job responsibility in the industry. Electrical World’s reader- 
ship and advertising influence are concentrated in the areas of 
influence and decision—supervisory and executive personnel in 
management, engineering, and operations. 


Circulation breaks down approximately as follows: 


Electric Utilities 
Consulting Engineers 
and their staffs 
Manufacturers, Mines, 
Railroads, Heavy 

Industry 

Engr. Colleges, 
Investment Houses, 
and Misc. 


More detailed business and geographic analyses are available 
in our regular listings in Standard Rate & Data, and in our 
ABC Report. Media buyers are urged to examine this report 
closely for further evidence of circulation vigor and growth. 


F in Reader Preference 


Independent readership and reader preference studies con- 
ducted by equipment manufacturers over their own lists of 
customers and prospects have for years shown a consistent 
average preference for Electrical World of 4+ to 1 over any 
other publication in the electric power field. Here are the 
objective results of five of these surveys conducted by manu- 
facturers themselves: 

Publication preference of 
manufacturer's customers 


SAS RATE EMRE 


Other publication 17% 


Study conducted by 
manufacturer of 


Line equipment 


Insulated cable EW 82% 
Other publication 18% 
Constrn. mtls., line EW 75% 
Other publication 25% 
Line wire, accessories EW 81% 
Other publication 19% 
Pole line hardware EW 76% 
Other publication 24% 


‘The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical 
World is also evident in our recent studies of publication read- 
ership. To learn the difference between ‘coverage,’ which 
can be little more than a mailing operation, and thorough, 
sales-building readership based on editorial value and indus- 
try service, ask your Electrical World representative to show 
you these detailed reports. 
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~ in Editorial Content 


Electrical World invests more in its editorial content than 
any other publication in its field. The result is better editorial 
coverage and quality —and a magazine that is read more in- 
tensively by more men, over a longer period of time. 
Editorial content of World, quantitatively as well as quali 
tatively, always runs well ahead of all competition, totalling 
64,748 articles and 23,479 pages of editorial over a recent 
period of eleven years, as opposed to 15,257 articles and 9,453 
pages of editorial run by the nearest competitor over the 
same period. Your Electrical World representative will be 
glad to show you the year-by-year topical breakdowns. 


? 


World’s editorial staff of 23 full-time, writing editors have 
a background totalling 381 years in utilities, manufacturing, 
engineering, consulting, finance, and journalism. In addition 
to this full-time staff, Electrical World maintains permanent 
correspondents in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Through McGraw-Hill Domes 
tic News Service, Electrical World has access to the Wash- 
ington Bureau with 25 correspondents. \[cGraw-Hill World 
News Bureau maintains contact with major news centers 
throughout the world. 
The content of Electrical World supplies complete editorial 
coverage of three distinct types each week: 
(1) For engineers in design, construction, operation, main- 
tenance, and testing of power systems, the newest develop 
ments in the fields of generation, transmission, distribution 
(utility and industrial plant), and utilization. 
(2) For power system management, comprehensive, weekly, 
business news of the promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, 
marketing and financial conditions within the industry, and 
activities of government bodies affecting its welfare. Full 
coverage of electrical industry meetings, trade associations, 
and technical and professional societies is also provided. 
(3) For the entire electric power industry, news coverage 
of the market for power system equipment and supplies, and 
of the activities of manufacturers who supply that market. 
This editorial policy serves the industry vertically, through 
the utility, with readership from the top down through its 
engineering, operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, 
through the electrical engineers in big industry whose interests 
in the field of electrical design are common and interdependent. 
Editorial readership studies for the guidance of policy and 
content are conducted frequently to keep Electrical World 
informed of the wants and needs of its readers. 


| in Industry Service 


Months of effort go into Electrical World “Special Reports” 
to rnake them complete, authoritative. Government bureaus, 
the Congress of the U. S., and international agencies have 
frequently used facts developed by Electrical World research. 
Subjects covered in these Special Reports are reported an- 
nually, and will appear in one of the weekly issues of the 
month indicated: 

Jan. — Annual Statistical Report 

April— EEI Convention Report 

June — Annual Report on Nuclear Power 

Sept. — Annual Electrical Industry Forecast 

Oct. — Annual Steam Station Design Study (even years 

Annual Steam Station Cost Study (odd years 

Dec. — Year-End Review and Predictions 
Other Special Reports are prepared frequently on areas such 
as Transmission Design, Trends in Distribution, System Oper- 
ations, Power Plant Auxiliary Systems, Industrial Systems 
Design, Management Problems, The All-Electric Home, 
Lighting, and others. 
Industry Conferences sponsored by Electrical World on sub- 
jects of outstanding interest include Utility Right-of-Way, Fly 
Ash Disposal, Street and Highway Lighting, and many more. 
Through such complete service for its readers, extra interest 
is developed for Electrical World’s pages. 


Z in Advertiser Service 


For the advertiser or prospective advertiser, too, a number 
of distinctive services are available. 

(1) Market research—This separate department is main- 
tained to provide marketing information, make analyses of 
the market for your product, and to work closely with your 
sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning—A Copy Service Department will pro- 
vide suggestions, and develop effective copy themes for your 
product. 

(3) Reprint material— Excellent for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include editorial 
features covering every aspect of the electric power industry. 
(4) Merchandising—A program to fit your needs can be 
produced at minimum cost and accurately estimated in ad- 
vance. The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Service lists or your 
own, may be used. 

The services of the Mills Shepard Advertising Research 
Organization are also available to World advertisers on a 
cooperative basis. he Advertising Research program is open 
to all advertisers using space units of one page or larger, 
and includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of 
studies. Mills Shepard conducts the type of program decided 
upon by the participating advertisers, crystallizing and inter- 
preting the results of the studies through “seminar” sessions 
as the studies progress. Verbatim comments on your advertis- 
ing, available through participation in the penetration studies, 
are an invaluable tool for achieving the maximum effective- 
ness of your advertising program. 

Your Electrical World representative can provide informa- 
tion on the Mills Shepard Advertising Research Program. 


America’s ‘i Market for 
Capital Expenditures 


Despite the severe downturn in business activity in 1958, the 
electrical industry is forging ahead with an unprecedented 
expansion program, expending some $5.2 billion and adding 
16 million kw of new generating capacity. And this is not 
optimism rampant, for basically utility load has continued 
to grow (residential load up 9.2% and commercial load up 
6.1% over ’57) despite the drag of industrial load which will 
be off about 5% in ’58. As soon as this soft area of industrial 
load firms up, utilities and‘ manufacturers can look forward 
to new load-growth records. 

The coming year, 1959, very probably will not set any new 
records tor expenditures due to a slow dow n in spending for 
new capacity. But it should at least equal the industry's second 
best year of 1957. Generation spending will be down notice- 
ably, transmission and miscellaneous expenditures to a lesser 
degree, with distribution equipment spending up somewhat. 
So, while 1959 will not equal 1958 as a year of utility expan- 
sion, it should top every previous year. 

For it should be remembered that utilities, unlike many indus- 
tries, are obligated to anticipate and prepare to serve future 
load growth. The nation’s growing industrial complex pre- 
sents an enormous potential, capable of returning to actual 
load almost overnight. The utilities must continue to main- 
tain a state of readiness for a return to full production once 
the current state of business hesitation has run its course. 


Electrical World 


The Electrical Industry's Weekly Magazine 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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WELDWOOD PREFINISHED PANELING 


FEEL 
THE 
DIFFERENCE 


its beauty 


‘FEEL’? IMPORTANT 


Company invites 
customers to 
test by touch 


Long aware that it makes a prod- 
uct that feels good to the touch—as 
well as being pleasing to the eye— 
United States Plywood Corp., New 
York, has come up with a point-of- 
purchase display appealing to both 
senses. 

The display, promoting the com- 
pany’s Weldwood prefinished panel- 
ing, is composed of an actual Weld- 
wood panel inviting prospects to 
“Feel the Difference.” Just in case 
they don’t get the idea, a well-mani- 
cured woman’s hand (plastic) moves 
back and forth over the panel. 

“Time and again,’ says R. S. 
Lowell, U. S. Plywood director of 
advertising and promotion, “our 
dealers have noticed that potential 
customers, when choosing among 
prefinished wood species displayed 
in our Weldwood Panel Parades, 
run their fingers over the surfaces 
without really knowing they are do- 
ing it .. . What our new ‘Feel the 
Difference’ campaign will do is to 
make the customer know con- 
sciously that his sense of touch, as 
well as his sense of sight, can tell 
him that he is buying a superior 
product.” 

The “Feel the Difference” theme 
will appear on all literature on 
Weldwood prefinished panels as well 
as in national consumer and trade 
advertising. The p.o.p. display is be- 
ing distributed to lumber dealers 
across the country. s 








Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“The responsibility for optimum 
production efficiency is that of the 
engineer who must research, advise 
and select production methods and 
equipment. We at Brown Oii Tools “ 
feel that we can make the engineer’s 7 m 
job easier by keeping him constantly | = ' 
informed of technological and JOHN FEESER 


: Sales Manager 
equipment advances. Brown Oil Tools, Inc. 


“The JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is 
one of the best means we have to accomplish the task of 
providing information to the engineer. The realistic approach 
to oil industry problems and technology taken by this magazine 
make it an ideal medium with which to reach the interested 


engineer.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


circulation, at the close of 1958, will have doubled in the last 
four years. This tremendous growth is in parallel with the 
increased importance of technology in the drilling, completion 
and production of today’s oil wells. The petroleum engineer 
is best qualified to effect the speed, safety and economy so 
necessary to present-day oil production. 

When your oil tools, equipment or service must have the 
approval of petroleum engineers, be sure your product story 
is placed in the best editorial environment... the magazine 


authored by petroleum engineers for petroleum engineers . . . 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining. 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


September 195 














"We've proved we can’t afford | 
to handle materials by hand” 


— by © Ht. Saith, freenerer 
‘Chavies |}. Smith ond Sem, tne. Fond de Lor, Whe 




















Editoriai tormat . 


. First two pages of four-page ad show the editorial approach used. 


This case history had ‘’too many interesting details’’ to fit into the one-page adver- 


tising campaign being run. 


Case’s cases 


This case history was 
too interesting 


Here’s what you can do when a case history contains 


so much interesting material it simply won't fit into 


= Industrial advertising campaigns 
built around case histories can be 
highly effective. But they can, and 
often do, contain problems not 
found in other approaches. 

Usually, the problem presents it- 
self as a lack of material. That is, 
the companies using this technique 
run out of truly interesting case 
histories; and, in many cases, end 
up blowing up undeserving cases to 
fit the campaign format. 

This article, however, deals with 
quite the reverse situation. J. I. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis., agricultural 
and industrial machinery manufac- 
turer, came upon a case history that 
contained so much interesting ma- 
terial, it simply didn’t fit into the 
regular campaign. 

What does a company do when 
it runs into such an enviable yet 
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the regular campaiijn format. 


problematic situation? Case’s an- 
swer was a four-page ad in Build- 
ing Construction Illustrated (see 
picture). Here’s the whole story: 


Too interesting . . Since Septem- 
ber, 1957, Case has been running a 
series of one-page case histories 
about its tractors, dozers, loaders, 
fork lifts and engines. These case 
histories were tied together with a 
“Certified Owner Report” stamp 
which was prominently displayed 
on each ad. 

These one-page, 
are running in some 42 publications 
covering the construction, logging 
and pulpwood, municipal, mining, 
quarrying and concrete, and other 
industries. 

The case histories are run down 
by the company’s own personnel, its 


two-color ads 


agency (Andrews Agency, Milwau- 
kee), or free lance photographers 
and writers. 

On one assignment, at the Charles 
D. Smith & Son operations, ac- 
count men Howard Kenyon, John 
Rahmlow and Jack Ludwig of An- 
drews found a story that unfolded 
into much more than the typical 
case history. This case provided 
highly informative data on why 
and how Smith & Son uses Case’s 
fork lifts. 

To fit this material into a one- 
page ad would mean cutting val- 
uable information. 

The agency men consulted with 
Case, and both client and agency 
agreed the Smith story warranted 
more space than the campaign’s 
one-page ads provided. 

The result: The four-page, edi- 
torial-style ad (complete with a 
Smith executive’s byline) was de- 
veloped. 

How has the ad fared? Although 
Building Construction Illustrated 
does not subscribe to any of the 
readership services, John D. Culp, 
Jr., BCI sales manager, says the 
ad has prompted “a tremendous 
volume” of letters from interested 
prospects. 

Case is so well pleased with the 
response, it has reprinted the ad 
for further distribution as a direct 
mail piece. Ld 


increased pit efficiency 30% by replacing 
two machines with one Case” TerraTrac’“600" 


RUS HOA, WHEE, ond CRAMLER 
TRACTONE - \SAOERS - DOES « 
BACANORS - (CNRS 


(cAse = 


Certified . . This ad 
one-page ads in Case’s case history 
campaign. All ads have ‘’Certified 
Owner Report’’ stamp. 





bid information 


is the No. 1 choice of contractors 


Now the results of an independently conducted survey are in — and 
they reconfirm the ACP story: 84.7% of all contractors interviewed 
say that contract award and bid information are the reasons why 
they prefer ACP Regionals by a majority of almost 9 to 1! 


*K 


carries more than 


15,000 pages of bid news a year 


How will bid information help you and your distributor sell equip- 
ment? Intense contractor interest is maintained throughout the en- 
tire publication that carries this kind of bread and butter information. 
The customer is in a buying mood and your sales message gets 
through! For complete facts on ACP and this most recent survey, 
contact the Office of the Secretary, 1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg., 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Secretary: 
Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE Director of Advertising Services: 
David M. Hyde 
505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 
PUBILICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roanoke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Lumber Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 East ! 4th Street, P. O. Box 1074 


lagi, P i. 6, |b Ai 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
642 Beaubien Street 

Detroit, Michigan 

MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
425 DeBaliviere Avenue 
St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenve 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoin Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwovkee 2, Wisconsin 
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For a better way to protect your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Wesubmit that the intricacies of the dry 
fly are better mastered when somebody 
else ponders your nest egg problems. 

Small as they are, such details as 
stock rights and records, call dates and 
coupons are frequently a nuisance to 
the nonprofssional 

That's one reason why Chase Man 
hattan has a Trust Department 

A more important reason is to help 
you keep your nest egg intact, and to 


make plans with you for ultimately 
conveying it to your heirs with as little 
confusion and tax loss as possible 
These nest egg services are imme- 
diately available to you at Chase Man 
hattan. The Bank will act as your Ex 
and Trustee, serve as Custodian 
your securities, advise you on your 
investments, and pian your estate with 
you and your lawyer. 


For detailed information about the 


nest egg service that most interests you 
phone HAnover 26000 or write to 
Personal Trust Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 











automobiles, and many other things today. Now, too, a new way to sell 
your product to the Chemical Process Industries. . . 


of ‘lomorrow 
in today’s CPI selling! 


*58 is well on its way to the biggest year in CPI history 
for sales, production, progress — and profits. But. . . 


Like CHemicaL Week’s editors predicted back last De- 
cember, there are . . . “Clouds in a Bright Forecast.” 
Costs that won’t stop climbing, that eat into profits like 
termites .. . after taxes, less and less left . . . what CPI- 
management calls “the net profit squeeze.” But move 
fast, and there’s a new way you can convert it into your 
most potent sales asset. 


Lots of men in the Chemical Process Industries may 
have an interest in your products. But the dollar “bene- 


fits” you deliver . . . the specifics of increasing produc- 
tion, cutting costs, saving man-hours, sharpening up 
operating efficiency . . . these are music to one kind of 


man — CPI-Management, both “technical and non-tech- 
nical.” The “dollar sign” is his critical area of responsi- 
bility whatever his function . . . in productian and plant 
operations, design and construction, research and de- 
velopment, sales and purchasing .. . clear on up to top 
administration. 


You match it function for function, man for man, by 
taking advantage of his own magazine — CHEMICAL 
Week. Its news content provides the fast tempo you 
need for your °58 advertising. Its scope is your best 
security against narrow gauge buying power. Its “look 
ahead” editorial attitude is the profitable environment 
for aggressive campaigning. This is how you “put the 


TOUCH OF TOMORROW in today’s CPI selling!” 


There's a new way to sell trust services, cigarettes, 
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30-second summary: This articie te! 
guesswork out of your advertising planning. It presents a mathematical 
formula for comparing the value of ads a 
of reader impressions. The article explains 


and on the basis of number 


how the formula was developed and how it is used, and i 
hly interesting conclusions 


some hig 


By — 'W. Dewey 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising 


Yeilow Springs, O. 


= “Shall I use spreads to make a 
big splash, or shall I use smaller- 
sized ads and get more frequency?” 

We all face this question at least 
as often as each new advertising 
year comes around. Up to now, to 
be quite frank, our answers have 
had to be based on “experience,” 
hunches, intuition, and a vague im- 
pression that spreads just naturally 
have more impact than smaller ad- 
vertisements. 


A precise answer is possible . . 
However with the help of probabil- 
ity theory, we can now give a pre- 
cise, quantitative answer to our cli- 
ents (and ourselves).* And the an- 
swer is likely to be a surprise! 

Let’s start with some facts about 
the readership of advertisements of 
different sizes. As sources, we've 


"We got the idea for this technique from 
some hypotheses originated by Dr. George 
H. Brown, Ford Motor Co. 

**"Handbook of Probability & Statistics, 
With Tables,” by Burington & May, Hand- 
book Publisiers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, $4. 
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ls how you can take some of the 


xccording to size and frequency 


presents 


used The Buchen Co.’s 1956 study 
(5,028 ads), and McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Per- 
formance reports 3101 (943 ads) 
and 3104.1 (791 ads). 

These studies show that the aver- 
age readership (“Noted” or better) 
of different-sized ads is as follows: 

Size Ave. Noted 
2-page 31 
]-page 20 
2/3-page 13 
1 /2-page 10 
1 /3-page .06 


What's this probability jazz? . . 
Translated to probability language, 
these figures simply mean that a 
two-page spread has a 31% chance 
of being seen in the issue in which 
it appears, and a 69% chance of not 
being seen. A one-page ad ‘has a 
20% chance of being seen, and an 
80% chance of not being seen. And 
so on for ads of the different sizes 
shown. 

If we assume that it’s a matter of 
chance whether the recipients of a 
publication see any particular ad- 
vertisement, we can predict the 
depth of exposure to advertising in 
a given series. 

The laws of probability say that 
the frequency of combinations of a 


ads often? 


particular event follows the mathe- 
matical terms of the formula 
(p+q)*, when expanded. 

(Ed. Note: To those baffled by 
binomials . . . don’t let the formula 
throw you—as it first did us. You’re 
right: “p+q” will always equal 
100%. It has to. It’s the “k” and the 
mathematical “expansion” of the 
formula that makes the difference. 
So say the sagacious statisticians— 
and they have books to prove it.) 

For our purposes, p is the prob- 
ability that an ad will be seen, q the 
probability that the ad won't be 
seen, and k the number of inser- 
tions. Example: in the case of two- 
page spreads, inserted six times, the 
formula would be (.31+.69)°. For- 
tunately, there are tables which 
save us the agony of expanding this 
formula “by hand!”** 


Take a case .. Suppose you're 
trying to decide between six two- 
page spreads or twelve one-page 
ads. You think probably the spreads 
will achieve more total impact. Let’s 
look at Table I and see if you’re 
right. 

Column 1 of Table I lists the 
number of spreads out of the six 
which can possibly be seen: from 
none out of six, to six out of six. 

Column 2 shows what percentage 
of readers will see a certain number 
out of the six spreads. These figures 
are derived from Tables of the Cu- 
mulative Binomial Probabilities. 
They mean that 11% of the readers 
will not see any of the six spreads, 
29% will see just one, 33% will see 
two, etc. 

Continued on page 164 








Ceramic coatings increase the 
life of Sabrejet engines from 


” i. hrs. to 200 hrs. 


Blazing Sabrejet engines last 50 times longer when vital parts are ceramic coated to protect 
against high temperature burn outs. This amazing high temperature durability has created 
wide uses for ceramic coatings in many fields . . . and the rapid expansion of ceramic 
coatings is typical of every industry in the booming $5 billion CERAMIC INDUSTRY market. 


Other growth industries served by CI include the production of glass, whiteware, 
electronic ceramics, floor and wall tile, glass fibers, architectural porcelain enamel 
panels and many other ceramic products. 


The CERAMIC INDUSTRY market buys tremendous quantities of raw materials— 
numerous mineral and chemical additives for purity, color, finish, strength and 
workability . . . processing equipment and materials—mixers, grinders, sprayers, tanks, 
firing apparatus, refractories, extruders, presses, dryers, compressors, control systems, 
pottery plasters, testing devices . . . and materials handling equipment—conveyor 
systems, hoppers, loaders, unloaders, and various automatic tools. 


| Ceramic Industry 
A Comeiats. Warchandiaing. Pechens : 5 S. Wabash Ave. + Chicago 3, Illinois 
Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers 


Advertise regularly in CERAMIC INDUSTRY—subscribed to of leading industry publications 
by industry leaders (more than any other publication in its Pas > 
omic , 
on eur? 


field) . . . read by key personnel searching for new methods, | 

materials and equipment. Edited by the most complete staff - , 

of ceramic engineering experts of any publication, Cl is the oe 
world’s leading ceramic journal. oS . 


... and CERAMIC DATA BOOK—the only catalog file of all 
ceramic and clay product materials, equipment and supplies. — 4) 

Referred to daily throughout the year by the buying and 

operating executives in the ceramic and clay product plants 

across the country. 








SPACE TECHNOLOGY encompasses olf 
of man's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion of the universe, from his attempts to 
understand the bosic Iqws of noture and 
the eorth, to trovel by men and machines 
throughout the solor system ond beyond. 
Man ond his mochines . . . circroft—missiles 
~—space vehicles . . . ore based on earth, 
ond must deal with the eorth's environment 
in order to reach these distant gools. 
They must, also, deal with hostile, unknown 
environments. 

Spoce Technology, therefore, includes 
every discipline of the physical ond life 
sciences and every facet of engineering 
necessary to translate these sciences into 
successful flight through space. 





























MISSILES AND 








MISSILES AND ANTI-MISSILES ¢ Ballistic missiles, and defensive missiles to parry 
their threat, are the core of weapons competition 
between East and West. Like all aspects of Space 
Technology, ICBM's, IRBM's and the deiense against | 
them are the subject of exclusive technical articles in 


AVIATION WEEK — week after eventful week. 


Today, billions of dollars are being spent in this 
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all-important field—and in the years to come, several 
times today’s expenditures will be allocated. 


What are you doing to assure yourself of a share 
in the mushrooming field of Space Technology? 
AVIATION WEEK, the most quoted publication 
serving all interests of Aviation, is the most effective 
and influential medium for your advertising message. 


Sell Today the Market of Tomorrow: SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Aviation Week 


Including Space LN 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (QD) 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SIZE VS. FREQUENCY .. 


continued from p. 160 


The number of impressions you 
can expect to achieve in a six- 
spread program is shown in Column 
3. For example, if 11 out of 100 
readers see none of the ads, no im- 
pression has been made. If 29 out of 
100 readers see 1 of the 6, then 29 
impressions have been made. For the 
33 readers out of 100 who see 2 ads, 
66 impressions (33 x 2) have been 
made. 


How ‘impressive’ are spreads? . . 
The total at the bottom of Column 3 
shows that you can expect a six- 
spread program to make 184 im- 
pressions for every 100 readers—or 
1.84 impressions per reader. 

How does this compare with a 
program of 12 one-page ads? Look 
at Table II, and you see that such a 
schedule ‘will make 240 impressions 
on every 100 readers—or 2.4 im- 
pressions per reader! 

It appears, then, that 12 single- 
page ads will make 30.5% more im- 
pressions than the same amount of 
space in spreads. 

What about fractional space? . . 
We can carry this comparison still 
further by retaining our basic 12- 
page limit and computing probabil- 
ity figures for 18 2/3-page ads, 24 
l%-page ads, and 36 1/3-page ads. 

These figures appear in Tables 
III, IV, and V. And, man, they show 
that even fractional ads deliver 
more impressions than the equiv- 
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alent amount of space in spreads! 

Ranked in order of impressions 
delivered, the different sizes fall 
like this: 


Impressions 
Size per reader 
24 Ya-p. ads 2.41 
12 1-p. ads 2.40 
18 2/3-p. ads 2.34 
36 1/3-p. ads 2.15 
6 2-p. ads 1.84 


Plus value for fractional ads. . 
Dr. Brown also has suggested the 
hypothesis that a reader’s rate of 
forgetting a name or product is pro- 
portionate to the length of time be- 
tween exposures. 

If this is true—and it seems rea- 
sonable even though it hasn’t been 
tested—using smaller-sized ads will 
give you a bonus in addition to the 


delivered impressions. This bonus is 
a frequency of appearance which 
will minimize your readers’ chances 
of forgetting your name or product. 


In conclusion . . Remember that 
these figures are based on the as- 
sumption that it’s purely a matter of 
chance whether a particular reader 
will see a particular ad. Other fac- 
tors—such as color, position, copy 
and art—may increase (or de- 
crease) the probability that an ad 
may be seen. At the same time, dif- 
ferent people have different read- 
ing patterns. 

However, there can be no doubt 
that probability theory gives us an 
effective tool for measuring impres- 
sions which is far superior to the 
guesswork we've had to use in the 
past. . 
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your customers... 


interest in raw materials and 

KEY OPERATIONS IN METAL 
FORMING and FABRICATING 
PLANTS is dramatically underlined 
by the results of the survey 


shown below: 


RAW MATERIALS . . . 86.9% RESISTANCE WELDING . 53.3% CLEANING & DEGREASING 32.6% 
STAMPING . ... . 79.0 ARC WELDING . . . . 46.2 BARREL FINISHING . . 32.6 
PUNCHING... .. 68.1 PAINTING .... . 44.0 Gye . lw tl le RS 
SUB-ASSEMBLY . . . . 66.0 DEBURRING.. . . . . 40.0 snicimna| 1 ee 
DIE& TOOL MAKING . . 62.9 FASTENERS . .... 387 See 6. « SR 
BENDING. .... . 609 PRE-FINISH COATING. . 35.3 ROLLBENDING. .. . 19.8 
FINAL ASSEMBLY . . . 58.0 POUSHING . .... 347 COLD ROLL FORMING. _19.1 
SHEARING ..... 575 PeRNee: 6 os ice a ee ww! WIS 


For more information on how METAL FORMING and FABRICATING’S new franchised circulation can help you sell 
more of your products—write today .. . 


METAL FORMING and FABRICATING 


A Watson Publicatfon 
201 N. Wells Street » Chicago 6, Illinois 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL COLLECT (STATE 2-4121) TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 

















A touch of Fall is in the air. Hundreds of college and 
pro football teams, thousands of high school and sand 
lot teams spring into action—wearing colorful jerseys, 
pants, socks—all textiles from U.S.A. spindles, looms, 
and knitting machines. Millions of cheering spectators 
with new finery, dresses, skirts, sweaters, sports jackets 
—all textiles, even to the pennants and the tarpaulin to 
cover the playing fields. Sports contribute in a big way 
to textiles, second among U.S.A. industries. 


Textiles in the operating room? Textiles supply not only 
the uniforms, gowns, and gauze for surgeons, nurses and 
interns in the operating room, but uniforms, dressings, 
sheets, pillow cases, towelling, draperies, upholstery and 
more throughout 6,966 U.S.A. hospitals with their 
1,607,692 beds. 


Textiles is one of the 3 major industries of the U.S. 
It ranks first in number of major individual plants, 
major machinery and motors. Over 7,000 mills are 
your buyers and prospects. Fiber consumption, despite 
periodic dips, climbs ever upward over the years and 
is expected to increase 50% by 1968. 
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Who buys textile machinery, parts, equipment, services, supplies, 
dyes, chemicals, starches, motors, controls, drives, gears, lubricants, 
materials handling, packaging, lighting and physical plants? 


Which leading textile magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business from 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Selling those responsible for textile pur- 
chases means directing sales and advertising 
to them. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications 
for sources of supplies—not to scattered con- 
sumer magazines, general business magazines 
or newspapers. 


far the largest circulation of the leading 
textile magazines among these buyers. 

Place your major schedule in TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. You will get more for your 
morey. You will get more business from 
Textiles, U.S.A. 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has the largest circu- 
lation and most responsive readership among 
textile mills of any publication . . . features 
ideas and new equipment for buyers . . . 
reaches more textile buyers for less money 
than does any other advertising medium. 

Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is 
done by mill officials, superintendents and 
purchasing agents. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is 
edited primarily for this group, and has by 


in Textile Mills throughout the world 


CLASS 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, 
agents, managers, purchasing agents, superintend- 
ents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Publication Publication 
Industries B Cc 


11,963 8,701 3,988 


Publisher’s statements, 12-31-57 





Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ. 


Textile Industries.. 23,474 21,250 90.5% $17.04 
Publication B 25,537 19,741 77.3% 18.01 
Publication C 13,159 8,019 61.4% 26.98 


* Publisher’s statements 12-31-57 + 12-time B & W rates 


Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manufac- 
turing methods, TexTiLe INpustriEs circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. mills. . . 
has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 
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Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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‘Markel Dial 


for ATKINS Complete Line of Products 


Kick-off . . 


Atkins kicked off its campaign to provide free market analyses to distribu- 


tors with this double-page spread in Industrial Distribution. Ad offers ‘market po- 
tential’ kit tailored to each individual territory 


Non-product merchandising 


Market service spurs 
distributor sales 


Atkins Saw Div. adopted the theory that ‘he who 


knows his market best sells best’ and tested 


it on the company’s distributors. It worked 


By T. O. Conger 
Marketing Analyst 
Atkins Saw Div. 
Borg Warner Corp. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


# Industrial distributors are en- 
thusiastic and eager for assistance 
in improving sales volume in to- 
day’s competitive market. 
Recognizing this, Atkins Saw Di- 
vision, Borg Warner Corporation, 
recently inaugurated a non-product 
merchandising program to stimu- 
late distributor sales of its products. 
Atkins manufactures a complete 
line of saws, including hacksaws, 
bands, circulars, machine knives, 
files and related items. Our com- 
pany believes it is essential for both 
the manufacturer and the distribu- 
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tor of his products to know the cal- 
culated market potential for each 
of the product lines sold in any 
area. 

On the premise that market po- 
tentials can serve as a yardstick for 
measuring sales performance in any 
given area, a “Market Potential Kit” 
was prepared and made available 
to industrial distributors through- 
out the country. The kit, plus other 
elements of the over-all program, 
is designed to help distributors 
evaluate their local markets. 


Formal announcement of the pro- 
gram was made in a two-page ad- 
vertisement which appeared in In- 
dustrial Distribution. The ad offered 
—free—to all industrial distributors, 
our calculation of market potentials 
for key industrial marketing areas. 

The program has the threefold 
purpose of assisting distributors in: 
® accurately measuring their sales 
performance; 
® establishing quotas; 
© working out plans for obtaining 
a larger share of available business. 

Considerable expense and months 
of work were involved in getting 
the program under way. 


Method .. All available sources 
were used to arrive at national 
market potentials, which included 
industry statistics and Bureau of 
the Census figures from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Result- 
ing statistics were subsequently 
verified by market research con- 
sultants who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with our company’s industry. 

Considered in our analysis was 
the complete portrait of the new in- 
dustrial market—based on the latest 
Census of Manufactures—specially 
analyzed by Dun’s Review & Mod- 
ern Industry. A detailed guide to 90 
key industrial markets was the re- 
sult. 

Some of the key market areas are 
based directly on the Census Bu- 
reau’s Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
but most were modified. For ex- 
ample, some were consolidated to 
reflect realistic distribution patterns 
for our industry. Also, many indus- 
trial counties—important in our in- 
dustry, but not included in the Gov- 
ernment’s listing of principal areas 
—were grouped and listed under 
key cities. 

Significant geographical shifts— 
along with the growth of the entire 
market—were pinpointed as a re- 
sult of this type of analysis, and 
several markets showed a decided 
increase within the past 10 years. 

From the basic data, national po- 
tentials for the saw industry were 

Continued on page 170 


30-second summary: Here's a description of a non-product merchan- 
dising program which is boosting product sales. In case-history style 
the author tells how company-originated market analysis is given free 


to its industrial distributors 


to help them boost sales at the local level. 














Like a mobile . . . the missile market is made up of 
separate parts and different elements. Many industries and 


. thousands of companies compose the mobile missile market. 


Aircraft companies build missile frames and prime systems. 
Automobile companies manufacture missile systems .. . a 
cereal company builds missile subsystems. 


And like a mobile . . . there is constant movement and 
change in the missile market. -New developments happen 
fast. That’s why missile men in management, engineering, 
production and procurement need an undiluted missile 
book to be posted constantly and accurately. Throughout 
the complex market missile men look to MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS as the number one missile book. 








MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. 





MARKET SERVICE. . 
continued from p. 168 


divided into two groups—metal cut- 
ting and wood cutting. 

Distribution of metal cutting mar- 
ket potent:iials—by states—was based 
on the abrasive and cutting tool 
percentages of sales to industrial 
distributors. This figure was ob- 
tained from “The Analysis of Dis- 
tribution of Industrial Supplies,” 
published every two years by the 
American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. 

State totals were then calculated 
into the outlined areas by percent- 
ages of employes in metalworking 
plants, as published by American 
Machinist. 

Wood cutting potentials for wide 
bands, large circulars, inserted 
teeth, holders and machine knives, 
were allocated on a state-by-state 
basis by using reports from the Na- 
tional Luraber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Ratio figures of lumber pro- 
duction by counties, derived from 
Bureau of the Census reports, were 
used to determine the market po- 
tential for outlined counties. 

Potentials for small wood and 
carbide circulars were prorated into 
states on the basis of wood-used- 
in-manufacture statistics. They were 
further calculated by area, based 
on the <Gistribution of industrial 
supplies. 


Using the data .. These data 
serve as yardsticks for comparing 
sales potentials in respective mar- 
kets. Sales increases and reduced 
sales costs therefore become possi- 
ble with proper planning. Also, the 
data point up the cases where addi- 
tional effort on certain items is 
needed, or where new products 
should be added to the distributor’s 
line. 

Our district managers and all 
salesmen under their supervision 
have’ been informed of market po- 
tentials for each of the cities classi- 
fied as primary and secondary in- 
dustrial markets, so they can con- 
centrate effort in the markets where 
the largest sales volume is available. 

We have noted that once our men 
are cognizant of the market: poten- 
tial of eacla product, direction to- 
ward selling a complete line—as 
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well as additional effort on neglected 
products—becomes easier. 

As part of our over-all marketing 
program, our managers and sales- 
men arrange meetings with our dis- 
tributors and prospective distribu- 
tors. They explain the entire pro- 
gram and assist the distributor and 
his representatives in planning the 
distributor’s future program for the 
sale of Atkins products. 

Planning is tailored to individual 
situations. For example, large in- 
dustrial distributors often cover 
more than one marketing area or 
an area larger than outlined. This 
is especially true in the lumber in- 


dustry, where sawmills are in- 
volved. In these instances, after our 
representative has contacted the 
distributor a recalculation for his 
individual territory may be neces- 
sary and is done on request. 

The program has been well re- 
ceived by distributors and we ex- 
pect it to expand more as addition- 
al distributors become aware of it. 

Obviously, shifts in industrial 
markets, together with industry 
growth, will change our present 
market potential statistics. Periodic 
recalculations are therefore planned 
and will be conducted as new sta- 
tistics become available. ® 
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= An exhibit which traces the 
evolution of today’s intricate meas- 
uring tools has been traveling the 
country, teaching the history of 
measurement and spreading good 
will for its sponsor, The DoAll Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill. DoAll manufac- 
tures precision measuring instru- 
ments, surface grinders and cutting 
tools. 

Billed as “The Story of Measure- 
ment,” the traveling show is pre- 
sented, upon request, to engineering 
and technical societies and manage- 
ment groups. Prepared by the Wilkie 
Foundation of Des Plaines in coop- 
eration with leading museums and 
universities, the exhibit presents its 
story through three-dimensional 
display panels and full color, 
cinemascope-type slides. 

The panel displays portray man’s 
search, from ancient times, for a 
system of measurement based on 
unchanging, easily reproduced 
standards. 

In a lecture, illustrated with 
color slides, C. G. Schelly, scientist, 
inventor and author, takes the tech- 
nical jargon out of “interferometry” 
and explains in every day language 
that this is the method used to 
establish accuracy in our present 
day measurement standards through 
measuring light waves. 


Raat” the 


past to 


At 


Ss products 


Visitors at the display tables are 
encouraged to handle the latest 
precision measuring tools, including 
electrical and mechanical compara- 
tors capable of detecting deviations 
of one-millionth of an inch. e 


No “hands off” . . Visitors at DoAll 
Co.’s exhibit on history of measurement 
are encouraged to handle and operate 
modern precision measuring instruments. 
Man above also has viewed company’s 
display of ancient measuring tools which 
were forerunners of these. 





For non-glare, 
easy readability 


print your 


A, nual Fant L 


Halftones 

have a soft, 
photographic texture 
with full sharpness 


B of detail. 


AERIAL VIEW 2 
OF THE 
APPLETON COATED 
MILL 


This insert is printed on White POLYCHROME Dull Coated Book 





is also 
extensively | 
used for... || CATALOGS 
| BROCHURES 
HOUSE MAGAZINES 
FOLDERS 
4-PAGE LETTERS 


BOOKLETS 
MAILING PIECES 








All eight colors, plus white, provide 
a versatility of choice to harmonize 
paper with printed message. Prints 
equally well, letterpress or offset. 





PASTEL 
HUES 


Na india 

al Blue 
Any color to meet exact specifications can be sup- 
plied on special order in 5000 lb. quantity or more. 


Member Wiscomiin Paper 
Group — fast poo! car ship- 





ments for quicker service 
throughout the United States. 


THE APPLETON COATED 
inosine aa ak oo wT PAPER COMPANY 


1203 N. Meade Street 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





Bon voyage . . 


A group of admen watch the Cincinnati skyline slide away, as the 


“‘Chaperon’’ heads upriver for all-day waterborne ad conference. 


OVIAC VII 


Marketing tips told 
on river cruise 


What's wrong with industrial distributors? What do 
purchasing agents want from salesmen? How can market 
research help beat a recession? An unusual advertising 


= A waterborne industrial adver- 
tising conference has given some 
100 midwestern industrial advertis- 
ing men these bits of important 
marketing intelligence: 


> The low profit problems of indus- 
trial distributors may be of their 
own making. 


> New products are a key factor in 
any industrial company’s growth 
and survival. 


> Purchasing agents feel that in- 
dustrial salesmen are the “most im- 
portant people there are.” 


> One company’s market research 
foresaw the recent business reces- 
sion three years ago. 


> Many an adman’s creativity is be- 
ing hamstrung by “amateur criti- 
cism” from top management and 
from sales executives. 


The occasion for these comments 
was the seventh annual Ohio Val- 


conference gives the answers... 


ley Industrial Advertising Confer- 
ence (OVIAC VII), sponsored by 
the Cincinnati Industrial Adver- 
tisers. 

The one-day conference was held 
on an Ohio River cruise boat, the 
“Chaperon,” which cruised 20 miles 
up the river from Cincinnati and 
then back down again while the 
conference was going on. The com- 
bined cruise-conference was so suc- 
cessful that the CIA will seriously 
consider doing the same thing again 
next year, general conference chair- 
man Phil R. Hume of the Keelor & 
Stites Co. said. 

Now here are the highlights of the 
conference. 


Warning to distributors . . Paul 
W. Van Orden, manager of special 
industrial products for B. F. Good- 
rich Co., discussed the “plight” of 
industrial distributors and what 

should be done about it. 
Mr. Van Orden was unsympathe- 
Continued on page 174 
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RIVER CRUISE.. 


continued from p. 173 


tic toward distributors’ complaints 
of low profit margins. “Many dis- 
tributors don’t really try to get a 
fair price,” he said, “but only meet 
every rumored price cut. And as 
a result, the manufacturer must cut 
his price to the distributor.” 

He acknowledged the manufac- 
turer’s obligation to give distribu- 
tors full information on advertising 
and promotion programs, to con- 
tribute all the time necessary to 
give distributors full knowledge of 
the product line, to train distribu- 
tor salesmen in the line and to 
establish assigned territories. But 
he left no doubt that he feels most 
of the blame for declining distribu- 
tor profits falls on the distributors 
themselves. 

While some distributor organiza- 
tions are growing, he said, many 
others have lost their agressiveness 
and are going backward. In the lat- 
ter case, Mr. Van Orden said, the 
manufacturer must either insist on 
an infusion of new blood into the 
distributor management or else drop 
the distributor. 


New products needed . . Robert 
C. Hepple, an associate at Booz, Al- 
len & Hamilton, management con- 
sultants, emphasized the importance 
of new products. 

“New product development is the 
most important single factor in in- 
dustry expansion—and the only one 
over which management has con- 
trol,” he said. 

He pointed to the high rate of 
failure of new products, but said 
this is a risk any company must 
take, not only if it wants to grow 
but also if it merely wants to sur- 
vive. 


A boost for salesmen .. W. S. 
Perkins, director of purchases, Gen- 
eral Products Div., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., gave a purchasing 
agent’s view of industrial salesmen. 

He holds them in pretty high re- 
gard. 

“The professional buyer regards 
the salesman as the key tool in 
profit-making,” said Mr. Perkins. 

The purchasing agent is back in 
the “driver's seat” in industrial 
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buying, he said, but this does not 
mean the return of the “great stone 
face” type of purchasing agent who 
browbeats all salesmen who call on 
him. It does mean, however, that 
today’s industrial salesman “will 
have to be more efficient—will have 
to be able to move quickly and pre- 
cisely in meeting customer require- 
ments,” he said. 

To do this, said Mr. Perkins, the 
salesman must know more about the 
buyer’s problems and more about 
the salesman’s company’s abilities to 
solve those problems. With this 
knowledge, he said, the salesman 
will be able to give the industrial 
buyer what he most needs—that is, 
ideas on “ways to get a greater 
yield out of the same material, ways 
to find a cheaper material to do the 
same job and do it better and ways 
to develop a new and better prod- 
uct to outstrip competition.” 


Why you need forecasts .. “I 
believe I have seen more companies 
go broke because they failed to 
look far enough ahead than from 
any other single factor.” That state- 
ment was made to the OVIAC 
audience by F. R. Widmer, assistant 
manager of the research division 
of Republic Steel Corp. 

He backed it up by citing the case 
of a giant foundry that went broke 
during the prosperous days of the 
1920s because it failed to look ahead 
and see that its major product—cast 
iron railroad car wheels—was being 
displaced by wrought steel wheels. 

To guard against such business 
tragedies, a company needs a com- 
petent forecasting unit, and at Re- 
public Steel that unit is the com- 
mercial research division. Mr. Wid- 
mer described how the division op- 
erates. 

The foundation of the system is 
the sales order. From information 
on orders sent in by salesmen, the 
research men are able to keep every 
sales manager and salesman cur- 
rently informed on the total sales 
situation. The same records are used 
to prepare a set of control books 


that establish a group of summary 
statistics and control ratios for man- 
agement use. A change in trends 
or previously established relation- 
ships is spotlighted here. 

Mr. Widmer also told how his 
department uses trade association 
figures to find out such things as 
the size of the market and the com- 
pany’s share of the market. 

The next step is forecasting, 
which Mr. Widmer described as re- 
sulting from “a mathematical and 
logical examination of almost count- 
less bits of information.” 

Such painstaking forecasting 
methods have paid off at Republic. 
For instance, a 1955 forecast in- 
dicated the 1957-58 recession, and 
as a result Republic took steps to 
counter the effects of the down- 
turn. These included a sales and 
product knowledge training pro- 
gram for jobber salesmen and the 
institution of new inquiry and or- 
der servicing procedures’ which 
speed all such communications by 
wire rather than by mail. A third 
action was taken in the spring of 
1957, when Republic still was op- 
erating at capacity—but operating 
with the research-born knowledge 
that a downturn was due. This was 
to conduct a road show at all the 
company’s sales offices—a show in 
which a crew of professional actors 
demonstrated the do’s and don’ts of 
selling in a buyer’s market. 

In all such projects at Republic, 
said Mr. Widmer, research people 
do the forecasting, conceive the 
remedial action required, sell the 
ideas to management, work through 
the development and _ execution 
stage and measure the results. 


Call the undertaker . . Kenneth 
P. Martin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, LeMaire Tool & Mfg. 
Co., told admen at the conference 
to stand up and fight when top 
management and sales executives 
unjustly criticize their ads. 

“A great deal of the advertising 
man’s creativity is hamstrung by 
amateur criticism from top manage- 
ment and sales executives,” he said. 

And he added: “Don’t let us sales 
managers insist that you advertise 
to us. When you stop advertising to 
the client’s customers, there’s noth- 
ing left to do but call the under- 
taker.” % 





A PeRttC@eseranr FOR THE AEROSPACE ERA 


i. philosophy of our mission 
through air 
and into outer space 
must be one of leadership 
and cooperation with other nations, 
of contributing 
to the storehouse of human knowledge, 
and of opening new worlds 
and new freedoms to man 
while we make very sure 
that the old freedoms 
left on this beautiful planet 


do not set lost 
in the shuffle which we call 


the opening of the aerospace era. 


NOTE: Our new 32 page booklet ‘The Aerospace Industry” will be available in September. Write 
for a copy and “Prospectus for Advertisers.” 


“Working with Engineers — to make tomorrow’s news” ... AL V1. Wy y] “LE 


ENGINEERING 





Formerly AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 


Official Monthly Publication of: 
INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


2 East 64th Street TEmpleton 8-3800 New York 21, N.Y. 
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.. especially when the différence is a matter of cov- 
erage. Editorial coverage, that is. 
And speaking of editorial coverage, how is 
MACHINERY different from other publications in the 
field? And why is this difference important to ad- 
vertisers ? 
Because of this important fact: The various phases in 
the manufacture of a metal product are not divided 
into neatly compartmented ——* No wall sepa- 
rates engineering from production . . . production 
from assembly . . . assembly from inspection. Every 
step is related to every other, from the time the de- 
signer first puts pencil to paper to the day the fin- 
ished product appears on the shipping platform. De- 
sign of a product influences — and is influenced by 
-— material selection; choice of tools, equipment and 





manufacturing processes are just as closely inter- 
related. 

The men in charge of these various operations must 
therefore work closely together. They have many 
problems in common, many interests that overlap. 
Furthermore, the higher a man’s level of responsibil- 
ity, the broader becomes his range of knowledge and 
interests. 

MACHINERY’S editorial content is carefully propor- 
tioned to provide technical information about every 
step in the manufacture of a metal product, build- 
ing this information into a rounded picture of the 
world of metalworking just as the various steps in 
the manufacture of a metal product are integrated. 
Thus it selects an audience of working executives 
in every phase of metalworking and at every level of 











authority — particularly at the tool-, material-and 
equipment-buying level. 

To the advertiser, this comprehensive treatment 
means that MACHINERY is read by every man on the 
plant “buying team” . . . the men who work to- 
gether to solve their common problems, including 
the important problem of selecting the machines, ma- 
terials, tools, unit parts and accessories: which they 
will use. 

Editorial coverage of the world of metalworking — 
not just one agg Fs of it . . . this is one of the 
very important differences between MACHINERY and 


other publications in the field. It’s one of the big dif- 
ferences that make MACHINERY your most effective a 
advertising buy for 1959. Vive la différence! facts < 


pout 
MACHINERY, Published by The Industrial Press, 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


By the way — if you have a marketing-media-advertising problem in the metal- 
working field, you'll want a copy of the new “Facts” booklet, plus a current copy 
of MACHINERY jtself, Ask your MACHINERY Representative or write directly. 
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Right types of reprints 
help salesmen sell 


By R. J. Houlehen 

Supervisor 

Sales Publications 

Advertising & Industrial Press Department 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Milwaukee 


# Every industrial salesman likes 
the idea that his company has by- 
line articles in the business press. It 
gives him a sense of pride that his 
company is being recognized as an 
authority in. the subject covered. 

But, in many instances, the sales- 
man likes these articles even better 
because they give him a chance to 
obtain reprints to pass out to his 
prospects and customers. He recog- 
nizes that some of the glitter of 
authority passes on to him. And it is 
another opportunity for him to give 
service and help to his customers. 

The question is: What types of 
articles do the salesmen like to see 
about their companies? The answer 
was found in a survey of the entire 
field sales force of the Industries 
Group at Allis-Chalmers. 


The findings . . First and foremost, 
the survey shows the salesmen want 
reprints of production application 
stories for use as additional am- 
munition in the never-ending task 
of helping their customers find solu- 
tions to their application problems. 
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Running a close second are re- 
prints of stories and/or photographs 
of product installations, which is 
another tried and true salesman’s 
technique to bring specific existing 
and successful applications to the 
attention of their customers. 

Maintenance information ranks 
third because it is so closely allied 
to the customer’s operating prob- 
lems, his near-term needs and his 
advanced planning. 

Fourth, the survey showed, are 
reprints of stories about product de- 
sign—including both new products 
and established products. Big inter- 
est here is a means of building up 
additional proof of the benefits that 
will accrue to uses of the product. 

Last on the list are stories about 
production techniques. Not that 
these stories are regarded as unim- 
portant. But the big job of any sales- 
man is simply to get the customer 
interested in the product and its 
benefits in the case of the given 
application. 

Actually, as any salesman will 
point out, a salesman has to sell 
himself as a person first of all, then 
sell his company, and last ofall sell 
his product. He may use the pro- 
duction stories before he uses the 
application, maintenance and design 
stories, although in a lesser degree. 


Who uses reprints? . . According 
to the survey, which was made for 
internal purposes, young and old 
salesmen alike (71° of those re- 
sponding) are using article reprints 
for personal reference and general 
engineering information. A_ close 
second are the 64% who are also 
mailing or handing the articles to 
customers and prospects. Linked to 
this use of the articles is the fact 
that more than 50% of the men 
who responded in the survey are 
concerned over attractive appear- 
ance of reprints; nothing shoddy, 
thank you. 

Comments conerning the sales- 
men’s use of the reprints range 
from, “I need these reprints as con- 
versation topics with customers 
whom I contact frequently,” to “This 
is an excellent way to fill in a con- 
tact with customers between calls.” 

A district office representative 
observed, “Customers find these 
very helpful when they apply to a 
particular problem at hand. They 
are especially useful with consulting 
engineers and with accounts not 
called on frequently. A most useful 
tool, in keeping the name of the 
company before our important cus- 
tomers.” 

A Philadelphia district office rep- 
resentative replied: “I try to show 
articles ‘cross industries.’ That is, 
show articles my customers would 
not normally see because the write- 
up is in a magazine of a different 
industry.” 


Distribution . . In many instances 
(27%) the articles are being dis- 
patched by district office and prod- 
uct department people in price 
books, sales brochures, quotations, 
or field service manuals to those 
most likely to benefit from the pub- 
lished information. 

Both district offices and A-C 
product departments often stock 
copies of the articles. A product de- 
partment engineer relates: “We 
stock the more useful reprints of 
articles on our own products for 
use by students and for district of- 
fice use on specific jobs.” 

In fact, the survey showed that if 
there is any real problem, it is to get 
enough good articles to satisfy the 
never-ending demands of sales peo- 
ple. ey 





THIS IS RESPONSE! 


Some monthsago, We ran this 
messagesumming UP thecase 
for business publication ad- 
vertising- 
It received an overwhelm- 
nse. Businessmen 
have requested over 60, 
reprints. It has become the 
text of countless editorials, 
because it brings into sharp 
focus the basic truth that 
advertising is a major tool 
of business. 

But there’s another kind 
of response that is even 
more important to you~ 
the actual sales response 

which can result from 
advertising your prod- 


———— 


ucts in business publications. 

For years there has been 
overwhelming evidence that 
specific sales are made every 
day by business publication 
advertising. One method of 
evaluating this evidence is 
to ask subscribers to many 
of our publications what ac- 
tion they have taken as a re- 
sult of reading your adver- 
tising.- 

On the following Pages, 
you will read a few of many 
verbatim comments from 
this continuing research. 
They show how business pub- 
lication advertising sells your 
products and services. 


I don’t know who you are 


I don’t know your company. 


Id >] r 
on’t know your company’s product 


I don’t k 
now what your company stands for 


I don’ 
t know your company’s customers 


I don’ 
n’t know your company’s record 


I don’t 
know your company’s reputation 


Now— i 
what was it you wanted to sell me?” 


MORAL: 


Sale 
ia before your salesman calls 
siness magazine advertising 


iM) McG 
@ McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@; 
) . wD: 


330 WEST 4 
2nd STREET 
» NEW YORK 
36, N.Y. 
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MEN WHO READ 


(Hi) BUSINESSPAPERS 


MEAN BUSINESS 


“As a result of this ad, we have started 
processing the necessary paper work to 
include this machine in our budget.” 


President, 
Welding Accessories Manufacturer 


*‘We saw the (brand 
name) lift truck ad in 
(business publication). 
We ordered it and have 
it working now.” 


Plant Manager, 
Bakery Products 
Manufacturer 


“This ad sold me 
completely. I talked to 
the salesman, my order 
has been placed and I 
am anxiously awaiting 
the delivery.” 


Superintendent, 

Cotton Manufacturer ’ 

Company *‘Whatever it was the ad was 
supposed to do, it got across. 
We bought two machines at a 
purchase price of $1,000,000.” 


General Foreman, 
Metal Fabricating Plant 
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“Our chief electrician saw this ad and 
installed a few (brand name) precision 
switches as a tryout.” 


Electrician, Metal Springs Manufacturer 


“IT called a local distributor and got 
some parts we needed after reading 
(company) ad. He had everything 
we needed on hand to fix the traps 
we were having trouble with and 
they seem to be working very 

well now.” 


Plant Engineer, 
Electric Shavers Manufacturer 


“We have purchased some fire extinguishers from 
(company) and some (brand name) motors that we 
have seen in (business publication). We refer to this 
magazine for any vendors we need.” 


Plant Engineer, Soap Manufacturer 


“TI buy a lot of things from 
(company) from seeing the ads in 
(business publication). There are 
so many things that I order from 
seeing the ads in this magazine 

I just couldn’t name them all.” 


Electrical Foreman, 
Sporting Goods Manufacturer 
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7 ADVERTISING IN 
@ BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 


“We just spent $11,000 for (product) as a 
result of an ad in (business publication).”’ 
General Foreman, 
Manufacturer of Control Devices 


“We are going to buy a turret drill as a 
result of seeing their ad.” 

Manager of Manufacturing, 

Lamp Machine & Parts Manufacturer 
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“As a result of this ad, we have this 
(brand name) milling machine on order.” 
Foreman, 
Airplane Manufacturer 


“We just purchased bucket elevators 
through this (company) ad.” 

Vice President, 

Chocolate and Cocoa Manufacturer 





‘Recently we installed permanent magnets 

from (company). We located them through 

an ad in (business publication).” 
Administrative Assistant, 
Drug Chain Company 


“*T tore out an ad for a new type of screws 


and showed it to my maintenance foreman. 


We are now changing over to these screws 
wherever possible.” 

Chief Engineer, 

Hand Tool Manufacturer 


‘‘We ordered several heaters as a result of 

reading this ad in (business publication).”’ 
Product Engineer, 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“‘We contacted the company through their 
ad and had a representative call. We ordered 
the end mill. We have used it and found it 
very satisfactory.” 

Works Manager, 

Screw Machine Products Manufacturer 
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“I saw the ad for water- 
proofing material and got 
in touch with the supplier. 
We decided to try it out. 
It worked fine and we 
are happy we tried it.” 


Vice President, 
Heavy Construction 
Company 


“We dealt with (company). We saw their ad 
in (business publication) and we bought 

some things through them. We also bought a 
production control board and clips from 
them. I was very interested in the (company) 
ad. We are considering that filter.” 


Factory Manager, Leather Goods Manufacturer 





“Bought one of the new (brand name) trucks 
that was shown in the advertisement in the 
January issue. I just bought 30 (brand name) 
tires from the advertisement in this issue.” 


Superintendent, Manufacturer of Drills 
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“T look through the ads for new items, new 
developments and new materials. We ordered 
(brand name) lighting equipment and some 
electrical heating equipment as a result of 
the advertising in (business publication).”’ 


President, Button Manufacturer 





“‘We get all of our information for the 
purchase of new equipment from (business 
publication). The most recent example is the 
pneumatic drill we bought from (manufacturer) 
just a few weeks ago. We got it from 

an ad in this magazine.” 


Plant Superintendent, 
Fabricated Metal Products Manufacturer 


“Two years ago, I bought a (brand name) 
fork lift truck through an ad in (business 
publication). In February of this year, we 
purchased another one. A lubricant very 
definitely was purchased as a result of learning 
about it from the ads in this magazine.” 


Supervisor of Maintenance, Printer 





‘“‘We gave out a $250,000 conveyor contract, 
including work bench layout—a full 
production line—picked out primarily from 
ads in (business publication).” 


Plant Manager, Optical Products Manufacturer 





“We called (company) 
and contacted them 
with reference to their 
meter clocks. We 
purchased two of them. 
It was their ad that 
prompted our action.”’ 


Fleet Superintendent, 
Beverage Company 
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American Machinist 
Metalworking 


Aviation Week 
including Space Technology 
Aviation 
Business Week 
Business Management 


Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Process Industries 


Chemical Week 
Chemical Process Industries 


Coal Age 
Coal Mining 


Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
Construction 


Control Engineering 
Instrumentation & Control 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising 
Appliance-Radio-T V 


Electrical West 
Electrical Power Industry 


Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 


Electrical World 
Electric Utilities, Industrial Power Systems, 
Electric Power Consulting Engineering 


Electronics 
Electronics 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
Metal & Nonmetallic Mining 


E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 
Metal & Nonmetallic Prices 


ADVERTISING IN 
(i p BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 





Engineering News-Record 
Construction 


Factory Management 
& Maintenance 
Plant Operating Management 


Fleet Owner 
Truck & Bus Fleets 


Food Engineering 
Food Manufacturing Management 


Industrial Distribution 
Distribution— Industrial 


National Petroleum News 
Petroleum Marketing 


Nucleonics 
Atomic Energy 


Petroleum Week 
The Entire Oil Industry 


Power 
Industrial Power & Plant Services 
Electrical Utilities 


Product Engineering 
Design Engineering & Product Development 


Purchasing Week 
Purchasing—Industrial & Business 


Textile World 
Textiles 


OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS: 


International Management Digest 
(Latin America & Overseas Editions) 


The American Automobile 

El Automovil Americano 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 


Metalworking Production 
Published in England 


(Buyers’ Guides, Directories, Handbooks for 
many fields of industry) 


@ McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities of the U.S. and Europe 
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Opening new doors 


Gum med labels solve 
sticky problem 


Speed, impact and simplicity were the elements of this 


solution to a potentially embarrassing problem 


= When the regional salesman of 
a midwestern construction equip- 
ment company resigned to join a 
competitor, the company had a hot 
problem on its hands. The problem 
centered around the salesman’s list- 
ing in the classified telephone direc- 
tory—and how to get the listing 
changed for the new salesman who 
was hired. 

The directory, which had just 
been published, carried two tele- 
phone numbers for the former 
salesman. It was the additional, 
after-hours listing giving his home 
phone number that was about to 
cause serious trouble. With many 
jobs on a round-the-clock schedule, 
night calls for service to the sales- 
man’s home were often ideal leads 
to new equipment sales. Mailing out 
change-of-listing notices was con- 
sidered and rejected on the basis 
that such notices are, more often 
than not, lost or ignored. Then the 
company hit on an ingenious solu- 
tion—to change the directory itself. 

First, the new listing was set in 
type matching that in the directory. 
A proof of the type showing the 
new salesman’s name and phone 
numbers was pasted over the old, 
the page was removed from the di- 
rectory and a zinc plate was made 
of the section of the directory cen- 
tered around the new listing. The 
plate was then used to print gum- 
backed stickers which exactly re- 
produced a two-inch section of the 
directory—except that the new 
salesman’s listing appeared. The 
stickers were the same width as the 
directory column and carried the 
numbers directly above and below 
those of the new salesman. 

The stickers were mailed to the 
company’s customer and prospect 


list with a request that recipients 
affix the correction to the proper 
page. The page number and column 
to be corrected were clearly desig- 
nated. 

But this was just the beginning. 
Still another use for the gummed 
stickers began to emerge. The sales- 
man was armed with a supply of 
stickers and instructed to use them 
on sales calls. After he had intro- 
duced himself to a prospect, he 
would immediately ask permission 
to make a change in the prospect’s 
telephone directory. This action it- 
self was an attention-getting device 
and the time involved in making 
the correction served as an oppor- 
tunity to open a conversation. 

In addition, the list changing 
served as a check on how many 
companies had made the change 
themselves after receiving stickers 
in the mail. It was found that a sur- 
prisingly large number had done so. 
There was an additional corollary 
advantage. The slight extra thick- 
ness which the sticker added to the 
page made the directory open easily 
to that page. Still, when the sales- 
man stuck the change onto the page, 
he added a red check mark next to 
his company’s name—just to make 
sure. 

The company reports that the 
idea did everything expected—and 
more—in opening doors to its new 
salesman and in helping him make 
an indelible impression in one visit. 

What did the venture cost? Less 
than $75. 

(The company in question, more 
interested in passing on its solution 
than in promoting itself to IM read- 
ers, wishes to remain anonymous.) 
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HEATING 
VENTILATING 
AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Manufacturers 
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New 


GUIDE 
1959 


closes October 15 


All manufacturers of heat- 
ing, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning equipment will 
find the GUIDE 1959 an 
ideal medium for their Cat- 
alog Data material. 


mete LARGER FORMAT allows 7 
x 10 page plates or 
publication set mate- 
rial. 

aaap> INSERTS accepted at reg- 
ular page rates; mini- 
mum unit, 4 pages. 
Color, bleed permit- 
ted. 


22,000 CIRCULATION as- 
sures full coverage of 
Engineers, Contrac- 
tors, Architects who 
specify equipment 
used. 

OFFICIAL REFERENCE OF THE INDUSTRY 

Published annually since 1922 by the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 


62 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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continued from p. 72 


Art work up 15%. 

Engravings and electrotypes up 23%. 
Paper up 20%. 

Letterpress printing up 23%. 

Wages up 71%. 

Editorial Costs up 43%. 

Postage rates up 30%. 

Traveling expenses up 46%. 


Looking ahead to 1961 it is esti- 
mated that costs compared with 
1958 will be up another 9% for 
printing, 9% for paper, 45% for 
postage, 25% for travel and 25% 
for wages. 

Business paper publishers have 
done a remarkable job in holding 
advertising rates and resulting val- 
ues in line-—in fact have improved 
their values notwithstanding higher 
operating costs. 


Advertising rates . . A study of 
597 comparable business publica- 
tions listed in both the January, 
1940, and January, 1958, business 
publication section of Standard Rate 
& Data revealed that, while the 12- 
or 13-time advertising rate in- 
creased 137.2% since 1940, circula- 
tion gains in this period were 55.7%. 
As a result, the cost per thousand 
was up only 52.4%. In other words, 
while rates are up, advertisers are 
reaching many more prospects. Ad- 
justed for 1940 prices, the actual 
cost per thousand was 26.8% lower 
than 1940 cost per thousand. Busi- 
ness publication advertising rates 
have been kept well in line with 
general price increases; consumer 
prices this vear are up 123.3% over 
1940, wholesale prices, up 125.6%. 
At the same time business paper 
publishers have been able to pro- 
vide increased and improved values 
not only in terms of the number of 
people reached but also in terms of 
the readers’ importance as deter- 
mined by their buying potential. 
These figures reveal that current 
business publication advertising 
rates on the basis of the 1940 dollar 
are less expensive on a cost per 
thousand basis than they were in 
1940. Further, the average business 
paper recipient is a much more im- 
portant prospect. Business publica- 
tion audiences represent an en- 
larged and more prosperous buying 
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Chart 10 


Total 
~ % of 
No. Total 


Industrial 
Merchandising 
Export & import 


18,713,865 45.8 
9,607,586 23.5 
2,505,067 6.1 
1,637,634 4.0 
3,633,690 8.9 

775,466 1.9 
2,344,511 5.8 
1,619,826 4.0 


Financial 
Medical 
Religious 
Educational 


Government 


Total 40,837,645 100.0 





Distribution of publications 
(by classification) 


Audited Unaudited 
% of % of 
No. Total No. Total 


6,000,967 32.1 
3,674,143 38.2 
801,642 32.0 
756,286 46.2 
2,062,174 56.8 
546,776 70.5 
1,765,020 75.3 
1,168,489 72.1 


12,712,898 67.9 
5,933,443 61.8 
1,703,425 68.9 

881,348 53.8 
1,571,516 43.2 
228,690 29.5 
579,491 24.7 
451,337 27.9 


24,062,148 58.9 16,775,497 41.1 


Source: January, 1958 edition SR&DS 











Chart 11 


aT 
Total t 
Daily 1.3 
Weekly 8.3 
Bi-weekly 5.7 
Monthly 
Bi-monthly 7.1 
Quarterly 3.2 
Total 





Number of publications 
(by frequency of issue) 


Audited ¥ Unaudited 


ge,” Sphameanampee % of 
Total No. Total 


23.1 20 76.9 
50.6 86 49.4 
53.3 56 46.7 
40.6 925 59.4 
13.5 128 86.5 
10.3 61 89.7 
39.0 1,276 61.0 


Source: January, 1958 edition SR&DS 











Chart 12 


Daily 266,506 
Weekly 3,660,252 
Bi-weekly 3,362,408 
Monthly 29,129,279 
Bi-monthly 2,200,385 
Quarterly 2,218,815 

Total 40,837,645 

ge RTI ta 





Distribution of publications 
(by frequency) 


Audited 
a 


No. Total No. 


176,666 66.3 
2,748,401 75.1 
2,454,917 73.0 

17,580,017 60.4 
669,490 30.4 
432,657 19.5 

24,062,148 58.9 


911,851 
907,491 
11,549,262 
1,530,895 
1,786,158 
16,775,497 41.1 


a gga 


Source: January, 1958 edition SR&DS 








audience. They can be reached « 
a cost below the 1940 level. Add to 
this the great strides business pa- 
pers have made in editorial service, 
format, improved readership, and it 
can be said that the business paper 


advertiser is getting more from his 
business publication investment. 


Facts and fligures . . Charts 7 to 
13 provide a picture of the growth 
of business papers in terms of num- 

Continued on page 190 











How many doors to an engineer’s mind? 

Here are two you can use successfully... 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors have proved it. 

One is technical information. The other is 
strictly personal. 

Helpful facts —about what products will do, 

how to use them, what’s new, different, or better 
about them —interest engineers. This kind of 
technical information, the kind engineers use 
every day in their jobs, is MACHINE DESIGN’s 
“stock in trade’’. It is the reason there is a 
long-standing preference for MACHINE DESIGN 
wherever design engineers work today. 

Get personal with engineers, as engineers, and 
you tap an area of intense additional interest. 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors do it with articles on 
how to get promoted, how to get along with people, 
how to dress, how to use time better. And these 
articles are among the best read of all 

MACHINE DESIGN editorial material. 





a very, very personal look at the | prigineer 


This extra interest —beyond the basic technical 
editorial interest of MACHINE DESIGN —is helping 
boost reader traffic and the advertiser benefits 
that go with it. Advertisers today enjoy up to 
55% better average advertising readership 

than two years ago. Inquiry volume is 40% 
greater now than last year, triple the inquiry 
volume of two years ago. 

Why not put the very personal pulling-power of 
MACHINE DESIGN to work for your company in 
1958? Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 


CHART 13 





1948 
ABC 


Distribution 
BPA 
Distribution 
AGC/BPA 
+ of publications 
Distribution 
VAC 
+ of publications 
Distribution 
BPA/VAC 
+ of publications 
Distribution 
Total Audited 
Distribution 
Unaudited 
+ of publications 
Distribution 


Grand Total 


Distribution 


*Percentages figured on grand total 





Trend of audited publications 


# ef publications 340 
6,419,836 


# of publications 239 
4,929,520 


+ of publications 579 
11,349,356 


1,092 
12,133,831 


+ of publications 1,671 
23,483,187 
Source: 1948 from October, issue; 1957 from January 1958 issue SR&DS 


% of % of 
Total * 1957 Total * 


20.3 372 17.8 
27.3 13,057,256 32.0 


417 
10,517,151 


6 
113,734 


4 
102,368 


817 
24,062,148 


1,276 
16,775,497 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


2,093 
40,837,645 








Business Paper Outlook . . 
continued from p. 188 


bers, distribution, type, frequency 
and other factors. The number of 
business papers has gone from 1,474 
in 1940 to 2,093 in 1957. During that 
same period the total distribution 
of business papers has gone from 
13.7 million to 40.8 million. 

Chart 9 shows the number of 
audited versus unaudited publica- 
tions according to type. Chart 10 
shows the same type of information 
according to distribution. As can 
be seen, 39° of all business pub- 
lications are audited, accounting for 
58.9% of the total distribution of 
business publications. 

This same information is also 
analyzed by frequency. Chart 13 
shows the trend in the auditing of 
publications. Since 1948 the num- 
ber of audited publications has gone 
from 34.6 to 39% in 1957. In the 
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meantime, the amount of distribu- 
tion audited has gone from 48.3% 
in 1948 to 58.9% in 1957. In terms 
of specific numbers, the figures are 
even more interesting. In 1948, 579 
publications were audited in some 
manner and in 1957 the figure had 
gone to 817. In 1918, 11.349 million 
distribution was audited; currently 
over 24 million total distribution 
is audited. Nevertheless, today we 
have more unaudited publications 
and more unaudited circulation than 
in 1948 due to the growth in the 
number and total distribution of 
business publications during that 
period. 


Increased sales needed .. As al- 
ways business men today are faced 
with many problems— 
problems of higher wages, enlarged 
productive output, higher break- 
even levels, adverse profit trends, 
high sales costs, and a myriad of 
operating problems. Most of these 


complex 


problems, however, can be solved 
with increased sales. Certainly no 
program for increased sales can be 
achieved without aggressive sales 
objectives. 

Business papers—through _ their 
growth, through their acceptance, 
through the way in which they have 
dramatically maintained reasonable 
price levels, through the way in 
which they have continued to main- 
tain and improve the quality of the 
product provided their readers, and 
in turn their advertisers—offer a 
unique sales tool for the progressive 
advertiser who desires to employ 
an efficient and effective sales addi- 
tive. Business papers are truly the 
advertiser’s sales additive when it 
comes to lowering unit sales costs, 
maintaining, building and strength- 
ening sales pressure. 

The problem of competition and 
profit margins can be—and has been 

-solved through the maintenance 
and extension of sales volume. Sales 
are the key to protecting profit mar- 
gins, and today’s progressive com- 
pany is aware cof the need for great- 
er emphasis on achieving sales ob- 
jectives and sales goals. Business 
papers offer advertisers a sales tool 
which, properly coordinated with 
their sales plans, can protect and 
enlarge market position and at the 
same time lower the unit cost of 
sales so necessary in today’s econ- 
omy. 

The tables and charts in this re- 
port contain ample evidence on the 
size of the business paper industry 
and the important role that busi- 
ness papers play in the marketing 
of products and services. It is a big 
industry that 
keeping with our productive ca- 


keeps growing in 
pacity and needs. But these tables 
and charts also contain evidence 
that even greater sales effort can 
be made through the medium of 
business papers. In view of the fact 
that business paper advertising vol- 
ume closely parallels the growth of 
business, wouldn’t it indicate that 
increased sales efforts through busi- 
ness papers will continue to stimu- 
late and accelerate over-all busi- 
ness activity? 


A look ahead .. As in the past, 
business papers have an important 
and vital role to play in the econ- 
omy of our country. Our population 


Continued on page 194 
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POLICE CHIEF TRIBBLE AND CITY ELECTRICIAN GURLEY 
CHECK PERFORMANCE OF NEW SIGNAL CONTROL BOX 





“City Electrician Gurley and Purchasing Agent 
Cordell review traffic control plan with City 
Manager Whiteacre 


A Purchasing Group Buys Municipal Equipment for Sherman, Texas 


When a local government buys equipment, seldom 
does one official make the purchasing decision all by himself. 
A group of engineers and administrators all pool their rec- 
ommendations. That’s the way Sherman, Texas (pop. 
20,150) recently bought traffic signal equipment. 

City Engineer James Cowan, convinced of the need for 
modernizing the signal system in downtown Sherman, 


talked his plan over with Purchasing Agent Robert Cordell 
and City Electrician Russell Gurley. This purchasing group 
then drew up specifications and reviewed the proposal 
with the City Manager. Invitations to bid were mailed 
from the Purchasing Agent’s office to a list of manufac- 
turers that had been passed on by all four officials. 

The Sherman purchasing group all receive THE 
AMERICAN CITY. City Manager B. M. Whiteacre says: 
“I've been reading THE AMERICAN CITY for years.” 
Purchasing Agent Cordell says: “THE AMERICAN CITY 
gives me new ideas.” City Electrician Gurley says: “I like 
the articles on street lighting and traffic control.” This is 
why over 400 manufacturers invest in advertising in THE 
AMERICAN CITY, the magazine that reaches all the 
members of the municipal purchasing group. 


The | : 
American City 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 





Nhe Engineer... 


and you've sold your product 





ODAY’S most important in- 
dustrial purchaser is the man 
responsible for the plant en- 
gineering function. Many 
companies use various titles . . . but 
the function is the same. These key 
buyers are responsible to manage- 
ment to keep the plant operating at 
the highest productive capacity .. . 
at the lowest unit cost. To do this 
they must know a lot about all kinds 
of products. At the right are some 
of their more important interests: 
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Buildings and grounds 
Compressed air systems 
Electric equipment 

Heating, air conditioning 
Instruments and controls 
Lighting systems 

Lubrication 

Materials handling equipment 
Mechanical power transmission 
Paints and protective coatings 
Piping systems 

Plant utilities and services 
Production and process equipment 
Pumps and engines 

Water and sewage services 


It makes sense that this very broad 
range of job responsibilities could 
only be served by a highly special- 
ized editorial approach .. . in a 
magazine devoted exclusively and 
totally to the problems of the plant 
engineering department. 


PLANT ENGINEERING is such 
a publication. It is the only maga- 
zine doing this type of service job. 
And, its acceptance and ensuing 
success is directly reflected in 
PLANT ENGINEERING’s out- 
standing readership results. Let us 
show you proof of this statement. 


Plant Engineering 


The magazine that helps pliant engineers with their everyday problems 


The editorial material is carefully developed each month by field 
checking editors, to present timely information to help the plant 
engineer with his problems. Each editorial is brief, concise and 
factual, boiled down for quick, painless reading. This is the only 
plant magazine in which each issue carries editorial material of key 


interest to all readers. 
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here are five outstanding reasons for placing PLANT ENGINEERING 
on your advertising schedule — REMEMBER... . 
Sell the plant engineer . . 


I Reaches 51,000 plant engineering men . . . more plant engineers than you've sold your product. 


any other industry publication. 


Reaches over 38,000 key plants in the United States, which are respon- 
sible for purchasing at least 85% of the nation’s industrial plant 


equipment. 


Reaches more plants with 100 employees or over, than any other in- 
dustrial plant operating magazine. 


4, Pin-points your sales message to your Number One buying influence 
of plant equipment at lowest cost per page. 


Guarantees editorial material in every issue of vital interest to all of | For more detailed facts . . . write: 
PLANT ENGINEERING 


its readers. 
Technical Publishing Company 
These five statements cannot be duplicated by any other industrial plant 308 East James Street 
Barrington, Illinois 


magazine. Compare PLANT ENGINEERING with any other industrial 
magazine on these five points. 


S. 


Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 
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CHART 14 





U. S. population (millions of people) 

Gross national product (billions of 1957 $) 

National income (billions of 1957 $) 

Plant and equipment expenditures (billions of 1957 $) 
Department store sales index (1947-1949 — 100% ) 
Total Icbor force (millions of people) 

Managerial, professional and semi-professional workers (millions of people) 
Production workers (millions of people) 

Elementary school enroliment (millions of students) 
High school enrollment (millions of students) 

College enroliment (millions of students) 


Business paper advertising volume (millions of $) 


Total industrial advertising volume (millions of $) 1 


Looking ahead to 1965 and 1975 


1957 


1965 


1975 





ae 


434.4 
358.2 
37.0 
136.0 
70.7 
13.1 
12.9 
29.7 
7.8 
3.5 
509.1 


,184.0 


196.0 
581.0 
479.0 
48.0 
204.0 
79.4 
16.7 
15.5 
34.8 
12.4 
4.9 
800.0 


1,860.0 


235.5 
835.0 
689.0 
70.0 
337.0 
93.7 
22.0 
18.0 
41.0 
15.0 
7.5 
1,200.0 


2,790.0 





Source: Survey of Current Business; Current Population Reports; American Economy Prospects for Growth 


McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 
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growth has been tremendous, but 
for the future there is even greater 
growth anticipated (Chart 14). And 
population growth holds the key to 
the continued expansion and health 
of our economy; that is, if our 
standard of living is to be main- 
tained or bettered. The increased 
population expected for our coun- 
try over the next 18 years will con- 
tinue to provide the opportunities 
for a sound, healthy and useful 
business paper industry. 

As a result, business papers will 
continue to improve in their dis- 
pensing of know-how information, 
reporting on technological develop- 
ments, the ever-changing news and 
in general occupy even a greater 
and more important role as we look 
ahead into the future. It has been 
said that a country’s growth and 
general welfare can be measured 
by the health and growth of its 
business papers. The United States 
has by far the best and largest group 
of business papers of any country 
in the world. 

The market for business papers is 
primarily directed toward the man- 
agerial, professional and semi-pro- 
fessional workers. In 1957 these 
were estimated to number 13.1 mil- 
lion. Looking ahead to 1965 and 
1975 we see a growth pattern of 16.7 
million for 1965 and 22 million for 
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1975. Likewise the other yardsticks 
in this table indicate the great scope 
for growth in the business paper 
field. Based on an analysis of these 
figures we have estimated business 
paper advertising growth for 1965 
and °75 and likewise for total in- 
dustrial advertising. 

Chart 15 contains a picture of the 
great growth of research and de- 
velopment expenditures, one of the 
areas in which business publica- 
tions will play a key role. As this 
new market keeps developing—it 
grew from 1.5 million in 1949 to 
7.281 million in 1957—and, looking 
ahead to 1960 and beyond, the role 
for business publications becomes 
even more significant. Here is an 
opportunity for reporting in these 
areas of research and technological 


CHART 15 





Growth of expenditures 
— research & development 
(Millions of dollars) 
$1,520.0 
2,870.0 
4,767.3 
6,096.5 
7,281.1 
8,295.5 
9,268.8 
9,850.4 


1945 
1950 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 (planned) 
1960 (planned) 
1961 (planned) 


Source: 1945-1950 (Statistical Abstract, 
1956); 1955-1956-1960 (Business Plans 
for New Plants & Equipment 1957-1960); 
1957-1958-1961 (Business Plans for New 
Plants & Equipment 1958-1961). 











advances. Advertisers who develop 
these products and services will 
want to make them known to the 
men in industry who can utilize 
them. So the business publication 
serves a dual function, in reporting 
on these developments editorially, 
and then carrying the advertisers’ 
messages to their potential pros- 
pects, to their potential markets. 
Business publications will find an 
eager audience for the information, 
technical data, reports of develop- 
ment and news carried in their edi- 
torial and advertising pages. 


A growing need . . The advent of 
the Sputniks, the recent revelations 
of Russian technological advances, 
the increase in college enrollments, 
the great growth of research and 
development, as well as our own 
government’s interest in stimulating 
scientific and engineering training, 
are all contributing to increasing 
the reading and readership of busi- 
ness and technical publications. 

All of these conditions provide a 
backdrop upon which the contents 
for 
these conditions form the basic pur- 


of business publications thrive 


pose and need for business publica- 
tions, and that need is greater to- 
day than ever before. Business pa- 
pers were never in a stronger po- 
sition to contribute to the needs of 
our engineers, scientists and man- 
agers of industry. cs 
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FURNITURE: Here a Drexe! Furniture Company 
supervisor checks a built-up laminated dore for 
elaeresamael aa) e using P-631 Plyamine, Gluing 
$ an important factor in Drexel’s operation, whict 
S$ as high as 120 surface feet every eight n t 
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Ke me / . Adhesives bond together a great new market 











A common bond among companies large and small, in every variety of 
industry, is adhesives. They’re bought and used in the making of plywood, 
radios, furniture... aircraft, jewelry, household appliances. . . luggage, 
books and boats. 


Now, for the first time, you can reach this huge and varied market in the 
pages of one publication designed to fill a specific need of all these industries. 
It’s the first publication designed to devote its entire content to the basic 
problems of adhesion—including manufacture, technology, research, appli- 
cation, marketing and sales. 


Mills Shepard research is working now to define clearly the enormous scope 
of this new market—a market that will be “packaged”’ for the first time by a 
publication that concentrates its entire circulation wherever adhesives are 
made and used. Among manufacturers of all kinds and types of adhesives. 
Among companies who use adhesives in their own production and packaging. 
Among companies who buy and re-sell adhesives in conjunction with their 
products...and among suppliers of all goods, services, machinery and 
equipment for the production and shipment of adhesives. 








Ask for a copy of the report, on ADHESIVES AGE — 
Market and Magazine... including material 
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PLYWOOD: 


production of 5- or 7-ply 





r plywood panels. Sheet 








of veneer are og arena eters bathed in a from basic Mills Shepard research. os cd 
continuous flow of adhesive 
peeere meeene Faywood Comporation PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 W.31 ST. 


NEW YORK 1 ¢ PHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-6872 


ADHESIVES AGE wacazine 















snetal cleaning and other 
finishing equipment 
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MARKET RESEARCH 
TOOLS available from The 
IRON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in 
metalworking classified by new 
SIC codes (can be leased* at 
cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects 
at $.10 per name*); 1958 edi- 
tion of Basic Marketing Dataf, 
statistical summary of 1957 
metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new 


SIC codes; How to Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalwork- 
ingt, a how-to-do-it research 
brochure; How Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for 
major products used in metal- 
working; Basic Marketing Map 
of Metalworkingt showing mar- 
ket concentrations; sound slide- 
film “Evaluating Your Metal- 
working Markets,” which is 
now being shown by IRON 
AGE representatives. 


*Only to companies selling to metalworking tFree to companies or agencies selling to metalworkir 
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How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying, out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON AGE SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-influence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRON AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools . . . and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 





How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 





1. 

Identify the 
industries that 
make up your 


2. 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 





market potential 





4. 

Increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 








The IRQ " 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Money, Money, Money 


Need money? Rent 
your mailing list 


By Robert W. Stanton, Jr. 
Advertising Manager 
Conoflow Corp. 


Philadelphia 


# A good mailing list is a valuable 
and expensive piece of property for 
any industrial company, regardless 
of size or product line. It is valuable 
because it contains (or should con- 
tain) the names of the company’s 
prospects and customers. It thus 
provides an effective means of de- 
livering a specific sales message to a 
select group at a comparatively low 
unit cost. 

The mailing list is usually expen- 
sive because it must be maintained 
on a perpetual basis in order to 
keep it up-to-date. An out-of-date 
mailing list is of little value to any- 
one. And some mailing lists, if left 
inactive, will become as much as 
60% obsolete in a year. 

In 1956, Conoflow Corp., a 15- 
year-old manufacturer of control 
valves, had a good mailing list—and 
a problem. The scope of application 
for our valves and related process 
control equipment is wide. However, 
the depth of application for our 
products is rather limited as com- 
pared to over-all industrial require- 
ments. Consequently, we are, by 
most any standards, a small com- 
pany. 

And although a realistic percent- 
age of our sales volume and profits 
is channeled back into advertising 
each year, the appropriation is not 
what would be considered sizable in 
dollars and cents. But, because of 
the nature of our business it is nec- 
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essary that we carry out a well 
rounded advertising program, in- 
cluding not only direct mail, but 
trade publication advertising, and 
regular participation in trade shows 
and exhibits. After budgeting the 
necessary money to these various 
expenses we find we are limited in 
the number of mailings we can af- 
ford to send out. 

As a result, our mailing list, con- 
sisting of 22,000 hand-picked names 
on stencils, was dangerously close 
to the point of being excessively ex- 
pensive to maintain in relation to 
the use we were able to derive from 
it. 

We considered putting the list into 
the hands of a direct mail house for 
maintenance, but rejected this pos- 
sibility because of the continuing 
and necessarily complex method of 
adding and deleting names, and 
cross-checking against complicated 
territorial breakdowns due to our 
method of distribution through 
manufacturers’ representatives. 


Offsetting expenses . . Faced with 
the problem of high maintenance 
costs and the desirability of retain- 
ing our list as an in-company oper- 
ation, we decided to investigate the 


possibility of renting out the list as 
a source of revenue to help offset 
the mounting expenses. We had 
never rented out our list before and 
we had no idea of how to proceed. 

The very first question which 
came to our minds was: Who would 
be interested in our list other than 
competitors? We erroneously as- 
sumed that the only prime prospects 
would be other companies market- 
ing equipment similar to ours 
though not competitive, or products 
used in conjunction with ours. 

But even this presented a prob- 
lem. Because of the complex nature 
of our business many of these com- 
panies are good customers for some 
of our products yet are competitive 
to us in other lines. Too, some are 
affiliated with competitive firms as 
subsidiary or parent companies. 

Then the thought came to us that 
large publishers might be interested 
in our list for subscription promo- 
tion mailings. We contacted one and 
learned that they did use lists of in- 
dustrial concerns but for the most 
part rented these lists through mail- 
ing list brokers. We contacted a 
mailing list broker and requested 
information on the procedure of 
renting out a mailing list. They sent 
us a booklet which proved to be 
highly informative and _ allayed 
many of our misgivings. 

First of all, we didn’t like the idea . 
of sending off our list to anyone for 
addressing. We found that we didn’t 
have to do this. We could address 
the client’s envelopes right on our 
own premises and return the ad- 
dressed envelopes to the client or 
his mailing house for mailing. 

Second, we wondered how much 
we could get for renting out our list. 
We learned that $15 per thousand 
names was the standard rate. Some 
renters get more, some less, de- 
pending upon the type and quality 
of the list. 

And, we didn’t know if our list of 
22,000 names was large enough to 

Continued on page 198B 


30-second summary: This article tells how Conoflow Corp. made 
money by renting its mailing list, and it explains how other companies 
can do the same. The author explains the basic economics of mailing 
list rental, the type and size of lists usually required, the ‘‘market’’ for 
the list, the safeguards which prevent theft, the part played by the 
mailing list broker and other such information basic to renting your 


company’s list. 
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Customer with a 24-carat appetite 


Others may tighten their belts but this mass production metalworking execu- 

tive must keep on buying. For the vast market he represents actually saves 

by spending—by investing continuously in machines and ‘methods that spur 

production and trim costs. Only in mass production can such investment PRODUCTION 
return itself so quickly. Its record of investment for plant equipment, materials 

and supplies is unparalleled in industry. MaA@QGaAzZ 3 


Your product, too, may have 24-carat potential in the mass production 
market. Give it the chance in Production—the one magazine that concentrates 
exclusively on the problems of mass production. Production delivers more 
prospects with more ability to buy . . . reaches over 29,000 men who influence 
the buying in America’s 7,500 mass production plants. Get the facts from 
your Production representative or Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 
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continued from p. 198 


interest any potential users. We 
found that 10,000 names was the 
minimum that a broker preferred 
to handle. (Smaller numbers are 
acceptable if the list is very special- 
ized or of an exceptionally high 
quality.) 


Broker’s function . . Too, we 
wanted to know just what the brok- 
er’s function was, and what com- 
pensation he received. We learned 
that it was the broker’s job to con- 
tact important list users not com- 
petitive to the firm offering the list, 
and advise them of the availability 
and type of the list being offered. 
All orders are cleared and processed 
through the broker and invoices are 
sent direct to him. The broker col- 
lects from the user and reimburses 
the list owner. His commission is a 
flat 20°. 

We also wanted to know if our list 
was protected in any way. We 
thought it would be a simple matter 
for a user to copy our names from 
the envelopes before mailing them. 
We found, however, that reputable 
list users would never copy names. 
Furthermore, it is a practice among 
many list owners to insert dummy 
names addressed to themselves in 
each rental, and these would im- 
mediately indicate any unauthor- 
ized use of the list. 

Finally, we wondered why a large 
list user would take our word that 
we have a good list. They don’t. Be- 
fore renting the complete list, it is 
standard procedure for a user to 
test the list first, i. e., mail to a 
small percentage of the list, say 
2,000 or 3,000 names. If the list 
proves to be productive for them, 
then they order the remaining 80 o1 
90°. Of course, the standard rental 
rate is in effect for these tests. 


The answer .. Rental appeared to 
be the answer to our problem, and 
we registered our list with the 
broker. We sent the broker consid- 
erable information about our list, 
such as the sources of the names, 


geographical breakdown, how main- 


tained, type of mailings we send 
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out, and class and price range of the 
products we sell. This information 
was duplicated on a list data card 
and circulated to the broker’s cus- 
tomers. 

While we sat back and waited for 
the orders to pour in, we did a little 
sixth grade arithmetic. We figured 
that 22,000 names at $15 a thousand 
was $330, less the broker’s commis- 
sion of $66 and approximately $30 
worth of our girl’s time, equalled a 
net profit to us of $234 for each ren- 
tal. It appeared that we were going 
to get rich—and quick, too. 


In the first month alone we re- 
ceived test orders ranging from 
1,000 to 5,000 names each, from 12 
different prospects. Included among 
these were many well known pub- 
lishers. Some orders stipulated that 
the names were to be from specific 
geographical sections of the country; 
others went even further and re- 
quested exact counts from desig- 
nated states. We complied with all 
of these requests as closely as pos- 
sible. 

This flood of testing turned out to 
be rather complicated in that we 
had to check each mailing date to be 
certain that we did not duplicate 
names, thus causing them to receive 
mailings within a few days of each 
other. List users frown on this. 

Some of the users retested, i.e., 
they mailed to a second group of 
names in a different geographical 
area from the original group. This 
period of testing and retesting lasted 
for close to six months without our 
receiving one order for the complete 
list. 


The first break . . Four months 
after they ran an initial test, a 
prominent weekly news magazine 
sent in an order for the remainder of 
our list. Evidently their test had 
been successful. We have since re- 
ceived a number of additional or- 


ders for the entire list, and we are 
running tests for three or four new 
potential users each month. 

The broker has informed us that 
our list has proved highly produc- 
tive in several mailings, and we un- 
derstand that once a list has proved 
itself to a user, it is included on the 
user’s regular mailing schedule and 
used over and over again with a 
minimum of additional testing. 

Although we are still in the early 
stages of renting out our mailing 
list, we have already found it to be 
a rewarding and profitable venture. 
To date we have realized more than 
$2,500 in rental fees (credited to the 
advertising budget, of course), and 
there is every indication that this 
annual figure will increase as our 
list proves itself to more and more 
potential Whether or not 
Conoflow’s success can be dupli- 


users. 


cated by other companies in similar 
circumstances is dependent upon a 
number of variables which require 
individual evaluation. They are: 


1. You must have a good list with a 
reasonably accurate and up-to-date 
control over additions, corrections 
and changes. The list should be 
large enough to interest prospective 


users. 


2. For economy of operation it is 
best that the list be maintained on 
one of several available stencil sys- 
tems. Card files, typewritten lists 
and perforated labels are acceptable 
in some instances but usually are 
not economical to handle. 


3. For maximum versatility the list 
should be filed alphabetically by in- 
dividual name, company name, city 
and state. 


4. Your 
should be capable of 
envelopes and cards quickly and 


mailing list department 


addressing 


expediently so as not to greatly 
interfere with normal department 


activities. 


S. You should have adequate ac- 
commodations for shipping, receiv- 
ing and, at times, storing various 
quantities of envelopes. 


If your list and facilities meet the 
above requirements, you can take 
advantage of mailing list rental as a 
means of producing additional rev- 
enue for your company. * 
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Explaining their new X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrograph to Hitchcock’s district 
manager R. M. “Primo” Prymuski (left), are Julius Hummer, Senior Metal- 
lurgist, Research and Development (center); and Max J. Kuderko, Supervisor 
of Quality Control (right) of Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation, Waukegan, Illinois, 


THE MAN FROM HITCHCOCK 


re eee 
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Always aware of industry’s quality-control inno- 
vations, Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation, Waukegan, 
Illinois, has taken an advanced step in checking 
powdered blends and sintered carbide blanks to 
insure uniformity of composition and purity of 
their products . . . and, is one of the first com- 
panies to use, on a production basis, an X-Ray 
Fluorescent Spectrograph. The Spectrograph 
projects an X*Ray beam first to the sample and 
then to a detector unit .. . tells the exact composi- 
tion and amount of each component in the ma- 
terial being tested. This new, nondestructive, rapid 
analytical procedure helps V-R to consistently pro- 
vide customers with cutting tools of uniform high 
quality. 


METALWORKING 


WOODWORKING 





TRANSPORTATION 





Also staying abreast of these quality-control times 
... in the interest of reporting new developments 
. . . better products . . . more efficient produc- 
tion . . . Hitchcock visits.the V-R laboratories, 
learns, reports. 

Your Man from Hitchcock constantly makes on- 
the-job studies of this nature. Consequently, 
Hitchcock maintains its own quality control. This 
is why Hitchcock publications are devoutly read 
throughout the metalworking, woodworking and 
public-passenger transportation fields. This is how 
Hitchcock publications are able to help suppliers 
communicate more effectively with these industries. 
Call your “Man from Hitchcock” in to talk with 
you... and, to show you how you can most 
efficiently reach, influence and sell your market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchvock’s Wood Working Mass Transportation 
Machine & Tool Directory Hitchcock's Wood Working Mass Transportation's 
Grinding and Finishing Directory Directory SINCE 1898 
Carbide Engineering School Bus Trends 









WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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for effective advertising 


to Design Engineers 


Matching markets to media is a lot like using a slide rule. With a slide 
rule you get answers by relating one mathematical scale to another. In 
media selection, you pair up the key buying influences in your market with 
the editorial content best tailored to their level of interests. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING selects as primary readers the key 
design engineers throughout the market of electrically operated products. 
Its editorial content is significant to these prime influences since it is 
focused squarely at their level. 

If design engineers specify the products you sell, remember the slide 
rule principle. You'll come up with ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING as your 
basic advertising medium for direct, penetrating coverage of the whole 
broad field of electrically operated products. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY ©°* Publishers to Industry Since 1892 * 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Why 
modern 
castings 


Gets Results 


CONTACT 
Because MODERN CASTINGS 
is the official publication of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society, 
its editors are in constant contact 
with the industry’s technical re- 
search . . . divisional operations 
. educational projects . . . in- 
dustrial expansion programs... 
marketing development. MOD- 
ERN CASTINGS, therefore, is 
the “sounding board” for the lat- 
est and best in metal casting. 


FUNCTION 
“King-size” in format to insure 
important reading matter next to 
every advertisement at no extra 
cost, MODERN CASTINGS is 
“king-size” in function too — 
every issue carries the newest 
techniques and applications . 
authoritative data that points the 
way to industrial progress. 
Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
. over 60% of the paid circu- 
lation goes to readers’ homes. 
Every known foundry in U.S. 
and Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS regularly. 


RESULTS 

Studies of actual reader response 
show that MODERN CAST- 
INGS is the major source of in- 
formation for foundrymen inter- 
ested in new equipment . . . ma- 
terials . . . supplies. 


These are only a few more 
reasons why MODERN CAST- 
INGS belongs on your sched- 





Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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TRUCK MIXERS 
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1958 PROGRAM IS PLANNED FOR 
GREATER IMPACT, GREATER SALES 











may 


Graphic . . 


tures, what advertising will be placed in 


P Teaser NOVEMBER : JANUARY “99 


First spread of Worthington brochure explains, in both words and pic- 
1958—three truck mixer ads, three air 


tool ads, six for portable compressors. Copy at right gives more details 


Distributor promotion 


How to merchandise 
a co-op ad program 


= Many industrial companies find 
cooperative distributor-manufac- 
turer advertising programs difficult 
to merchandise to the distributor. 
For one thing, to give an individual 
distributor what he feels is fair 
and adequate media coverage for 
the ads on which his name appears 
often cannot be done at a cost he 
thinks reasonable. 

Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
manufacturer of construction 
equipment, has advanced a plan to 
give its distributors maximum 
media coverage at minimum cost. 
The problem, and the solution, are 
explained to distributors clearly 
and simply in an eight-page bro- 
chure and a cover letter. 

First inside spread of the bro- 
chure explains, in three sentences, 
that each month for a_twelve- 
month period, Worthington will run 
a full-page ad in a carefully se- 
lected list of regional construction 
magazines. There are to be 12 ads 
in all—three on truck mixers, three 
on air tools, six on portable com- 
pressors. Each ad is designed to 
feature the distributor's name as 
the logical place for the prospect 


to buy Worthington equipment. 

Spread two illustrates each of 
the 21 regional business publica- 
tions chosen to carry the 12 ads. 
The company, the copy explains, 
had surveyed more than 3,000 con- 
struction men as to which publica- 
tions were best and the 21 chosen 
were the result of the survey. 

A table in the brochure lists cir- 
culation for each publication in each 
state in which it circulates, in easy- 
to-read form. 

The brochure’s last two pages 
explain that each distributor who 
elects to participate pays only 10% 
of the average cost of the program. 
He will get a full year’s program 
of 12 ads for $200. He must select 
one publication from the 21 mag- 
azines listed and he must take all 
insertions in each product cate- 
gory. He may, in other words, con- 
tract for only the three air tool 
ads ($50); the three truck mixer 
ads ($50); or the six portable com- 
pressor ads ($100). 

Meanwhile, it has been made 
clear to him that for his $200 (or 
$50 or $100), he gets the best pos- 
sible media coverage in his area. ®& 














We know a man who'll be glad to carry you 


around to the other side of your desk... 


He’s your agency man, of course. Remember how he 
constantly emphasizes the importance of putting your- 
self on the buyer’s side of the desk? 


So suppose, now, that you are a buyer of an industrial 
product like yours... and you turned to a directory to 
find out about source manufacturers. Wouldn’t you want 
these four benefits in the purchasing directory you used ? 


1. A one-volume, wholly-industrial directory 


2. A directory with a modern indexing system that 
lists all sources under the major name of the prod- 
uct—with thorough cross references 


3. A directory with 100% verified listings 


4. A directory that shows the size of each listed com- 
pany —rated realistically by number of employees 


Well, as an industrial buyer, you’d get all these advan- 
tages presently enjoyed by Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory users. 


Now ask your agency man to carry 
Q you back to your own side of your 
desk. Once again, be yourself—a 
seller to industry. After reading the 
various advantages that Conover- 
Mast PurRcHASING DrrecTory offers 
ss es to a buyer, wouldn’t you consider 
= these same advantages to be of value 
| to you as an advertiser? 


And, in addition, as an advertiser selling to industry, 
wouldn’t you want these plus values: 


u To tap the biggest part of industry’s buying power 
because of CMPD’s superior coverage of the in- 
dustrial market? 


@ To cover all buying bases — plant and engineering 
executives ... and purchasing executives? 


To find out how Conover-Mast PurcHaAsING Directory 
can help you get valuable orders and inquiries, consult 
your advertising agency, or write or phone: 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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THE QUESTION OF BEING EVERYWHERE AT ONCE 


Actually the question is how to be everywhere you should be without 
wasting time and money. Particularly everywhere in the forest products 
industry — as big geographically as it is financially. Is it possible to 
cover such a mammoth market without wasting circulation? 


IT IS WITH THE LUMBERMAN* AND THE TIMBERMAN*. 

HERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS WHY-— 

1 Their paid subscribers are personally selected and sold to give an accurate 
cross section of every management capacity in every important producing 
region. As such, they are the only truly national publications in their field. 

2 The natural division of the forest products industry into these two separate 
publications offers the unique economy of selective marketing. THE TIMBERMAN 
reaches those men who actually grow and harvest this giant crop... 

THE LUMBERMAN, the men who make it into usable material. 

3 They guarantee to go everywhere they’re supposed to, with paid 
circulation — independently audited circulation, as effective a bond for 

your advertising as a surety bond on an employee. 


For complete information on markets served by THE LUMBERMAN, 
THE TIMBERMAN or any other Miller Freeman publication, you are 
cordially invited to write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


Sinn co, SS + 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS ‘@: qp: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 » LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST., MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731 S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 » ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 » LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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im reprints 
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‘ The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 

MILLER FR Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 

PU BLICA number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick Hodgson 
Eight reasons why industrial advertisers should ‘‘always’’ buy promotional services 
outside, as well as some drawbacks of working through such services. Based on 
business and industrial advertising workshop held by Association of National 
Advertisers. 
How to get more value from trade show exhibits 
Various aspects of exhibiting and yardsticks for measuring them as determined by the 
industrial Advertising Research Institute, based on what is probably the most 
intensive single study of industrial trade show exhibiting ever conducted. 
A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
How your company can ‘‘conquer the future’’ through market planning, why market 
planning is necessary, and how to plan by outlining seven steps of the planning 
process. Adapted from a talk at the 1958 NIAA conference 
A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
How booth personnel should behave at a trade show in order to do their most effective 
selling job, based on original material prepared by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
for their trade show personnel. 
‘Humanizing’ technical ads 
The Hays Corp. tells how they ‘‘humanize’’ their ads, aimed at engineers in highly 
technical fields, with easy-going language and simply stated thoughts 
Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
A decision based on the belief that auxiliary functions can be handled best and 
cheapest at home, and limiting the agency functions to advertising 
How to pay advertising agencies what they’re worth — by Ira Rubel 
An authority on agency financial management tells of a compensation 
plan to give agency a fair profit and client the best advertising for the money. 
What else does your advertising agency have to offer? — by John D. Williams 
An agency, whose slogan is ‘‘Advertising with Follow-Through,’’ answers business 
management by re-emphasizing importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions. 
How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson 
Based on an IM survey of advertisers who actually changed agencies last year, giving 
reasons why they were dissatisfied and what they were looking for in the new agency. 
A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H, ‘Ted’ Isaacs 
“Case history’’ material as well as broad general information to be used as a guide to 
effective promotion programs for distributors through whom manufacturers sell. 
A complete guide to sales incentives —— by R. C. Ausbeck 
A practical guide to the use of sales incentives, explaining step-by-step planning of an 
incentive program and a checklist of 44 objectives which such a program can accomplish. 
Your complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. Jalbert 
Details on 38 specific planning areas of holding an open house, including: objectives, 
. theme, budget, issuing invitations, press conference, plant tour and entertainment with 
Wester® i ee & handy checklist to be sure no details have been overlooked. 
\ Bake s Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 
‘ : a 5 For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 
: article provides information significant in their marketing plans. 

A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 
description of the services now available to business publications. 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming 
Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
An adman’‘s system for finding the answer to that all important question, 
complete with sampies of inquiry record forms and procedure 
We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth 
while investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services 
poe SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets — by Nathaniel R. 

er 
Market research expert teils*how SIC can help compare media in terms 
of the cost per plant of getting your advertising message to your market 
How SIC can match media with changing markets . . fast — by Kenneth L. Walters 
An analysis of Standard Industrial Classifications and how it can be 
used to relate media to markets simply and quickly 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at a trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R279 Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 
ad manager, shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, 
average income in relation to size of ad budget, etc. 

R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better 
industrial publicity 
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He won a blond 


Letiers of encouragement boost 
sales, office morale, romance 


By having the office staff join in on a sales 


incentive program, this company promoted sales, office 


morale, ‘‘team spirit,’’ and a long-distance romance 


By Charles Jitz-Patrick 


# Sales volume increased, employe 
relations improved, and romance 
bloomed. These are the results of an 
unusual “sales incentive” program 
at an industrial goods manufactur- 
ing company. 

The object of the program was to 
interest and familiarize the office 
employes with the names of sales- 
men, their territories, and the role 
they played in the firm’s over-all 
operations. Nobody—with the pos- 
sible exception of the girl—planned 
the match--making as a primary ob- 
jective. 


Who's he? . . The need for the pro- 
gram was recognized by the vice- 
president in charge of marketing 
when he stopped by the desk of a 
clerk in the sales department one 
morning and asked for the mailing 
address of one of the firm’s top 
salesmen. “Frank Williamson?” the 
girl asked, “Who’s he?” 
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The assistant advertising manager 
was immediately given:the job of 
remedying this sad situation. 

At the time the ad manager’s as- 
sistant set out to plan his approach, 
a four-month sales contest was in 
progress. The contest offered vaca- 
tion trips and merchandise prizes to 
men who met or bettered the quotas 
set for their individual territories. 
The young fellow from the adver- 
tising department decided that he 
could capture attention and add 
meaning to his own program by 
tying in with this sales drive. 

This he did by setting up what he 
called “The Well Wishers,” an office 


workers’ club with a one-time mem- 
bership fee of a dollar plus the wil- 
lingness of the members to act as 
sponsors of the individual salesmen. 
The purpose and scope of the club 
was outlined in a mimeographed 
bulletin the assistant ad manager 
delivered to every desk in the office. 


A buck a salesman .. His next 
step was to process 56 membership 
forms (one for each salesman). 
The forms were bound and stapled 
in a way that kept the name of each 
salesman concealed from the em- 
ployes as they signed and paid their 
membership fee. When all the of- 
fice workers had signed up, the 
staples were removed and the mem- 
bers told the name of the salesman 
he or she was to sponsor. 
Incidentally, the club “bylaws” 
explained that the dollars paid by 
The Well Wishers would be held 


Continued on page 208 


30-second summary: This article explains the step-by-step procedure 
a company used to familiarize the office staff with the sales organiza- 
tion. The strategy was to have each of the office employes “sponsor” 
one of the salesmen in a sales contest by sending him letters of en- 
couragement. As a result, the office staff not only became familiar with 
the salesmen and their territories, but also became more enthusiastic 
about their own part in the company operation. 





GU MODERN:GU PLASTIC sro tsteringin 5 


These new virgin plastic covers with three-dimensional decoration 
are exclusive with NBB and modern as tomorrow. The plastic 
applique letters make your name stand out, and they wear like iron. 
The virgin plastic material also lends itself to colorful silk screening 
and stamping. It outlasts any reclaimed plastic and provides a 

new wide choice of colors and decorative effects. 


EPPSST NATIONAL BLANK BOOK Co. 
a Sa HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me useful information about how to select a decorated 
cover and about the new NBB covers () 

nae ‘ Have your representative call 1 

These NBB decorated covers cost surprisingly little and are a 


first choice as a loose-leaf binder for catalogs, manuals and handbooks. 
Our Representative will offer you expert advice and a choice of 
designs by the NBB Design Department. Send coupon today. 
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OFFICE STAFF .. 
continued from p. 206 


until the conclusion of the com- 
pany’s sales contest. Then, the 
sponsor of the man who came in 
first would receive 50°% of the fees. 
The sponsor of the no. 2 man would 
be given 30% and the sponsor of the 
third man would get the remaining 
20%. With these initial steps com- 
pleted, a map of the United States 
was placed on the bulletin board 
along with a list of the territories 
covered by the company’s salesmen. 


Pep-up messages .. Within a 
week each salesman received a let- 
ter with the name “The Well Wish- 
ers” hand lettered across the top 
and carrying this message: 


Hello there:—All of us here in 
the office have become mighty in- 
terested in the sales contest that is 
offering you fellows some very won- 
derful prizes. In fact we couldn’t 
just sit by while you salesmen 
worked to boost your volume. So, 
we have banded together and 
formed our own group which we 
have called The Well Wishers. 

Here’s how this group hopes to 
help you, by remote control, to 
come home a winner. Each of us 
signed a membership form carrying 
the name of a salesman. (This name 
was concealed, so we picked blind- 
ly.) It was my very good fortune to 
sponsor you. 

Now, I have a real stake in hoping 
you come in way up on top of the 
list. First of all, you will then be a 
winner—and so will I. My winning 
comes about in this way. The fees 
we paid when joining The Well 
Wishers will be divided at the con- 
clusion of the contest on a 50, 30 and 
20% basis to the sponsors of the top 
three salesmen in the contest. 

Since we both have a reason for 
winning I'll be rootin’ for you to set 
some new and fancy sales records. 
So best of luck to you from me—for 
both of us. Happy selling! 

Very truly yours, 
(Name) 
(Department) 


This initial letter was followed by 
similar pep up messages every three 
weeks, with each week’s being per- 


sonally signed by the sponsors. In 
the meantime the standings of the 
salesmen were posted alongside the 
map on the bulletin board, which in 
turn provoked conversation and 
comparisons among members of the 
office group. 

Although the letters were mimeo- 
graphed, close to 50% of the sales- 
men took the time to mail back 
notes of thanks for the interest be- 
ing displayed by their sponsors. And 
that’s where the romance entered 
the program. 

Several months after the contest 
ended it was learned that one spon- 
sor had gone a bit beyond her in- 
tended role and replied to the per- 
sonal queries of the salesman as- 
signed to her. On his vacation the 
salesman (whose territory was a 
thousand miles from the home of- 
fice) put in a surprise appearance 
for the purpose of some firsthand 
investigation. 

Apparently that proved entirely 
satisfactory because later the sales- 
man became sponsored for life by 
the blond from accounting. Unfor- 
tunately he did not win the trip to 
Cuba which was offered as _ first 
prize. It could have been used for a 
honeymoon. 


Employe affair . . While the com- 
pany did stand the cost of having 
the letters and forms used in the 
Well Wishers program processed 
and mailed, all the other activities 
remained entirely in the hands of 
the employes. 

When the time came to award the 
fee money, the members decided to 
make it a social occasion. This they 
did by having dinner together one 
evening at a local restaurant with 
each paying his or her own ex- 
penses. 

The results of the program: By 
personalizing the work of the sales- 
men, The Well Wishers' brought 
home to the office staff the fact 
that orders did not come in auto- 
matically, but resulted from the 
daily efforts of co-workers they had 
never met. 

And most important of all, it just 
about completely eliminated the 
chance of anyone in the office re- 
plying “Who’s he?” when asked 
about a high- or even low-volume 
salesman. * 





How to throw a good 
advertising campaign 
outs the window 


The best way to throw a good advertising campaign 
out the window is to let it run without appraising its 
results. Too often good advertising campaigns are dis- 
carded (“Let’s try something new and different”’) ~or 
ineffective advertising continues to run (“I like that’) 
—because the people responsible just don’t know 
whether it’s good or bad. 

There’s only one way to tell: Measure results in every 
practical way you can. 

So far, none of the yardsticks of advertising per- 
formance have yet proved to be an exact 36 inches. 
However, the major problem seems to be not that 
advertising measurement techniques leave something 
to be desired, but rather that they are frequently 
ignored. And some say, “‘it’s too expensive — we should 
know what’s good in our own business.” Certainly, 
measuring advertising performance costs money... 
but, not nearly so much money as advertising that 
doesn’t get read or that doesn’t produce results. 

Measurement of advertising performance, like any- 
thing else in advertising, shouldn’t be left either to 
chance or convenience. It should be just as much a 
part of the preliminary campaign plans as media cost 
and schedules. That’s why we always try to include 
measurement plans before campaigns run. Then, of 
course, we keep the client informed and where possible 
schedule frequent meetings to review advertising effec- 
tiveness. Only then can we and our clients objectively 
analyze advertising and eliminate the extravagance of 
throwing an advertising campaign out the window 
before we really know whether it is good or bad. 

Occasionally, systematic evaluation of advertising 
reveals a flop, and it’s a bitter pill for both agency and 
client to swallow. But, the important thing is that by 
knowing early that a campaign isn’t producing the 














expected results, you can put it on the track before 
you've spent too much on it. 

We believe that systematically measuring the effec- 
tiveness of advertising is economic wisdom. It is an 
investment that keeps us and our clients from throw- 
ing good advertising campaigns out the window and 
from allowing ineffective ones to run a day longer 


than necessary. 


areteller Lickard, 
G ebhardt and Kod ; Inc- 
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WHAT ARE 

YOU 

SHOOTING AT 
THE LION OR THE MOUSE? 


Every market has its lion. In the electric 
power industry it is the electric utility. 
American electric utilities own 88% of the total 
U. S. generating capacity. In the past ten 
years this industry has spent in excess of 

25 billion dollars to expand its facilities. 

In the past decade it has increased its 
generating capacity 148%. All other sources 
of generating capacity have been increased less 
than 33%. Your market stands out like a 

pine tree on a desert. It’s the electric 

utility industry. This is where the money is 
being spent for expansion. This is the market 
you reach with Electric Light and Power. 

All of EL&P’s circulation is confined to this 
market. With EL&P you are shooting directly 
at the lion with no waste circulation. 

EL&P now has 18,500 electric utility 
circulation — the highest of any publication 
serving this field. EL&P reaches the key men 
in every leading utility in the nation. It not 
only reaches the industry’s most important 
buyers — they read it. Any EL&P 
representative can show you convincing 
evidence of EL&P’s readership. It’s no fable — 
you will get more from your advertising 
investment with EL&P because it is aimed 

at the lion’s share of the market. It reaches a 
market that will spend considerably more 
than $25 billion in the next ten years. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 

6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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Market Capacity Circulation 
Eastern 20.9 21.1 
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Southern 5.7 44 
Western 5.8 12.7 
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Whose installation? 


PR agency turns 
boner into break 


By Ron T. Smith 
President 
Smith & Dorian 
New York 


® Did you ever hear of a public 
relations agency that started digging 
for a story for one of its clients and 
ended up getting the story-—but for 
the client’s competitor? 

That is exactly what did happen 
to our advertising-public relations 
agency, and for very logical reasons. 
And furthermore, the bizarre story 
has a happy ending. 

Smith & Dorian learned that one 
of the country’s leading financial 
newspapers was planning an im- 
portant roundup story covering the 
air conditioning of commercial 
buildings. A manufacturer of dual- 
duct air conditioning equipment (an 
established veteran in the field, al- 
though not one of the largest such 
companies) is a Smith & Dorian 
client, so the agency was naturally 
interested in helping lay the ground- 
work for the story. We paid a visit 
to the newspaper’s editor to find 
what the latter had in mind. 

“I’m looking,” said the editor, “for 
unusual, even bizarre applications,” 
and he described a few. How, for 
example, extremes of temperature 
and humidity are used in the man- 
ufacture of bullet-proof glass, ex- 
plosives, fabrics, etc. 

Armed with this information, we 
then visited our client’s offices and 
for half an hour the conversation 
ranged over various unusual in- 
stallations. Finally, one of the 
client’s staff mentioned an air con- 
ditioning installation at a pharma- 
ceutical laboratory. 

“T remember well,” he said, “that 
we did quite a lot of work out there. 
One of their labs is used for the 
final testing of various drug com- 
binations. One hour they need arc- 
tic conditions. The next, it may 
have to be like the Belgian Congo.” 

Well, this was certainly bizarre 
enough, we decided. We wrote the 


newspaper editor, telling him that 
we would be glad to gather de- 
tailed facts if the application in- 
terested him. It did. Back came a 
phone call saying the angle sounded 
great and would, in fact, make an 
excellent story lead. 

We quickly telephoned the phar- 
maceutical house and located some- 
one there who knew the details of 
the physical plant. But the pharma- 
ceutical man seemed confused. “I 
don’t seem to connect your client 
with our testing lab,” he said. 

Further investigation brought out 
the full story—and the story burst 
our dream of the big story lead. 

“Your client did do a major air 
conditioning job out here,” the 
pharmaceutical man reported, “but 
that particular job was completed 
ten years earlier.” 

It was clear what had happened. 
Our client had recalled the over- 
all installation, but had forgotten 
the fact that the lab had been air 
conditioned previously. Meanwhile, 
we were in a spot. But we called 
the editor, told him exactly what 
had happened and apologized for 
the trouble we had put him to. Then 
we went one step further—and this 
step we never regretted. 

“Since we kind of put you into 
this hole,” we said, “let us dig you 
out by inquiring about the company 
which handled the lab job.” 

He agreed and we went ahead 
with calls and counter calls. Three 
days later we delivered the com- 
plete story to the newspaper. The 
story ran big and bold. 

And we got our reward. There, 
in heavy type in paragraph four, 
was a list of the giants in air con- 
ditioning—Westinghouse, Carrier, 
Trane and others. And standing out 
boldly in the middle of that star- 
studded list was the name of our 
client—but not a mention of sev- 
eral similar sized companies which 
were considered to be our client's 


competition. " 
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F Oo R Aggressive sales executives are not sitting back wait- 

B U ® } ss E Ss Ss ing for the economic curve to move on to new heights. 
Instead they are putting their sales efforts into the 

markets that have held up under 1958 conditions and 


R i G HT fs Ow show promise of equally robust activity in ’59. 


—-—an d i n One such market is the industry that produces paper 
and paperboard. So far in 1958 mills are producing 
ey 5 A 95.5% of the tonnage turned out in the same months 
last year. Naturally, purchases of materials and sup- 
plies are correspondingly good, 


The long-term outlook is for a 40% increase in paper 
consumption over the next seven years. 


Production, maintenance, engineering and manage- 
ment men in this industry read PAPER TRADEJOURNAL 
each week for industry news, trends, and production 
ideas. Consistently they vote PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
the “most useful” paper. They pay more for it, renew 
subscriptions at the highest level in the field. 


Advertisers, too, put PAPER TRADE JOURNAL first by 
a wide margin. 


This is a market well worth cultivating intensively 
—right now and in 1959. Let us know if you are inter- 
ested in seeing market studies on selected types of 
products used in pulp and paper mills. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York @ 


“the most useful paper” 
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Let's consider how 





the manufacturers 
of ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT do it 






number one wheel turner 
and the most versatile of all 
power and plant services. 
These manufacturers recog- 
nize the importance of the 
power and plant services en- 
gineer as a buyer of their 
products. And they adver- 
tise to him consistently in 


POWER. 
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...for electricity is industry’s ‘ 
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plant generator 
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ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT Enrico Propucts, Inc. 
ALLIs-CHALMERS Mrc. Co. Ex1IpE INDUSTRIAL Div., 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Etectric StoraGE Battery Co. 
Brown Bovertr Corp. 
BussMANN Mrec. Co. 


DELAVAL STEAM TURBINE Co. THE OKONITE Co. 
Exectric MacuInery Mrs. Co. Tuomas A. EpIson INDUSTRIES 
Exectro-Morive Div., WaGNER Etectric Corp. 


GENERAL Motors Corp WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC Corp. 


Exturotr Co. 


During 1957 POWER carried a total of 248 pages of electrical equipment 
advertising placed by the following manufacturers: 








Electrical equipment manufacturers know they must sell the power man to 
sell industry and that POWER offers the surest method of reaching him. 


will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 


iF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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GENERAL ELectric Co. 
I-T-E Circuit BREAKER Co. 









WorTHINGTON Corp. 
















...10 MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the man... 


Mr. John Garrison, Maintenance Superin- 
tendent, The American Fabrics Company, 


the industry... 
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A POWER reader for over 20 years, Jack Garrison—with his staff of 20 men— 
is responsible for all mechanical and electrical equipment from the boiler 
house throughout the entire plant. He selects equipment that generates, dis- 
tributes and applies the following power and plant services: steam (for 
processing and heating), water (for fire, sanitation, drinking and processing), 
gas (for finishing), electricity, humidification, refrigeration, ventilation, 
compressed air, chemical systems (for finishing, bleaching and dyeing) and 
lubrication. 


Speaking of POWER, he says—“I’ve been reading POWER as long as I’ve 
been with the company. I read everything in it! It’s full of ideas we can use 
and it frequently solves problems for us right on the spot. 


“I pass my copies along to other engineering and operating men and then we 
keep back copies on file for reference. Not long ago the advertising pages 
were a big help when we decided on a new boiler.” 









The American Fabrics Company manufactures a distinctive line of Laces, Em- 
broideries and Woven Trims for lingerie, infant’s wear and the dress trade. 





The POWER and PLANT SERVICES 

We have prepared a booklet explaining in detail 

what these services are, their use in specific industries, 
their future and their importance to you. 

Write for your copy. 
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In Latin America 


Why U. S. exporters 
are missing the boat 





Some U. S. companies with good sales records at home are 


failing miserably in the Latin American market. The author, 


an expert in field selling south of the border, tells the 


reasons for failure . . and what can be done about it. . 


By Martin Lowe 


# “You American fellows are losing 
out, and it is a nasty shame,” the 
English manager of an important 
business machine distributing firm 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, told me 
recently. 

“Your representatives do not 
come down to see us often, if at all. 
When they do come, they pull out 
in a hurry after a couple of days 
of socializing,” he said. “Our Ger- 
man and English principals, on the 
other hand, visit us regularly and 
stay longer to look over the market 
carefully. They work with us more 
closely to set up a permanent re- 
lationship. They even make extra 
trips each time to demonstrate a 
new model coming out. 

“Our sales staff appreciates it, 
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and it is rather good business for 
these chaps and for us.” 

Such remarks can be heard in 
many places from many “local” 
people in Latin America. What is 
wrong indeed with U.S. business 
men in the majority of cases? Why 
are they not facing the hard fact 
that they are losing much of their 
influence and good will overseas? 
What are they doing about it? 

It is getting to be recognized bit- 
terly that many U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters, for the first time 
since World War II, are finding it 
“tough” to meet and beat foreign 
competition in their “own back- 
yard.” In some instances, western 
Europeans and to a relatively small 
extent the Japanese, have been 
offering effectively liberal credit 
terms and other long range payment 


facilities to Latin business men in 
an all-out effort to regain their pre- 
war markets and influential posi- 
tion. There is certainly no doubt 
that they are gaining tremendously 
on us. The many industries serious- 
ly affected and feeling the pinch 
of competition include principally 
textile goods, chemicals, photo- 
graphic equipment, steel products 
and non-ferrous metals, automotive 
equipment and accessories, office 
and business machines, electrical 
machinery, etc. 


Some forge ahead . . Another 
salient factor is that U.S. goods are 
becoming too high priced to import 
into many markets due to foreign 
exchange conditions and high tariff 
duties. This has often resulted 
either in a static “status quo” or 
a heavy decrease in sales for many 
companies engaged in trade with 
South America. Yet, in spite of 
such obstacles, many American 
companies have been able to suc- 
cessfully increase their operations 
in the western hemisphere and 
create a bigger demand for their 
products. The answer lies in better 
merchandising and realistic creative 
salesmanship specifically tailored to 
every individual market. 

But what about the hundreds of 
companies that are making a fail- 
ure of their Latin American opera- 
tions? These companies, - which 
would be sales conscious and profit- 
minded at home, are neglecting ex- 
port possibilities which could de- 
velop into permanent, substantial 
markets. 


Builds ill will . . Instead of setting 
up a well-trained and permanent 
sales foundation, adapting proper 
merchandising and marketing tech- 
niques to each Latin American 
country, individually, the emphasis 
has generally been put on getting 
big stock orders out of local dis- 
tributors and agents. The ameunt of 
ill will generated by this practice 
never is gaged accurately by head- 
quarters until it is almost too late 
to correct. 

On the other hand, it has been 
discovered and proven that one 
key reason why sales are not re- 
flecting the true buying potential 
of many markets overseas is that 
local representatives and _ their 

Continued on page 219 
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Wherever new business sprouts... 
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Franchise-Paid Circulation 
finds new customers fast! 


@ Three new businesses a minute were launched in the first half of 
last year: 210,000 brand new customers in six months! But how 
many of them — and which ones — can buy your products? You 
have to find them to be sure. Same goes for new plants of established 
companies, and plant expansions too. 


More than a quarter- Your sales problem: locate these new operations, sort out the 
ce likely prospects and get your sales story to the right men. 
rnillion changes a year F 

: : Your solution: advertise in Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines. 
Here is one section of the IPC Franchise-Paid Circulation has a built-in bird dog for new customers. 
circulation department. It trans- Salesmen for specialized local sales organizations choose readers and 
lates daily reports from the pay for their subscriptions. These men live by knowing and contacting 
field into aggregate mailing in person the men who make buying decisions. They comb their 
lists of over 500,000 names. territories daily. That puts them on the spot to find and evaluate 
No predetermined expiration new customers as fast as they come along. 

dates: Franchise-Paid Circula- New prospect or valued old customer, Franchise-Paid Circulation 
tion is as current as yesterday's gets your advertising to the right man; because readers are buyers, 
sales calls. picked by personal contact. 
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U.S. EXPORTERS... 
continued from p. 216 


salesmen do not know how to sell 
effectively. In general, Latin sales- 
men lack educational and _ sales 
training facilities such as are given 
in the States and Europe. Of late, 
many companies with long range 
vision have given more and more 
recognition to the forgotten man— 
the foreign salesman. They have 
recognized that here is the man re- 
sponsible for limiting or increasing 
their sales, and they have made him 
the main objective for their stepped- 
up promotional program abroad. 
Such internationally known com- 
panies as Roneo, Olivetti, Bostitch, 
Necchi, Volkswagen, Fiat, etc., have 
successfully carried out a policy of 
intensive training for distributors 
and their salesmen right in the field 
and in their own language. 


How Bostitch does it . . An ex- 
ample is Bostitch, maker of office 
and industrial fastening machines, 
which is reorganizing and improv- 
ing its network of distribution and 
service in Latin America to do a 
more effective selling job in each 
market. In some cases, local or re- 
gional representatives are being 
“merged” to combine their resourc- 
es and operations so as to secure 
efficient coverage on a_ national 
scale. In other cases, new distribu- 
tors are being selected and ap- 
pointed “on the spot” wherever 
needed to insure it. As a result, the 
company has doubled sales in South 
America in the last few years. 

Time and coming events are 
squeezing out of the picture com- 
panies that are still dealing with 
foreign representatives whom they 
have never seen. Unhappily, this 
method of doing business, if not 
backed up by personal relationship, 
is destined, sooner or later, to be a 
thing of the past. The battle today 
for export markets is being waged 
right in the field. Competition is 
keener and more aggressive than 
ever before. Better creative sales- 
manship, based on understanding of 
each market’s characteristics and 
requirements, is the big gun that is 
getting more business and more 
good will out of Latin America for 
those who are using it. & 
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Move In on the Multi-Billion-Dollar 
LUMBER — FURNITURE — 
WOODWORKING MARKET 


You get most effective, economical 
coverage of the major buying power 
in this big, broad field with WOOD & 


WOOD PRODUCTS .. . the on 


namic national horizontal publication 


that’s moving ahead fastest in 


¢ EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
© PROVEN READERSHIP 
¢ TOP QUALITY CIRCULATION 


among the management and operat- 


ing executives in the plants that 
count. 


HERE’S THE MARKET: 


Lumber Producers, Planing Mills, 
Flooring & Dimension Stock Mfrs. * 
Plywood & Veneer Mfrs. * Hard- 
board & Particle Board Mfrs. * 
Wooden Container Mfrs. * Mfrs. of 
Prefab Houses, Millwork, Sash & 
Doors * Mfrs. of Furniture, Fixtures, 
Cabinets, Caskets, Pianos, Organs & 
Musical Instruments * Boat, Trailer, 
Truck Body & Railroad Car Mfrs. ° 
Mfrs. of Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts, Wood Treating Plants, Industrial 
Companies with Large Woodworking 
Operations 


23.3% Do 84.8% 
U.S. Census of Manufactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 plants, of which 9,758 
produce 84.8% of total value added. 
These are the 23% of all industry 
plants where WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS concentrates its circulation 


and its editorial emphasis. (See right.) 


e dy- 





HERE’S THE COVERAGE: 
By Industry ... 


TOTAL % 
Millwork, Sash & Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills 1,464 14.53 
Furniture, Mus. Inst., Cabinet, 
Casket & Fixture Mfrs. 2,453 24.34 


Lumber Mfrs., Box Mfrs., 

Veneer & Plywood Plants 3,586 35.59 
Mfrs. of Other Wood Products 

and Industrial Plants with 

Woodworking Operations 1,743 17.30 


Total Mfr. Circulation 9,246 91.76% 
Others (Salesmen, 
Libraries, Labs., etc.) and 
Awaiting Classification 830 8.24 


Total Paid and Controlled 10,076 100% 


Coverage vs. 9,758 Plants Accounting 
for 84.8% of Value Added 9755 
(U.S. Census 1954) Plants* 


(U.S. 
WWP Total Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door Mfrs., 


Planing Mills 1,464 890 
Furniture, Mus. Inst., Cabinet, 
Casket & Fixture Mfrs. 2,453 2,495 


Lumber Mfrs., Box Mfrs., 

Veneer & Plywood Plants 3,586 4,334 
Mfrs. of Other Wood Products 

and Industrial Plants with 

Woodworking Operations 1,743 2,039 

Totals 9,246 9,758 

* With 20 or more employees and accounting for 
84.8% of value added. 


Reasons Why Your No. 1 Choice Is WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


1. Commands more regular readership — is more carefully read — and is 
voted most helpful among all publications of all types read by its subscribers 
. topping all wood field publications on every count by wide margins.** 


2. Serves major buyers in all wood product markets most efficiently and eco- 
nomically with its horizontal ‘‘umbrella-type"’ coverage of every type of 


wood industry operation from log to 


3. Its dynamic, award-winning, largely staff-developed “how to”’ ettte 
editorial content is accepted and read as ‘“‘most helpful’ by man- 


agement and operating executives 
men who make the buying decisions. 


**Send for report of recent Readership Study made by leading na- 
tional advertising agency — and other detailed data. 


finished product. 


throughout the field -— the 














59 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. * Financial 6-7788 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 134 


ly received—there will be others. 
For the clergy, an “ethics work- 
shop” was held some time ago, to 
establish a closer understanding be- 
tween this group and industry, and 
the response was heartening. Man- 
agement’s willingness to discuss all 
issues raised by the clergy strength- 
ened the latter’s awareness of GE 
actions in “doing right voluntarily.” 
The clergy is reached through the 
GE newsreel, and in-plant and Erie 
ministerial association meetings 
were held last fall. The group is on 
the courtesy mailing list for “GE 
News,” and there is a suggestion be- 
ing entertained that a clergy col- 
umn be developed for the paper. It 
is hoped that the “ethics workshop” 
can be packaged so that it can be 
used by churches on a year-round 
basis. Thus industry talks to the peo- 
ple through the clergy, thereby 
creating warmer understanding. 
In a year and one-half period, 


1,500 teachers and students visited 
the plant during 33 tours, while rec- 
ord-breaking numbers toured GE 
Erie during Education-Business-In- 
dustry Day and the Kiwanians’ 
“Career Day.” These are only two 
examples of the close relationship 
the company has been building with 
the local educational group. 

Farm groups have also been 
guests at the plant, and other tours 
are being arranged as part of the 
program for agricultural audiences. 
Key farmers and officers of agricul- 
tural groups receive regular mail- 
ings, and speakers are provided, up- 
on request, for meetings. 


Press relations . . The press is 
high on the agenda of GE’s com- 
munications program at Erie. The 
local management holds periodic 
press conferences. A “press smor- 
gasbord” is a popular social affair. 
When a shareholders’ meeting was 
held in Schenectady, press repre- 
sentatives were taken along as plant 
guests. 


okay, right on schedule. 


LEFT: RCA-Whirlpool Mira- 
cle Kitchen, sent city to city by 
North American Van, arrives 





The community relations staff 
meanwhile keeps busy with publi- 
cations. It has recently prepared a 
visitors’ bulletin; produced reports 
on community relations plans, desk 
flip-over presentations for supervis- 
ors, and a brochure on plant hospi- 
tal requirements. 

GE is an active advertiser in the 
local press. It uses television and 
radio, as occasion warrants, to bring 
to the community convincing evi- 
dence that GE Erie is a good em- 
ployer, good neighbor and good cor- 
porate citizen. 


The pay-off . . Has GE Erie’s vast 
communications network earned its 
way’? Has the forthright policy of 
GE as a whole paid off? There are 
few observers in communication 
who will deny it. The prevailing 
sentiment, supported by fact, is that 
what GE has done on a large scale 
can be done, by a smaller company, 
just as effectively on a reduced 
scale. 

May others be tempted totry! s# 
















RIGHT: North American 
movers load van for new 
Whirlpool show. Careful pad- 
ding protects items for safe 
delivery. 



















“America on the Go” 
Hear Alex Dreier’s 
Salutes to Industry — 
Every Sunday Evening, 
6:05 P.M. New York Time 
NBC-Monitor 










DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY ...UNCRATED...HIGH-VALUE PRODUCTS...EXHIBIT DISPLAYS. 
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used in the aircraft industry have 
been acquired during the past 10 
years. Less than 1% was 20 years 
old. Thus, if it weren’t for this in- 
dustry, the average age of all ma- 
chine equipment would have been 
higher. 


¢ The transportation industry has 
the highest percentage of old ma- 
chines, with 30% over 20 years. This 
is largely explained by the situation 
in railway locomotive shops, where 
the bulk of equipment was used for 
maintenance rather than manufac- 
ture. 


John Abbink, foreign trade 
expert, is dead at 68 


= John Abbink, 68 foreign trade 
expert, National Planning Associa- 
tion director, and former president 
of the McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., died Aug. 3 in New York. 
Mr. Abbink entered the publish- 


VW Eliminates costly crating and uncrating. 
VW On-time delivery; fastest service anywhere. 
WW Liberal pads, covers—100% protection. 
WS Door-to-door service; no delay. 








To-the-point promotion . 


surplus stunt—sending out 


“Hope business is looking up.” 


ing business in 1922 with the old 
Class Journal Co., and reportedly 
was active in the establishment of 
the Business Publishers Internation- 
al Corp. in 1925. He became presi- 
dent of that corporation in 1934 


. Army surplus gas masks were 
mailed to 1,000 customers and prospects of Cleveland ad 
agency with query ‘Business Stink? Call Ralph Bing Adver- 
tising at SUperior 1-2773.’° The promotion was so successful 
the Bing Agency immediately began working on another 
periscopes with the message: 


when it was jointly owned by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. and the 
Chilton Co. 

Mr. Abbink also served as chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade 
Council from 1945 to 1949. In May 


Continued on page 224 


via North American ene 


UNCRATED! 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 





Phone Your North American Van Lines Agent Now. 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “‘Movers.”’ Or 


VWI Frees your personnel for customer contacts. 





| 


.RELOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 


VW One exhibit or 100; no schedule too tough! 


Let us bring your exhibits 
home from Universal and 
International Exhibition 

\ at Brussels, Belgium 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


send coupon below for details of Exhibit Display 
Moving, other North American specialized industrial 
services, and ““‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 
personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 
Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. North American 
Van Lines Canada, Ltd., 


Ont. 


Pickering, 











World Headquarters, Dept. IM-98, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


Name.. 


© Transferred Personnel 


Without obligation send report on Impaci-O-Graph tests and these booklets: 


0 High-Value Products 
© New Products Service 





Company........ 








Address. 


r 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| © Exhibit Displays 
| 
| 
I 
! 
! 
| 








City 









Zone............ (ene 
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57% 


best... is 


Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


AND ... the one Publication 
that covers most of this area 


More Money 


Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates 

















Because-— 


profession. 








To reach top 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


across 


Canada 


Canadian advertisers 
prefer 


THE 
ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL 


¢ The Journal provides national cover- 
age of top engineering buyers in all 
branches of engineering. 

¢ Only The Journal’s editorial covers 
all phases of engineering in Canada. 


* The Journal is officially recognized 
by engineers in all branches of the 


¢ The Journal’s Enquiry Cards provide 
leads to top prospects. 
A.B.C.—C.C.A.B. 
For details, write The Publication Manager 
THE ENGINEERING JOURNAL 


2050 Mansfield St. 
Montreal 2, Que., Canada 
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It isn’t easy: 
Picking the right name 
for your company 












What's in a name? If your company plans to 


look for a new one, expect to find 


some headaches ... and perhaps a few red faces 





= Charles J. Haines, president of 
National Cylinder Gas Co., stepped 
before the microphone to conduct 
a press conference. An hour later 
when he had finished, he was pres- 
ident of Chemetron Corp. 

President Haines had announced 
the change of his company’s name. 
He had addressed about 150 edi- 
tors in New York and Chicago via 
a closed circuit tv setup. 

The press party was 
planned, and as a result 
smoothly. That was only the con- 
ference, however. The work that 
went into the actual choosing of 
the new name was another story 


well- 
went 


altogether . . . a story punctuated 
with many difficulties. Here’s a 
sampling: 


Suggestions please . . . NCG’s 
first step was to send out a call to 
employes, advertising and public 
relations agencies, etc., for sugges- 
tions. From these sources thousands 
of names were collected. 

As the names came in, however, 
the company realized the extent of 
the problem it was up against. First 


of all, many of the suggestions con- 
tained words so common in indus- 
try that the use of them would 


mean confusion and _ redundance. 

Such words as American, United, 
New, General, Standard, Industrial, 
Universal, Superior, Acme, Pre- 
cision, Continental and Federal al- 
ready were popular. In Thomas’ 
Register there are 934 companies 
using the name American, 610 
Uniteds, 533 Nationals, 397 News, 
314 Generals and 328 Standards. In 
the New York City telephone di- 
rectory alone there are 2,117 list- 
ings beginning with American; 
1,482 beginning with United; 1,052 
beginning with National and 1,923 
beginning with New. 

Other names carried connotations 
that some researchers concluded 
were inappropriate or undesirable. 
For example, they believed the 
name “Fidelity” makes most peo- 
ple think of insurance; “Federal” 
indicates a government-connected 
enterprise to many persons; and 
“Affiliated” or “Amalgamated” sug- 
gested to some a tie-in with labor 
organizations. 





















Legal aspects ... Since two com- 
panies in the same business in the 
same area cannot use the same 
name, the remaining suggestions 
were turned over to outside legal 
firms, which checked to see if the 
names were “available.” 

The names which survived this 
search were then given to a con- 
sulting firm that specializes in the 
problems of naming products and 
companies. Its staff eliminated those 
that had unpleasant foreign-lan- 
guage meanings or might be mis- 
pronounced. (NCG wanted to avoid 
the experience of one concern that 
was all set to introduce a new 
drug when at the last minute some- 
one discovered there was more than 
one way to pronounce “Damital.”) 

To make the search as thorough 
as possible, the company enlisted 
the aid of an electronic computer. 
Into it were fed 22 consonants and 
vowels. Out came 37,000 combina- 
tions of four or five letters. The 
brain was “told” to reject all double 
combinations; but no one could pre- 
vent it from spelling those “words” 
that were either unpronounceable 
or that caused red faces and snick- 
ers among the stenographic pool. 

A final list of names was then 
submitted by the consulting service 
interviewers to hundreds of men 
and women in many different types 
of occupations. The main reasons 
for rejection at this level were low 
recall value, association with the 
wrong kinds of industrial products 
and services, and difficulty of pro- 
nunciation. This screening nar- 
rowed the field to three possible 
names. ; 

Next, two research organizations 
were employed to make one last 
check. They discussed the names 
(without revealing company iden- 
tity) with passers-by on the street, 
in stores, offices, and factories. 

One name was overwhelmingly 
favored throughout the final tests. 
It was a word coined from syllables 
in three of the many industries 
served by National Cylinder Gas 
Co.: chemical, metals and elec- 
tronics. 

The syllables were “chem,” “met 
and “tron.” The winning name was 
“Chemetron.” The search was over 
—but not forgotten—especially in 
the steno pool. * 
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GIVES YOU 
FULL COVERAGE OF 

















$14.4 Billion Value Added 


pe eS 3 | q 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Com. % 
1955 survey of manufactures x 
“mip, 























31% less drop in Western Manufacturing Employment 
IS 6.4% 
BES ee 937%, 


3% times greater Western growth 
BS 99.8% svarvtacturing employ. 
EOI 15.6% ment Percentage In- 


crease 1947 to 1957. 
Source: U.S. BLS. 
Be sure you're fully covered in this 
® STRONGER 
© FASTER GROWING 
© DIP RESISTANT 
WESTERN INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


W E STE R N | N D U ST RY now delivers more than 15,000 circulation to 


important buyers and specifiers in plant engineering, production management 
and purchasing in western manufacturing and processing pleats throughout 
the 11 Western States. Wied 


Manufacturing Employ- 
ment Percentage drop 
March, 1957 to March, 
1958. Source: U.S. BLS 


KING PUBLICATIONS 
609 MISSION STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA * YUKON 2-4343 


IPA 


Send for your complimentary copy of WESTERN INDUSTRY’s new Analysis of the 
Western Industrial Market—a Guide to HOW and WHERE to Sell in the West. 
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ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


109 MARKET PLACE e BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Arthur Thompson & Co. Stationery and Monroe, La. Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Portfolios are available in many 
leading cities. Phone or write the 
distributor nearest you. 


Akron 8 Millcraft Paper Co. Norfolk 12, Va. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Alexandria, La. Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. Omaha 2 Acme Mail Advertising Co. 
Baltimore 2 Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Philadelphia 3 j. L. N. Smythe Co. 

Baton Rouge 2 Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. Pittsburgh 19 U. S. Printing Supply Co. 


Boston 29 John Carter & Co. 


i 
“2 


GREETING 


Ve) Ny 3 


Full-Color 
CHRISTMAS LETTERS 
at a fraction of the cost 


. of preparing your own. Now .. . order attractively 
printed Christmas Stationery from your printer or let- 
tershop or directly from your nearest Arthur Thompson 
& Co. distributor. No fuss, no bother with preparing 
your own. 

Each of our 37 distributors has available the ALL- 
YEAR PORTFOLIO that displays the largest and most 
exciting collection of Christmas and Everyday stationery 
ever offered by Arthur Thompson & Co. Select the let- 
terhead of your choice—each distributor can make im- 
mediate delivery to you or the firm processing your 
work. Attractive, appropriate, full-color designs for 
every season. A one-color run to print your own per- 
sonal message . . . and you save time and money. 
While looking through the new ALL-YEAR- PORT- 
FOLIO, you will find additional new beautiful natural- 
color lithographed Christmas letterheads and envelopes, 
Christmas cards (including the popular high-gloss type), 
rich-looking steel-engraved Christmas letterheads, sales- 
getting punchline bulletins, designs for Easter, Thanks- 
giving and for use throughout the year. These are just 
a part of more than fourscore stationery designs await- 
ing you. 
And to help you use the line we have included pages of 
copy for Christmas and Thanksgiving letters and Christ- 
mas card verses. 
Don’t be overwhelmed by the cost and time involved 
in preparing your own Seasonal Stationery. Ask the 
nearest Arthur Thompson & Co. distributor for the new 
1958-1959 ALL-YEAR PORTFOLIO . .. it’s yours with- 
out obligation. Look it over .. . pick the type and 
sion of your choice . ... then call your printer or let- 
op... or order direct from our nearest distributor. 


A Ae 





Montrea!, P.Q. 1.8. Little Papers Div. 
Inter City Papers, Ltd. 

New York, N.Y. Wholesale Art Blank Div. 
(Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 


Providence3,R.!. John Carter & Co. 


Charlotte 1 Caskie Paper Co. Raleigh, N.C. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Chicago 6 The Rylander Co. 
Cleveland 15 —-Millcraft Paper Co. 
Cleveland 13 Ohio Legal Blank Co. 
Columbia 8, S.C. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Concord, N.H. John Carier & Co. 


Reading, Pa. —_J.L.N. Smythe Co. 
Richmond, Va. Epes-Fitzgeraid Paper Co. 
St. Lowis 10 ‘Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
San Francisco 26 Banco Corp. Ltd. 


Dallas 7 Clampitt Paper Co. Shreveport 80 Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


Fort Worth 7 Clampitt Paper Co. 
Habana, Cuba Aurelio Garcia Dulzaides 
Hartford 3, Conn, John Carter & Co. 
Houston 3 Clampitt Paper Co. 
KansasCity5,Mo. Strahm Letter Co. 


Texarkana, Tex. Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 

Toledo 2 Millcraft Paper Co. 

Toronto 14, Ont. Whyte-Hooke Papers Div. 
Inter City Papers, Ltd. 


Little Rock, Ark. Arkansas Paper Co. Worcester 10 | Mimeograph Distributors 
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Washington 2 Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
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of 1947 he received the Robert Dol- 
lar Memorial Award for his con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
foreign trade. 

In 1949 he left McGraw-Hill and 
started his own business, Abbink & 
Drumm, foreign trade and overseas 
business investments consultants. 
He left this business three years 
ago to serve in various capacities 
such as national director of the Na- 
tional Planning Association; con- 
sultant to Stanford Research Insti- 
tute; co-chairman of the Brazil- 
U.S. Technical Commission; chief of 
a delegation to study Italian me- 
chanical industries; and, president 
of the American Foundation of 
Tropical Medicine. 


Burrows, Canadian publisher, 
MacLean vice-president, dies 


s Aubrey A. Burrows, 70, presi- 
dent of Acton Burrows, Ltd., pub- 
lisher of Canadian Transportation, 
and a vice-president of Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd., Toron- 
to, died July 25. 

Mr. Burrows began his business 
paper career by joining his father, 
the founder of Burrows, Ltd., in 
1908. In 1948 he became president. 
He was elected a vice-president and 
director of Hugh C. MacLean Pub- 
lications in 1953. 

He was a director of the Canadian 
National Newspapers & Periodical 
Association and the Business News- 
papers Association, and served as 
president of the latter from 1939 
to 1942. He also served on the ad- 
visory council of the Canadian 
Transit Association, and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


Harry V. Duffy, Chilton 
director, is dead 


= Harry V. Duffy, 60, a vice-presi- 
dent and director of Chilton Co., 
and head of the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher’s printing division, died July 
19 after a short illness. 

Mr. Duffy began his career in 
printing in 1912 with the Federal 
Printing Co., New York, which 
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marketing 
research 


USE WITH CAUTION 





List per cent 
of sales invested 
in advertising 


= A survey report on the per cent 
of industrial sales invested in in- 
dustrial advertising has been re- 
leased by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.’s Laboratory of Advertising Per- 
formance. Along with the report 
came a warning: Handle with cau- 
tion. 

The report lists the percentages, 
as reported by 1,260 companies, 
broken down along SIC lines. It 
gives the gross sales and the per 
cent spent for advertising by major 
product group and by product for 
each company. 

Here are the median percentages 
cited for each of the major product 
groups: 


Ordnance 
Food 
Textiles 
Apparel 
Lumber and Wood Products 

(except furniture) 
Furniture 
Paper 
Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
Rubber and Plastics Products 1.4 
Leather and Leather Products : 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 1.0 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 1.5 
Machinery (except electrical) 1.8 
Electrical Machinery 1.5 
Transportation Equipment 1.0 
Instruments, Photographic and 

Optical Goods 2.0 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 3.0 
Non-Manufacturing 1.01 


*Too few to summarize 


To make the results of this study 
as uniform as possible, respondents 
were asked to include only the fol- 


lowing expenditures in their adver- 
tising estimate: 


® Space costs in all types of media. 
© Production costs for space adver- 
tising. 
Direct mail to business and in- 
dustry. 
External house organs for indus- 
trial customers and prospects. 
Company catalogs, directories and 
trade catalogs. 
Dealer and distributor displays. 
Slide films and motion pictures. 
Publicity. 
Trade show exhibits. 
Industrial advertising department 
salaries and administration costs. 


The object of the study was to 
obtain some measure of statistical 
guidance for industrial advertisers 
and those who plan to use industrial 
advertising. McGraw-Hill was care- 
ful to point out that the figures 
should not be used as the sole basis 
for a company’s decision on adver- 
tising appropriations. 

So many variable factors are at 
work in the figures reported by each 
company that it would be imprac- 
tical for others to follow, literally, 
any given percentage. These fac- 
tors include such considerations as: 
how long the company has been in 
business; whether or not it is in- 
troducing a new product; methods 
of distribution; number of sales- 
men; number of other companies 
competing in the field; etc. 

In summary the report states: 

“It is obvious, therefore, that the 
task method is the most realistic for 
establishing effective advertising 
budgets, rather than a method based 
on a strict percentage of sales.” The 
report’s basic value is for use as a 
benchmark of comparison with what 
other companies in the field are in- 
vesting in their over-all as well as 
individual product advertising. 

Copies of the report are available 
from McGraw-Hill Research, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


1958 Canadian Trade Index 
lists manufacturers, producers 


= The 1958 Canadian Trade Index, 
listing over 10,000 manufacturers 
and producers, has been published 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 


1. Copies are available from the 
publisher at $10 each, plus postage. 

This 1,083-page directory, divided 
into five principal parts, has a sec- 
tion on export methods and serv- 
ices; an alphabetical list of Canadian 
manufacturers, with head and 
branch offices, factories, mills, prod- 
ucts and export representatives; a 
list of products and producers; a list 
of producers, shippers, forwarding 
agents and exporters of agricultural 
products; and a classified French 
index to products. 


Traveling abroad on business? 
First check with Commerce Dept. 


= Memo to business travelers: Be- 
fore you travel overseas, check with 
the nearest field office of the Com- 
merce Department. 

Not only will the field office give 
you extensive information and guid- 
ance on the foreign countries you 
plan to visit, it will also notify the 
appropriate embassies and consu- 
lates so they can assist you in mak- 
ing business contacts. 

Generally speaking, it is neces- 
sary to notify the field office of your 
business travel plans—with dates of 
arrival and length of stay in each 
city clearly indicated—at least two 
weeks in advance. If your business 
takes you to the Far or Middle East, 
30 days’ notice is required. Where 
time is short, notices may be cabled 
at the traveler’s expense. 

For complete addresses and phone 
numbers of the 32 Commerce De- 
partment Field Offices, see page 491 
of IM’s 1959 MARKET DATA & DIREC- 
TORY issue. 


William A. Hart resigns 
ARF presidency 


s William A. Hart has resigned the 
presidency of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, New York. 
Before becoming president of the 
ARF, Mr. Hart had served as adver- 
tising director of DuPont for 31 
years. He has also served as presi- 
dent, vice-president and a director 
of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers; vice-president of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and 
Advertising Federation of America; 
and as a director and chairman of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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THE BIG 
PLUS 


IN RUBBER 


First and only rubber journal to adopt Mills Shepard reader- 
ship studies, RUBBER AGE adds another major tool to help 
its editors and advertisers keep pace with developments. 


Already first in advertising volume « paid circulation « edi- 
torial volume « subscription renewal rate * exclusive adver- 
tisers and reader preference, RUBBER AGE now provides a 
means to tell its editors and advertisers how their efforts 
are measuring up. 


READERS BENEFIT 


Editors learn about readers’ likes — dislikes — needs — 
preferences — reading habits, and tailor editorial material 
accordingly. Thus, readers reap rich benefits from Mills 
Shepard studies. 


ADVERTISERS BENEFIT 


Mills Shepard reports tell advertisers how their ads are 
being read, how readership compares with previous ads, 
how competitors’ ads are being read, which type of copy, 
layout and illustration commands attention, invites read- 
ing, suggests action. 


The Mills Shepard readership studies give RUBBER AGE a 
big... and exclusive! ... plus. They represent a major ex- 
penditure to insure RUBBER AGE continuing to be the finest, 
most up-to-the-minute publication in the field. 


Take advantage of this extra measure of quality when you 
advertise to the rubber industry. Use RUBBER AGE, first in 
all the important factors by which media can be measured, 
now the first and only rubber journal to use Mills Shepard 
readership studies. 


READERSHIP STUDIES GIVE RUBBER AGE 





j marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


901/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Sales study analyzes 
current marketing problems 


Based on a survey of industry leaders, 
this report documents a number of pre- 
vailing sales problems, and includes a 
round-up of industrial ‘trouble spots.” 

Undertaken to provide data relevant to 
understanding and correcting sales diffi- 
culties, the study was prepared by The 
Sales Executive. 


902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New service available for 
small run, printed signs 


How to obtain a made-to-order printed 
sign or flip-chart in quantities as small 
as one, is described in a brochure pre- 
pared by Stewart Signs. 

Included in the brochure are complete 
specifications, rates and samples of stocks 
available. 


903/Circlo on Readers’ Service Card 


Zinc newsletter issued 
by Institute 


The first issue of a quarterly newsletter 
detailing information on product research, 
design developments, production improve- 
ments and market trends has been re- 
leased by the American Zinc Institute. 

Designed to keep industry informed of 
the latest developments in zinc and zine 
products, it is intended for engineers, de- 
signers, fabricators, management and stu- 
dents. 


904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New. portable, convertible 
display mounts available 


Over 1,000 different product display ar- 
rangements can be made from one stand- 





NebY 401 West 3ist Street, 
New York 1, N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY DIRECTORY... RUBBER RED BOOK 


ard set of tubular steel components which 
fit together without bolts, drilling or tools, 
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retain 


to form an endless variety of basic struc- 
tures on and within which trade show ex- 
hibits can be displayed. 

Adaptable to any size or shape, the 
components are described in a brochure 
recently released by Displaymasters, Inc. 
Included also are many illustrations of 
display booth arrangements. 


905/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Aircraft-missile buying practices 
described in market study 


Some “facts and fallacies” concerning 
aircraft and missile sales are examined 
in this recent Aeronautical Procurement 
report, 

Pointing out a number of changes which 
have taken place in the past few years, 
it includes an analysis of the relation- 
ship between engineering and purchasing 
in different companies. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Candy industry executives 
surveyed on buying habits 


Buying patterns and characteristics of 
3,000 candy manufacturing personnel are 
evaluated in this report from Candy In- 
dustry & Confectioners Journal 

Included also in this 20-page report is 
an analysis of the influence of trade ad- 
vertising on candy industry executives. 


90@7/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial potential of 
British Columbia analyzed 


Present and future industrial develop- 
ment projects of this Canadian province 
are presented in a market survey re- 
leased by Trade and Commerce. 

Showing over-all growth and market 
expansion, it includes a breakdown, by 
company, of capital invested and type of 
product manufactured. 





mca 


© Send for these free selling tools 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Goods and services required 
by freight firms shown in survey 


Equipment and service purchases of 
2,000 firms engaged in interstate freight 
hauling are listed in this 10 page study. 

Released by Nation’s Business it covers 
equipment on hand, future purchases, and 
services needed. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Management firm outlines 
formulas for successful business 


Entitled “Improving Business,” this book- 
let contains charts, checklists and solu- 
tions to a number of significant problems 


rketing 

























facing today’s management personnel. 

Released by the E, Norman Kagan Co., 
it includes comments on optimum sales, 
industry productivity, personnel turnover 
and a list of business “danger signals.” 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New system designed 
for electronic computers 


Market and/or product comparisons are 
simplified by an advanced system for 
communicating with computers in the 
English language instead of mathematical 
symbols, 

Prepared by Remington Rand, this 115- 
page presentation illustrates applications 
for faster, more flexible programming. 


Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 
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TITLE 












COMPANY 











PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 





















CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Dec. 15, 1958 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 














Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 





MARKETING AIDS .. 
continued from previous page 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New booklets issued 
to help prepare direct mail 


Two booklets to aid in understanding 
and preparing direct mail have recently 
been released by the Mail Advertising 
Service Asin. 

Included are sections on catalogs, tim- 
ing, replies and production. 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Use of collor to develop emotion 
shown in color guide 


How colo: can develop the desired emo- 
tion about a product in the consumer's 
mind is illustrated with flip cards in this 
pocket-size guide. 

Designed by the National Tag Co.. it 
also indicales the correct color inks for 
different colored stocks. 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales opportunities cited 
for chemical and mini*.g markets 


The growing market for chemical 
makers, processing equipment manufac- 
turers and service companies in the min- 
ing industries is analyzed in a report re- 
leased by Engineering & Mining Journal. 

Outlining the areas of increased chemi- 
cal consumption, the study includes pres- 
ent and potential applications, and de- 
scribes methods used in processing 77 
metals. 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Advertising use of telegrams 
disclosed in booklet 


How to reproduce telegrams in adver- 
tising, and when and where to use them 
is detailed in an eight-page booklet re- 
leased by The Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 

Showing how telegrams can be em- 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago. Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ii. 


* Please print or type information below 
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ployed to attract attention to an ad, it 
covers reproduction methods, availability 
of mats and copyrights. 


915/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Concrete producers listed 
for U.S. and Canada 


A current geographic breakdown of 
producers of prestressed concrete products 
has been compiled by Concrete Products. 

Prepared for manufacturers of equipment 
for plants in this industry, it includes names 
and addresses of 395 active producers and 
30 planned plants. 


916/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder describes directory of 
U.S. and Canadian foundries 


This four page folder, released by 
Foundry, describes a comprehensive di- 
rectory containing basic information on 
6,320 metal casting plants. 

Contained in the folder is a detailed 
analysis of the directory’s content, as to 
type of statistics, format and price. 


917/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Sales appeal of good packaging 
illustrated in new booklet 


The accomplishments of “show pack- 
aging” as an aid to merchandising are 
shown in a 32 page booklet recently re- 
leased by Hinde & Dauch. 

Including photographs of 30 outstand- 
ing packages it contains material on uni- 
fied merchandising, color selection and 
the role of packaging in special promo- 
tions. 


918/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Specific features and the significance of 
franchise-paid circulation are outlined in 
this booklet entitled “Markets Are Men 
On the Move.” 

Prepared by The Industrial Publishing 
Corp.. the booklet, which includes a case- 
history illustrating Applied Hydraulics & 
Pneumatics, shows how this system is 
used and what its results are. 


















RECORD .. 
continued from p. 224 


later became part of Chilton. He 
was one of the original members 
of Printing Industries of America 
Associates and was one of the found- 
ers of the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia. 

One of his sons, Richard A., is a 
Cleveland sales representative for 
Gas, a Chilton publication. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Changes needed in 
products, pricing 
and marketing 


“Basic changes in products, pric- 
ing and marketing are necessary in 
many firms if they want to get their 
share of expanding markets in the 
coming business upsurge.” 

Mike Ecksel, national sales coor- 
dinator for Industrial Maintenance 
& Plant Operation made this state- 
ment in a recent speech before the 
marketing alumni of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He based his re- 
marks on a survey of manufacturers 
in the Delaware Valley industrial 
area. 

In the area of product changes he 
pointed out that work is frequently 
needed on improving established 
products, as well as on developing 
new ones. Also, for the first time in 
many years, recession-hit manufac- 
turers have recognized the necessity 
for refining their pricing structure. 

“Distribution techniques—as part 
of the over-all marketing program 
—are also being critically eyed by 
today’s alert manufacturer,” said 
Mr. Ecksel, “and for economy pur- 
poses many of them are turning to 
new types of outlets.” 

Mr. Ecksel concluded by pointing 
out that “The firms who will be the 
leaders in the next boom are estab- 
lishing themselves in the current 
market by long-range planning of 
their marketing and advertising 
programs.” 





ANA to hold international 
advertising workshop 


= A one-day international adver- 
tising workshop will be held Sep- 
Continued on page 230 




















You reach key buying power in basic 
steel with Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 





Every issue of Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches over 90% of the men in- 
fluencing the purchase of equipment, 
supplies and services in the basic steel 
industry. Each issue delivers your sales 
message to key buying power in every 
steel plant in the United States, Canada 
and most foreign countries. Paid circu- 


Iron Ore 
Coke Plants 
Blast Furnaces 


@eeeeceececeoeoeeeoeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees eeeeed 
During 1959 BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT will carry au- 
thoritative articles on the following subjects: 

Open Hearth Furnaces 

Basic Oxygen Process 

Rolling Mills 
Your advertisement relating to equipment or supplies will be read by execu- 
tives and key operating men connected with these various departments. 

@eeeeeeeeoeoeoeoeeeeseeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


lation figures are audited by ABC. 

Editorial Importance—Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only inde- 
pendent vertical paper edited exclusive- 
ly for men engaged in making and roll- 
ing steel. It’s relied upon, throughout 
the world, for industry news and latest 
technical information. 


Gas Cleaning 
Metallurgy 


Use Blast Furnace and Steel Plant in 1959 to reach the men who influence buying. 
For details write or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh SO, Pa. - 





Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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plan industrial sales 








by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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RECORD .. 
We rs at - 1 i ty" seat continued from p. 229 


4 i tember 25, at the Hotel Sheraton- 
1 mp resses... East, New York, by the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

Topics slated for discussion in- 
clude: types of international adver- 
tising associations; kind of agency 
needed; how an industrial advertiser 
Yuba Consolidated industries, Inc. sets up the budget and selects the 

es CALIFORNIA STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 4 + CALIFORNIA + EXBROOK 2-0274 media; evaluating advertising ef- 















fects; market research; and, institu- 
Mr. James Moss June 10, 1958 | tional advertising and public rela- 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 3 tions. 








1540 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 





Dear Jim: Please make this change in 
when we selected THE WALL STREET JOURNAL : your new Market Data Book 


to launch our nationwide eninge ed + Scala # Subsequent to publication of IM’s 
ition was our primary purpose. 3 ‘ 
mili on followed up by a series of smaller an ic 
weeks; all the follow-up ads had the Eee 3 S 
ads every two “ publications have informed us that 
“soft sell” approach. the media listi hould i- 
When we discovered this brief campaign had not ae am hana . tgs eas d 
otten us recognition by corporate management “urtion.” » ; : . 
cSt na aa ee 
aided our representatives and direct sales force, we where thew tow semess- P 
decided to switch to product advertising in 1958. oft tag 
© Construction, a property of Con- 


struction Publishing Co., Roanoke, 
Va. | 
© Dixie Contractor, published by a 


every year. Cordially Ee Decatur, Ga., company of the same { 


name, 
Glase b2 Jltef ® Texas Contractor, a property of 
Peters Publishing Co., Dallas, Tex. 
These publications are members 
CBO:njs Advertising & Public Relations Manager : of Associated Construction Publica- 
tions, Minneapolis, Minn. 


How to Make A“Tie-In” Sale! gegen 


complement ads in 
today’s market 




















This switch demonstrates the versatility of THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL. Our present plans are to 
include THE JOURNAL in our advertising budget 








Charles B. O'Neal 















Only you can decide your primary motive for using an 
advertising medium. But the quality of the medium will 










determine the additional benefits you derive. When you = Adverts, a's enough—ack te 
ARES ————— today’s competitive market. 

advertise in The Wall Street Journal for product or ser- According to Willis T. Jensen, 
vice sales, you get corporate recognition as well. This vice-president and account execu- 
is the great “PLUS” medium...the real economy buy! tive, Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
Sere advertising, marketing and public 

relations agency, “There are several 

CIRCULATION: 541,337 






small companies today that are do- 
ing bang-up jobs with their adver- 
ff tising; but at the same time are 
neglecting the other major compo- 
nents of a total sales effort: sales 
promotion and public relations. 


In addition to sp and pr, Mr. Jen- 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St, N.W. CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. | sen pointed out that “product analy- 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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“CRASH 
OUT’ 


FOR YOUR 
ADVERTISING! 


Ever get the feeling that rigid 
costs, frequencies and circulation 
patterns are handcuffing your ad- 
vertising power? 

In other words, are you using 
advertising to push your product 
or are you being pushed around 
by your advertising? 

Use The Wall Street Journal 
and learn what advertising free- 
dom can really do for you. Just 
turn your idea people loose on 
advantages like these: You may 
change headline, text, product 
illustration or dealer and sales 
office listings edition by edition 
in the four major marketing re- 
gions. (Remember: The Wall 
Street Journal publishes four daily 
regional editions!) You can give 
special emphasis to areas which 
need stronger support. Region by 
region you can harness your ad- 
vertising to geographical or 
seasonal buying habits. You may 
even carry out a national test with 
lightning speed . . . and be able to 
analyze the impressive results 
within a couple of days. 

Closing dates? This great 
national medium has a newspaper’s 
short closing dates ! 

Control your advertising all the 
way—all over the U.S.A. Use 
The Wall Street Journal! 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published a! 

NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 








sis and market research are basic 


| to an effective sales program.” He | 
| said, “Up-to-date facts and figures 


are necessary for intelligent sales 
planning. 

“While government statistics are 
accurate, they’re often too late to be | 
of help in the planning stage. There- | 
fore, it’s imperative that those re- 
sponsible for the planning phase 


| develop and maintain their own 
| sources of information. This is the | 


only sure way to keep abreast of | 
the changing market climate.” 
He explained, “It’s vitally im- 


| portant to accumulate all the in- 


formation you can on your own 
business; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of your product, your 
competitors’ products, your cus- | 
tomers’ products, and your custom- | 
ers’ customers’ products .. . Use | 


| the facts to coordinate your adver- | 
| tising, sales promotion and public | 


relations programs to be sure they | 
have one common goal and one | 


common direction.” 





‘Material Handling 


| 
‘Flow’ changes its name to | 
Engineering’ | 


= Flow, a property of Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp., Cleve- 
land, has changed its name to 
Material Handling Engineer- 
ing. 














| API buys ‘Advertising Agency:’ 
| Maclean-Hunter buys AP&L 


= Advertising Agency and Ameri- | 
can Printer & Lithographer, former- | 


| ly properties of Moore Publishing | 
|IN JULY ‘58... 


Co., have been purchased by Ad- 
vertising Publications and Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Corp. respective- 
ly. 
Advertising Publications, Chicago, 
publishes INpusSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Advertising Age, and Advertising 
Requirements. Maclean-Hunter, 
Chicago, publishes Inland Printer, 
Concrete Products, and Rock Prod- 
ucts. 

American Printer & Lithographer 
will cease publication after this 
month’s issue. Advertising Agency 
ceased publication with its August 
29 issue. % 





“an amazing 
four years of 
editorial service 
dealing only in 
oil field equipment 
... directed only to 
such buyers!” 


OIL and GAS EQUIPMENT 
is concerned only with 

oil field equipment . . . and 
directed only to readers 
responsible for the selection 
and use of such equipment. 
These fixed facts have 
developed O & GE into 
the most resultful 
publication for petroleum 
equipment advertising. 


Readers asked'-O & GE adver- 
tisers over 8,000 equipment 
questions, and they’re still 
coming in. THIS IS PROOF OF 
POWER! 


Equipment 


P. O. Box 1260, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Issued by the publishers of 
The OIL and GAS JOURNAL 
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Planning a 
Direct M 


CONTINUITY is. 
a key to success! 


In personal selling, 80% of all sales are 
made after the fifth and subsequent calls, 
according to statistics published by the 
National Sales Executives Club. BUT 48% 
of the salesmen make one call and quit; 
25% quit after the second call; 12% call 
three times and quit; 10% keep on calling. 
It is that last 10% which produces 80% of 
the sales. 


If CONTINUITY is so important in per- 
sonal contact, it is even more important in 
Direct Mail contact. Obviously, the mail- 
ings that call back, like the salesmen who 
call back, will be the ones that eventually 
bring in the most business. 


The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
knows from years of experience that this 
idea of CONTINUITY is a paying propo- 
sition. We’ve seen some outstanding cam- 
paigns over the past years, and watched 
how they've made small companies big... 
and big companies bigger. 


Let us tell you more. Simply clip out the 
-oupon and mail today! 


~~ e 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 

330 W. 42 St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 
Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog. 


Name— 





Company 








Address 


gag! la 


City. ————— State 


ne 
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Advertiser changes .. 


Robert Slater . . f: 
licity of Barrett 
ager, Plastics 


lied Chemical 


Carl Burlingame cand ‘ 


f Elmer Wheeler 

ill supervise ad- 

ofing and 

allied products. Mr. Store formerly a 

copywriter ilton forrissey Co., will 
supervise advertis ; 


and industrial and 


Lorne W. Ballance . . from assistant sales 


manager to ; manager, Dominion Pa 


per Box 


Robert J. Muth . . from Los Angeles branch 


f 


sales manager to field s manager, Ex- 


ide Industrial Div., Ele rage 3attery 
Co., Philadelphia. 

L. Rene Gaiennie . . from director, to vice- 
president of industrial and public relations, 
ACF Industries, New York. He succeeds 
Albert L. Kress, who remains staff vice- 


president. 


Bennett Cook . . from sales promotion staff, 
Fotolines, to advertising manager, Chicago 


Standard Transformer Corp., Chicago. 


Robert B. Henkle . . from gas tractors and 
trailers sales manager, Mercury Mfg. Co., 
to advertising manager, Faultless Caster 


Corp., Evansville, Ind. 


Paul Sturm . . from manager of the Wash- 
ington office for military marketing to mil- 
itary marketing manager, Motorola's Mili- 
tary Electronics Div., Phoenix. 


J. L. Hoagland and J. K. Wyatt . . named 
Milwaukee manager and Columbus, Ga., 
Graybar Electric 


manager respectively, 


Co., New York. Both men were formerly 


staff salesmen. 


Norman M. Johnson. . from sales research 
supervisor, Elgin Watch Co., to sales serv- 
ices supervisor, Marketing Div., Interna- 


tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, 


11 


Richard S. Lewis . . named sales promo- 
tion manager, Graver Water Conditioning 
New York. Martin Wank will assist 


Lewis. 


Fred W. Myers . . from advertising man- 
ager, Faultless Caster Corp., to president, 
Graphic Arts, Evansville, Ind., supplier of 
silk screen advertising materials and trade 


show displays. 


George R. Bates, Jr. . . from assistant 
sales promotion 
Waltham, Mass., 


yeneral sales manager tc 
manager, Bettinger Corp. 
jesigner and processor of ceramic-on-steel 


Bates Whiting 

Francis D. Whiting . . from marketing man- 
ager to marketing vice-president, Bell & 
Phillipsburg, N.J., 
maker of inserting and mailing machines. 


Howell Phillipsburg Co., 


E. T. Cuddeback . . from Florida district 


manager to general products division 
sales manager for the Southeast, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
maker of motors, pumps and motor con- 


trols. 


Herbert H. Warren . . from New York 
New York 
sales manager, Exidé Industrial Div., Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. He 
succeeds John W. Weigt who has retired. 


sales manager designate to 


Frederick T. Hopkins . . from industrial 
yarns and fabrics manager to sales man- 
ager of newly created Industrial Textiles 
Dept., Textiles Div., United States Rubber 
Co., New York. Also, Herbert E. Sun- 
bury, former manager of Asbeston sales, 
was named sales development manager 


of the department. 


Bingham A. McClellan . . from New Eng- 
land sales engineer to Cleveland sales 
engineer in charge of industrial original 
equipment accounts, Aeroquip Corp., Jack- 








son, Mich., hose assemblies and couplings 
manufacturer. 


Paul D. Kelly . . from Chicago district 
manager, Pressed Steel Tank Co., to as- 
sistant sales manager, Sterling, Milwau- 
kee maker of heating and temperature 
control equipment. 


Ted French . . from manager, Industrial 
Packaging Div., Orchard Paper Co., to 
sales manager, Treated Paper Div., Crom- 
well Paper Co., Chicago. He is also in 
charge of promotion for the division. 


Robert S. Warren . . from account execu- 
tive, Griswoid-Eshleman, to advertising 
manager, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount 
Vernon, O., builder of compressors and 
diesel, gas and gas-diesel engines. 


D. M. Pratt and William A. Suiter . . 
named sales managers for resins-adver- 
sives and thermoplastic resin respective- 
ly, Marbon Chemical, Gary, Ind., division 
of Borg-Warner. 


C. Q. Hagerty . . from plant manager, 
Parker Seal Co., io southern California 
manager of distributor sales, Parker-Hanni- 
fin Corp., Cleveland maker of fluid sys- 
tems, 


Charles J. McCarthy . . from sales man 
ager, Custom Molding Div., to product 
sales manager in charge of automotive 
original equipment for Bolta Products 
Div., General Tire & Rubber Co., Law 


rence, Mass. 





Stafford 


Willis Siafford . . from sales promotion 
manager, refrigeration products, to sales 
promotion and advertising manager, De- 
troit Controls Div., American-Standard, 
New York. 


John B. Sutliffe . . from senior vice-presi- 
dent-industrial sales, Shea Chemical Corp.., 
to general sales manager, Phosphorus Div., 
Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. The Phosphorus Div. is the former 
Shea Chemical Corp., which has merged 
with Hooker. 


John B. Judkins . . from assistant sales 
manager, Sheet & Strip Div., to assistant 
manager, Tin Plate & Export Sales Div., 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. William E. 
Continued on page 234 
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For unprecedented sales opportunities 





now reaching 22,778 


operating and management people who 
make or influence buying decisions 








CONCRETE PRODUCTS is the dynamic magazine edited 
exclusively for producers of Ready Mix, Precast, Block, Pre- 
stressed and other concrete products. It is the one magazine 
that has kept pace with the needs in coverage, editorial 
service and format of today’s booming concrete products 
industry. It is the magazine read by top level operating 
and management people. 


Its thorough coverage, editorial leadership, and its high 
readership—measured by READEX—deliver a sales punch 
unequaled for advertising results. To sell the concrete prod- 
ucts industry—ADVERTISE IN CONCRETE PRODUCTS. 


Se tN 
i BPA Now 22,778 circulation 


























































advertise in... 





Record-breaking highway, commercial building 
and public works programs continue to create the 
greatest production demands in the history of the 
concrete products industry. New plants, expanded 
plants. Prestressed concrete doubled its volume in 
1957 and will increase another 50% in 1958. By 
1959 the concrete products industry will be produc- 
ing an estimated $3 billion in volume. It means unpre- 
cedented needs for new and replacement equipment! 








CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
Also publishers of ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Most effective — lowest cost method of Ravertiser changes .. 


keeping electronic product information Gontiened trom p. 239 


Geidt, former advertising manager, re 
places Mr. Judkins. Richard F. Killelea, as- 
sistant advertising manager, moves up to 
Geidt; and Christopher K. 
Beebe, succeeds Mr. Killelea. 


before 56,000 engineers and p.a.'s. 


replace Mr. 





Richardson Lembitz 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER-eem 
OFFERS YOU A 
POWERFUL PACKAGED SELLING PLAN 


cem is 2 product information system (catalog-directory plus filing system) designed 
to save engineering time and keep your product data at the fingertips of the 
engineers and p.a.’s who.make the buying decisions. Here’s why the eem packaged 
selling plan makes your sales dollar most effective. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. . . an 
nounces the following changes: In auto- 
motive parts department of the Chemical 
Div.—Allen J. Lembitz, from Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp.’s Friez Instrument Div. to ad 
vertising and sales promotion 
William B. Stiles, from field representative 


manager; 


to western division field supervisor of 


Pyro sales; Arnold E. Pommerening, from 


1. eem catalog sections offer a ‘marketplace’ 
eem is divided into 50 product sections, each.with a section number. All 
similar products are grouped in the same section. Every time an engineer 
or p.a. makes a buying decision on the type of product you manufacture, 
he — to the product section containing your data to compare available 
makes. 


field representative to assistant sales man- 
ager of Puritan products; and Bernard A. 
Bannon, from Baltimore advertising and 
West Coast 
field representative for the Puritan line. 
Div.—Derek Richardson, 


eem “'Clip-File’ keeps your product information perpetually up-to-date 

eem “Clip-File,”’ a regularly mailed supplement containing descriptions, 
specifications, illustrations of all new products released by manufacturers 
in the eem catalog section, ties in with eem product section numbers oe 
and keeps your catalog pages gain A up-to-date. — pg oy In the 
section numbers and ‘“‘Clip-rile’’ provide the engineer with the first os ) ; F aaa e 
uniform industry-wide prodbact initprenation filing system. Now, for the from sales manager of the corporation's 
first time, an annual that is kept current throughout the year. 


sales promotion manager to 
Metals 


Industrial Chemicals Div., to aluminum 


3. eem low cost catalog printing and preparation service sales vice-president; and Hollis B. Cran- 
Quantities of catalogs comprising the material you catalog in eem are 
available at the lowest printing prices in the industry. Answers the 
problem of low cost, short form, up-to-date catalogs. 


readership adds many, many thousands of 
potential decision makers. 


mer, from vice-president and general man- 
ager, Eastern Metal Mill Products Co., to 


aluminum distributor sales manager. 
The eem market g 


56,000 copies of eem are sent to a screened 


list of engineers (design, resegrch, produc- 
tion, project) and purchasing agents. In 
addition, leading sales reps in major indus- 
trial areas distribute eem to their key cus- 
tomers and prospects. eem supplies com- 
plete coverage of all users of electronic 
equipment and components, plus penetra- 
tion in depth of major prospects. What's 
more, because of eem’s extreme usefulness, 
it is the hub of every department in which 
buying decisions are made. This multiple 


The amazingly low cost of cataloging in eem 
The cost of keeping your full product story 
before virtually every leading electronic 
buyer (56,000) is approximate one cent 
per page. A single page costs $575. Multiple 
page rates are considerably lower. 

eem is your basic and best buy to cover 
the complete electronic market. Increase 
your sales . reduce selling costs by 
cataloging in eem. 1959 edition space reser- 
vations close December 10, 1958. 


Photo: eem in action at Narda Microwave Corp. 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER ©« 60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 








Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


1959 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 


In addition to 


editorial: features on 


markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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J. M. Moon 


executive 


. » from sales vice-president to 
Steel 
Strapping Co., Chicago. He will continue 


vice-president, Signode 


to direct sales activities. 


Warner 


M. V. Warner . . from Air Force contracts 
manager to general sales manager, Ford 
Instrument Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
division of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Alexander L. Bupp . . assistant treasurer, 
takes on added duties as planning man- 
ager, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., maker of construction and drilling 
His new responsibilities in- 
Continued on page 236 
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September i 

15-19 .. Instrument-Automation Conference 
& Exhibit, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

22-25.. American Mining Congress Mining 
Show, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 

23-26..Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
land Auditorium. 

27- 1.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

1..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
3..Society of Automotive Engineers- 
Aircraft Production Forum & Air- 
craft Engineering Display, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles. 
- 3.. American Society of Tool Engineers 
Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles. 


October 

5- 9.. Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Association, Sheraton-Cad- 
illac, Detroit. 

-.-Contracting Plasterers Internation- 
al Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

.- Truck Body & Equipment Asso- 
ciation, Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City. 

-.Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C. 

National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Shrine Expositicn Hall, 
Los Angeles. 
National Electronics Conference 
Forum and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 
National Industrial Packaging & 
Handling Exposition, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
Canadian Institute of Radio Engi- 
neering, Toronto-Automotive Build- 
ing, CNE Grounds, Toronto. 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation-Montreal Business Show, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 
International Textile Machinery & 
Accessories Exhibition, Belle Vue, 
Manchester, England. 
17-25..International Fair of the Plastics 
Industry, Duesseldorf, Germany. 
20-24 .. National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


SHOWS 





22-25..National Management Association 
Conference and National Business- 
men's Exposition, Great Western 
Exhibit Center, Los Angeles. 

27-29... National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, Shoreham Hotel and 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

27-31.. National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. 

29-31.. Mirror Manufacturers Association 
Convention and Exposition, Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O. 


November 

2- §.. National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 

3- 6..Bergen County Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Teaneck Armory, Teaneck, 
N.J. 

4- 6.. Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, Automotive Building, Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 

10-15... Public Works & Municipal Services 
Congress & Exhibition, Olympia, 
London, England. 

13-15... International Ultrasonic Exhibit & 
Conference, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

-- National Fertilizer Solution Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Netherlands Hilton Hotel, Cincin 
nati. 

17-19..Instrumentation Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

17-20..International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, Atlantic City. 

17-21... National Plastics Exposition, Inter 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

22-25.. National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association Building Products Ex 
position, Chicago. 

28- 4..Electronic Computer Exhibition & 
Symposium, Olympia, London, Eng- 
land. 

1- §.. National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Coliseum, 
New York. 

3- 5..Eastern Joint Computer Conference 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 

9-10.. Mississippi Valley Farm Equip- 
ment Association, Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis. 











when YOU 
exhibit 

in 
CHICAGO 








ro fo mr-t-) 
CHICAGOANS 
Go... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities’ from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


RACINE AVE CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can help them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 
circulation! 


NBS 
MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th | Street | . New York %6, ‘N. Y. 





PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD 


The pod that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make mon-sized TV 
visuals Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. P 








No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 22x4" video and 
audic panels on gray bock- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 
head for 200-page = 
log of art supplies. = 
Encyclopedia of aime aanisr STs: — 
: M. 
Materials’ DRAFTING SupsiAes 
a on s 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 
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Advertiser changes . . 


Akers 


anning 
resident 
—_ Md 
ris intment 
{ John F. Spauld- 


saies man 


Horner 


Charles Parthum elations, 
idvertising director 
Harnis« ger Corp., to sales promotion 
manager, Bucyrus-Erie C South Milwau 
kee manufacturer of power cranes and ex 


cavators, drills and allied equipment. 


F. G. Coggin . . from general manager of 
sales to newly created position of general 


manager, sales and marketing, Detroit 
American Radiator & Stand 


Assisting Mr. 


as marketing and planning manager is F. 


Controls Div. 
ard Sanitary Corp. Coggin 
J. Kreissl, formerly appliance control sales 


manager. A. L. Fuller, former bronze valve 


becomes sales manager 
and W. 
H. Hohmeyer. former market research man- 


sales responsibilities 


Mr. 
control, 


measure- 


; 


Agency changes. . 


Lants Mig. Co. . . Val; 

Biddle Advertising C Bl ningtor : 

matty) Clayton & Saiabeien, Chinas 
snufactures farm equipment. 


manuic a 


Pike & Becker - « New York, named agen- 


Equipment Co., 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan . . Los 
igeles, named to handle advertising for 
divisions of Cohu Electronics, 

The accounts are Massa Lab 

Hingham, Mass., and Millivac 
Instruments, Schenectady, N. Y. Both com 
panies were acquired by Cohu within the 


st 
ids 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh 


named by Aluminum Co. of America, t 
handle advertising and promotion for 
specialized uses of aluminum foil. Already 
in Alcoa agency, KM&G will now promote 
Alcoa aluminum foil to the printing and 


electrical industries. 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. . . 
Fond du Lac, Wis., from Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Milwaukee, to Howard H. 
Monk & Associates, Rockford, Ill. 


Edward S. Kellogg Co. .. 


named agency for Topp 


Los Angeles, 
Industries, Los 


Angeles electronics manufacturer. 


Laurence A. Rockelein . . formerly copy 
chief, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Detroit, named 
copy director, Harris D. McKinney, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 


Edward W. Robotham Co... . Hartford and 
Westport, Conn., named to handle adver- 
tising for Extruded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn. manufacturer of plastic packaging 


containers and tubing. 


William E. Pensyl . . vice-president in 
charge of creative services, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh, named to the 
board of directors. William E. Parker, 
vice-president, has been elected secretary 
of the corporation. 





Farson, Huff & Northlich . . Cincinnati, 
named agency for chemical products of 
Emery Industries, Cincinnati manufacturer 
of fatty acids and organic chemicals. The 
change will become effective October 1. 
Advertising for Emery’s Sanitone Div. is 
being transferred from the Chicago office 
of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan to that 
agency's Philadelphia and Cincinnati of- 


fices. 


S. Gunner Myrbeck & Co. . . Boston, 
named agency for Thomson-National Press 
Co., Franklin, Mass. manufacturer of die 
cutting and creasing presses for the box 
and container industry and the book pub- 


lichina field 
ushing heid. 


Parker-Hannifin Corp. . . from Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to Meldrum & 
Fewsmith, Cleveland. The company manu- 
factures precision components for the auto 
motive, aircraft, farm equipment and de- 


fense industries. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Sprinafield, N. J. 
named to handle advertising for Edward 
Engineering Corp., Pompton Plains, N. J., 
on the company’s product line of industrial 


and home heating systems. 


Donald H. Frank . . artist for Brady Co., 
Appleton, Wis., promoted to art director. 


Highway Equipment Co. . . Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. manufacturer of truck bodies for mate- 
rial spreading, from Conners & Associates, 
Aurora, Ill., to Biddle Co., Chicago. High- 
way Equipment is a subsidiary of Kilborn 
Photo Paper Co. 


Bernard Cooper Advertising . . New York, 
named to handle advertising for Grant 
Pulley & Hardware Corp.'s Industrial Div. 
Grant manufactures industrial slides and 
related industrial hardware. 


Airtex Products . . Fairfield, Ill., from Bur- 
lingame-Grossman Advertising, Chicago, to 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. Airtex manu- 
factures water pumps, fuel pumps, hy- 
draulic brake parts and front end suspen- 
sion parts. 


H. George Bloch, Inc. . . St. Louis, named 
agency for Mosely Electronics, St. Louis 
manufacturer of short-wave radio antennas 
and other radio and electronic equipment. 
Charles S. Lewis & Co., St. Louis manufac- 
turer of vertical industrial pumps, will be- 
come a new Bloch client November 1. 


Edward L. McDonald . . named account ex- 
ecutive, Grant Advertising, Sam Francisco. 
He was formerly associated with Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, 
Cal. as assistant national advertising man- 
ager, as well as advertising manager for 
the company’s Products Division. 
Continued on page 238 





EDITIONS 


WEST EDITION EAST EDITION 


Mississippi Valley Contractor of St. Louis, established in 1908, 
becomes merged into Construction Digest, effective January 1, 1959. 
Thereafter, each bi-weekly issue of Construction Digest will be 
divided into two editions. An East edition will serve Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio with complete news and circulation coverage. A 
West edition will serve Illinois and Eastern Missouri with the same 
complete coverage. 


Each edition will be tailored in editorial and advertising con- 
tent to the area it serves. Circulation of the West edition will 
approximate 5,000 and the East edition 7,000 . . . a total of 12,000 

to serve all elements of the public works and 
construction industries in this multi-billion dol- 
lar annual market. The circulation will include 
the buyers and specifiers of construction equip- 
ment, materials, services and supplies in this 
vast industry. 


P.0. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. bd 12 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


reacts 


iqlustrial Heating 


6 
° jnpusTRial peati® 
poRGING 
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ie pes hese toh af —— wan raeains 
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) Mh os 5 ER Ss dee 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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madera highways 


DIRECT 
ROUTE 
TO 


ROADBUILDING Sales 


“Virtually all highway comstruc- 
tion is done by _ contracters, 
whether the construction is per- 
formed by public agencies or for 
private account.” 





This definition of the Highway Contrac- 
tor’s role explains why MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS is such a dominant influence in 
the $6,000,000,000 annual market in 
Highway Construction. 

Published monthly, MODERN HIGHWAYS 
— exclusively devoted to the trade 
interests of the Highway Contractor — 
delivers your message directly to the 
men who initiate the purchase of equip- 
ment ... materials ... supplies .. . 
required for the Nation's multi-billion 
dollar construction program. 


moweru highways 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEOEE 
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Agency changes.. 


Howard A. Stockwell, Jr. . . from Tyer 


* » 


Rubber C Andover, Mass., to marketing 
Advertising, 


after 


Dean Landis . . from senior vice-president 


Keyes, Madden & 1es, Chicag , t© Vice 


resident operations, 
Compt ivertising, New York. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Landis will supervise 
the agency 


Landis 


W. R. (Ray) Fowler. . 
lans board « 


John M. Maupin .. from general sales 
wankesas 
WII 


manager, radio station S, New York, 


to account executive, Batten, Barton, Durs- 


v 


tine & Osborn, New York. 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, named to han- 
esting Ma- 


lle advertising for Steel City T 
} 7 


chines, Detroit manufacturer of metals 


machines. 


Herbert E. Hill Advertising . . Los Angeles, 
has been merged with Heintz & Co., Los 
Angeles, The agency will operate under 
the Heintz & Co. name. Herbert E. Hill, 
president of the Hill agency, becomes a 


vice-president and director of Heintz & Co. 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, N. J., named 
to handle advertising for Calculagraph 
Co., Harrison, N. J. Calculagraph manufac- 
tures elapsed time computers for industrial 
cost accounting systems and elapsed time 


recorders for toll timing in the telephone 


industry. 


James H. Bolt . . from administrative vice- 
president to executive vice-president, Wald- 
ie & Briggs, Chicago. Other organization- 
al changes at the agency include Leona 
McMullen from assistant 
treasurer; Robert J. Christopher from vice- 


treasurer to 


president and account supervisor to vice- 
president in charge of client contact, and 
Robert E. Ingalls from copy chief to direc- 
tor of plans and copy. 


R. C. Allen Business Machines . . Grand 


‘4 


Mich., from Jaqua Co., Grand 


to _Jepson-Murray Advertising, 


Walter B. Tookey . . from account execu- 
tive Fc 


Belding, Chicago, to 
F 


te, Cone & 


executive, ensholt Advertising 


Edward S. Kellogg Co. . . Los Angeles, 
agency for Zippertubing Co., Los 
Angeles manufacturer of electronic cable 


overings. 


Oliver H. Darling . . from account execu 
tive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, to 
int executive, W. L. Towne Advertis 


New York. 


Godwin Advertising Agency .. New York, 
moved to larger quarters at 100 


Don Murphy . . has resigned as vice-presi- 
i G. M. Basford Co., New York, to 
‘ 


tblish his own offices as a consultant 


industrial marketing. He plans to 


cialize in the construction field. 


Evans Grundish 


Burtt Evans . . from Conant & Co., New 
York, to account executive, public relations 
department, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh. Also new to the account execu- 
tive staff of the agency's public relations 
department is Wayne Grundish, formerly 
associated with the Pittsburgh bureau of 
Fairchild Publications, New York. 

Frank H. Otwell . . from head of the pub- 
lic relations department, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, New York, to vice-president, pub- 
lic relations, Woodard, Voss & Hevenor, 
Albany, N. Y. He heads a newly created 
department in his new position. 


Compton Advertising . . New York, has 
Goldthwaite-Smith Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco. The move brings 
Goldthwaite-Smith personnel and accounts 


acquired 


into the San Francisco office of Compton 
Advertising. 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Lele Http tu 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





Heap big 
packaging 


medicine 


Chief Red-E-Stik has spoken. And his braves 
are on the warpath to help you win the fight for 
more wampum in your wigwam...with Red-E- 
Stik pressure-sensitive labeling. These self-ad- 
hesive labels enable you to cut costs, save time, 
boost sales, end waste. They can be used to 
simplify and speed every phase of your oper- 
ation. Here’s why each dollar for Red-E-Stik is a 
buck well spent... 


Stop To stop shoppers, your best bet is a 
package with impulse-buying appeal...a Red-E- 
Stik label with built-in impulse-impact. We create 
them for all package types...any size, shape, 
color...sheets, rolls, singles. 


Sell Red-£-Stik tabels and signs drive home 
your story at the P-O-P. For use on plastics, film, 
glass, metal and wood, Red-E-Stik needs no 
water, heat, or glue. Just peel and press...even 
faster by machine. .* % 


Satisfy Use Red-E-Stik labels to in- 
struct, guarantee, warn.,.to keep buyers sold, 
up repeat sales, cut returns, They can’t curl or 
crawl...stay neat and clean, Call, write for 
samples and Idea Kit of Red-E-Stik solutions to 
problems like yours. 


eVER READY 
CREATIVE PRINTED SPECIALTIES 


10-K East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 17 
PLaza 1-3040 


| Kingsley N. Meyer . . from marketing and 
promotion m«nager, Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I., to vice-president and di- 
rector of marketing, Horton Church & Goff, 
also of Providence. 


Lawrence R. O'Neill . . from group copy 
supervisor to copy chief, VanSant, Dug 
dale & Co., Baltimore. Mr. O'Neill suc- 
ceeds Harry F. Brian who has been named 
creative director for the agency. 


Thomas P. Crolius . . account supervisor 
Reach, McClinton & Co., New York, has 
been named a vice-president. Also elected 
to a vice-presidency was another account 
supervisor, Henry S. Jacobson. 


Boland Associates . . San Francisco, has 
7c 


moved to new, larger quarters at 755 San 
some St. 


Robert C. Decker . . 


account management, Carpenter-Proctor, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Decker was formerly 
president, Reid, Decker & Stocki, also of 


Newark. The latter agency has been 


named vice-president, 


| closed and its accounts moved to Carpen- 
ter-Proctor. 


W. S. Hill Co. . . Pittsburgh, named to han- 
ting 

Co., Zelienople, Pa. manufacturer of in 

dustrial fans, blowers and exhausters. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago 
named agency for R. S. Landauer Jr. & Co. 
Matteson, Ill. The company provides a ra 
diation safety service “to medical, indus 
trial and research users of x-ray equi; 
ment, radioactive materials, particle ac 
celerators and reactors. 


James Thomas Chirurg Co. . . New York 
named to handle advertising for Truarc 
Retaining Rings Div., Waldes Kohinoor 
Long Island City, New York, effective 
October 1. 


Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
Marion, O., named agency for Lima Regis- 
ter Co., Lima, O. manufacturer of diffusers, 
registers and grilles for heating and cool 
ing applications. 


Wexton Advertising Agency .. New York, 
appointed agency for Amplex Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y. manufacturer of lighting 


equipment. 


Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp. . . Keene, 
N.H. manufacturer of multi-unit automatic 
drilling and tapping machines, from Culver 
Advertising, Boston, to Darrell Prutzman 

Associates, Providence, R. I. 
| Wehner Advertising Agency . . Newark, 
N. J., named agency for Electric Arc, also 
of Newark, manufacturer of low-frequency 
Continued on page 240 


. .. Handbook or 


Manual? 


Get the facts on 
the New, Colorful 
Virgin Plastic 
3-Ring Binders 
with new 
3-D Applique 
Lettering 
New Low Price 


See Page 207 


as 


# 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE works for us in 


two ways,” 


says PAIGE NEWTON, president of 
Mitchell, Lewis & Staver, pioneer North- 
west farm equipment distributors, and past 
president of National Farm Equipment 
Wholesalers Association. 

“We think highly of the Daily Journal 
of Commerce, both as a source of informa- 
tion for business news and as a medium of 
advertising our light industrial equipment. 

“We would find it hard to assemble a 
like amount of information from any other 
source,” 

People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 


® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 

® Sub-contractors @ Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers © Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Jeuseal-cfLommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 





Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


Paha La teoUsTaTA 


TEXTIL 


PAM AMERICANA 








[/__—_ 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Agency changes.. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . 


{ handle ¢ sina 


Norman W. Rau . . named 


yer of the 


Bob Howe Public Relations 
has moved to ne expand 


2W 
wer, 435 N. 


Frank Rogers . . 
Newark, N. J. 


public 
headed 
Yarpen 


created at tandig by the resignation 
of Mary Kersey Harvey. Mrs. Harvey will 


conduct 


ain a 


William C. Pank . . vice-president and ac 
count supervisor, Reach, McClinton & Co., 


to board 


New York | 
and also named chairman 


electe 
of the agency's 


plans board. 


Getz & Sandborg . . Beverly Hills 
named agency for Raymond Atchley 
Los Angeles manufacturer of torque moto 


servovaives ana eilectr 


nic amplifiers. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh, 
named by Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Cleve- 
land, to handle advertising for the com- 
pany’s new synthetic rubber, Micro-Black 
masterbatch. 

Duncan-Brooks . . Mineola, N. Y., named 
agency for Triangle Ink & Color Co., New 


York, handle advertising for the com 


pany’s line of printing inks. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Washington, 


named to handle advertising for 


Drilling Machine Co., Washington, 


Homer C, Scheck . . vice-president, Hutch- 
N.. Te 


named to board of directors. Other newly 


ins Advertising Co., Rochester, 


named directors, both vice-presidents, are 


John P. McCarthy and William F. Lacey. 


Control Products . . Harrison, N. 


turer of thermal and waterproof switches 


manu 


aft, ordnance and industrial appli 
’ PE 
from Reid, Decker & Stocki, New 


to Carpenter-Proctor, Newark 


Wellman-Buschman Co. . . Cleveland, 
named to plan and develop a marketing 
k Drop Forge Cc 


manufacturer of 


jram for Par , Cleve 
crankshafts and 
vy drop forgings. The program current- 
involves a market analysis by N. R 
jabouche & Associates, Cleveland mar 


ket research company. 


Media changes.. 


Stotlar Bradbury 

Mechanization . . Washington, D. C., an 
nounces these changes: William Bradbury, 
from editorial director to editorial vice- 
president; James C. Stotlar, from sales man- 
Robert 5S. 


Houts, from western advertising director to 


ager to sales vice-president; 


vice-president of the book division; Wil- 
liam H. G. Anderson, from western divi- 
sion manager to national sales manager, 
Mechanization magazine; and George Ap- 
plin, from eastern manager to assistant 
national sales manager, Coal Utilization. 


Houts 


James H. Cash . . from Chicago district 
sales manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., to southwestern sales representative, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 





Carl B. Dietrich . . 
Product 


executive editor, Jobber 
News, named vice-president of 


Stanley Publishing Co.; Chicago. 


Edward M., Buck . . appointed southeastern 


advertising by National 


Provisioner and Purchasing Guide for the 


representative 
Meat Industry. 


Ellsworth Brown . . from New York-Conn. 
area manager to central regional manager 
property of 

New York. 


Purchasing, a Conover-Mast 


Publications, 


Harry A. Johnston .. from advertising 


manager, Plating Magazine, to eastern 
sales staff, Metal Forming & Fabricating, a 


, property of Watson Publications, Chicago. 


Palmerton Publishing Co. . . New York, 
named Jim Summers & Associates, Chi- 
cago, midwestern sales representative, and 
Chris Dunkle & Associates, with offices in 
Los Angeles 


Coast representative. 


and San Francisco, West 


Karl F. Christman . . 
sylvania district sales manager, 


named eastern Penn 
Buyers 
Purchasing Digest, Cleveland. Also, Don 
R. Blum, formerly public relations director, 
Corp., has 


Goodyear International been 


named editor of the publication. 

Joe Walderman . . from advertising man 
ager. Revista Industrial, to eastern man 
ager, American Exporter Publications, New 
York. 


Melvin B. Nylund . . from regional man- 
ager, Automotive Industries, to vice-presi 
dent and sales manager, Scranton Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

Matt E. Heuertz . . from editor, Metal 
Forming & Fabricating, to managing editor, 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering, a prop- 
erty of Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. 


Edwin C. Sandgren . 
perintendent to director of the printing di- 
vision, Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 


from general su- 


David Saltman . . from business manager, 
Cowan Publications, to printing division 
manager, United Catalog Publishers, 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Kevin Corrigan . . from business editor to 
Washington correspondent, Vision, pub- 
lished by Vision, Inc., New York. 


Bob Hawley .. from Middle Atlantic sales 
staff to Cleveland district manager, Pur- 
chasing magazine, a property of Conover- 
Mast Publications, New York. Mr. Hawley 
replaces Charles Kingsley who has been 
named West Coast manager, Purchasing 
and Volume Feeding Management. 





of making fine photoe 


The best mechanical fag 


must be supplemented 


by the hand craftsmanship 


of the finisher 


who, atC M & H, 


does not compromise 


with quality. 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, AT WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant for Letterpress and Gravure 





NEW CONCEPT 


in Exhibit Format 


Aluminum Strut Dome 


The terrific interest this ‘“dome con- 
cept” generated during Exhibitors Ad. 
visory Council’s Annual Clinic and 
Show portends great possibilities tor 
its use in future trade show. exhibits 

Besides its obvious visual appeal 
the dome is a practical display device 
providing greater “inner display 
space’’. Its simple construction permits 
easy erection and dis-assembly. Can be 
used indoors and outdoors. 


For more information, write tc| 


GRS&W 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC.) 
5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsurgh 6, Pennsylvania! 


car 














If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Uncle Sam 
needs 


YOU! 


d is broadening his base of suf 
rs in the electronics field 
0,000 primary defense buyers and suk 
ontractors need’the facts about the elec- 
tronics, communications and photographic 
gear you sell. Bhey read SIGNAL, the ot- 
ficial publication of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion. You have 12 opportunities a year to 
sell them in SIGNAL. Get the low page 

rates and the details from 


— 


ecialty ite 


4 
rime contr 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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IRE always remembers 
the man. /)\ Edward W. Allen, 


Jr, Federal Communications Com- 

mission Chief Engineer, A has been given this year’s IRE 
Harry Diamond Memorial Award A for his work in 
radio spectrum utilization. A Mr. Allen has worked 


many years both on a national and international A level 
The record of his progress as well as others like him A 


will be published by A\The Institute of 


Radio Engineers. 


On the advertising pages of Proceedings your products and services also become 


part of the record of radio-electronics. It will help the man remember you if he sees 
your sales message in his own professional journal. Remember, if you want to sell the 


radio industry, you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago + Cleveland « San Francisco « Los Angeles © 
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copy chasers 





if it's worth engineers’ time .. fi 


... t's worth engineered wire 








Belden . . not very selective 





New Departure . 


This big idea really gets eround! 
ae wit ~ 
ae 





or 


. adequate, at least 


What's a headline 
for, anyhow ? 


According to the Copy Chasers, a headline can serve 


one of two purposes. They offer examples of both, 


plus some others they wish had never been written. 


= There are only two possible pur- 
poses of a headline: to select the 
audience and to get the rest of the 
ad read. Not included among the 
purposes of a headline are: to ex- 
ercise the copywriter’s wit and to 
excite the advertiser’s self-esteem. 

The headline can be used to se- 
lect the audience in two ways: by 
addressing him by name, by title, 
by function, by industry or in terms 
of a business interest, or by offer- 
ing him a reward or a cure. The re- 


ward may be a reward for using 
what is being advertised, or it may 
be a reward for reading the rest of 
the ad. The reward for reading the 
rest of the ad may be information 
or the satisfaction of curiosity. 
Now that we've got that straight- 
ened out for all time, let’s see 
whether or not these elementary 
principles have become known to— 
and believed in by—the industrial 
advertising world. We’re going to 
run through one business magazine 


OK 


as inserted 





Ww 


and classify what we find by the 
following designations: 
> Selection of audience 
> Reward for using 
> Reward for reading 
(a) information 
(b) curiosity satisfaction 
> Exercise of wit 
> Excitement of self-esteem 
> Just plain “a nothing.” 


Which engineer? . . “If it’s worth 
engineers’ time ... it’s worth engi- 
neered wire.” (Belden) We think 
this is “a nothing.” Although this 
does select the audience, it’s not 
very selective, because the word 
“engineer” might apply to almost 
any reader of Electrical Manufac- 
turing. 

The headline has a certain rhythm 
to it, and might sound fine in front 
of some percussion instruments, but 
like many radio jingles, it’s mostly 
sound and little sense. 

“This big idea really gets around!” 
Naturally, we want to know what 
“this” big idea is. The accompany- 
ing picture shows a man who is ob- 
viously a design engineer (he’s in 
shirtsleeves) surrounded by a drill 
press, an electric range, a fan and 
a power mower. In front of him, 
over-size, is a bearing. Copy ex- 
plains. 


Good ideas get a lot of “mileage”! 
Take this special automotive bearing 
pioneered by New Departure. Its unique 
advantages have been proved by billions 
of miles in millions of cars and trucks. 
But ‘’miles-in-use’’ doesn’t begin to tell 
the story of fan and water pump shaft 
ball bearing. For design engineers in 
other fields were quick to spot this 
bearing’s versatility. 

So today this New Departure sealed 
and lubricated-for-life bearing with in- 
tegral shaft eliminates bearing upkeep 
costs and simplifies design in a wide 
variety of familiar products—from home 
appliances to industrial tools. 
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WICH OF THESE NEW 
AMSULATING VARMISHES 
can give yoo 

better reselts, 
or fewer costs 
«+s both? 


Frere: eve meee fo eh hee ated bee 
Woot 

















SwEnwin-Wittiams 














Sherwin-Williams 


In our minds, the copy doesn’t 
tell the design engineer much about 
this bearing other than that it’s 
quite a success. We wouldn’t go 
about advertising to design engi- 
neers this way, but it is, at least, an 
adequate ad. 


Ho hum. . “Cut costly assembly 
time with Fabricated Inmanco Elec- 
trical Insulation Parts.” (Insula- 
tion Manufzcturers Corp.) This 
headline offers a reward for using, 
to be sure, but “Cut costly assembly 
time” is hardly a novel phrase for 
a business magazine ad. By now, 
it's in the “ho hum” department. 
Also, the trade name, “Inmanco,” 
appears in the form of lettering 
which might be found on a sign in 
front of a camel driver’s tent. 
“Tremendous production savings 
of Automation come to TV set as- 
sembly thanks to Plaskon Alkyd.” 
(Allied Chemical). Therein are both 
audience selection and offer of re- 
ward. But we’re inclined to fight 
that word. “tremendous” as strain- 
ing too hard, and, again, the head- 
line completes the thought too 
quickly. There’s a sub-head in this 
ad that we ‘like better, “Plaskon 
Alkyd Putty Material for encased 
components makes possible fully 
automatic final assembly.” That’s 
more definite, more promising. 
And, after reading the copy, we 
think we’ve got an even better head- 


line: “Putty, instead of potting, 
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helps make. final assembly 
fully automatic.” 

“Which of these new insulating 
varnishes can give you better re- 
sults, or lower costs ... or both?” 
(Sherwin-Williams). It’s 
risky to ask, in a headline, a ques- 
tion which the reader knows you’re 
going to yourself. If he 
knew the answer, he wouldn’t read 
the ad. If he doesn’t know the an- 
swer, he may not care, for experi- 
ence tells him that you’re going to 
say that one or another of these 
varnishes is best for his particular 


you 


always 


answer 


PLASEGD ALES PUTTY MATERIAL FOR EWDASED COMPONENTS WAKES POSSIBLE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC FiMAl ASSEMBLY! 


Herv’s what TY cat ond comppeent manetnctorers Whe mos! vhost PLASEON Altyt 417 putty eomere 


ween - * ee 








Announces subject . . “Flexible 
Printed Wiring in all lengths for 
all layouts” (Sanders Associates) is 
the type of headline we call a la- 
bel. It serves to announce the sub- 
ject matter of the ad and thus se- 
lects the audience that is, or should 
be, interested in that subject mat- 
ter. How interesting the headline 
is depends on how interesting the 
subject is. We suspect that, in this 
case, printed circuits have con- 
siderable news value and so this ad 
will do well. 

“Two New Ohmite Relays” has, 
of course, an element of news value, 


ntinued on page 246 
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casa, 
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"Flexible Printed Wiring 
in all lengths for all layouts 


Reohetlty wored Sender: development sherply reduce: weght bub end 
vost of emctomn end elec tere! exsmmnbles 


sanpers FLEXPR 7 wine 
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Insulation Manufacturers . . hardly novel 


.-sélects by announci 








Time to Step on the Ad Throttle 
ANY economists now feel that the business slump b: 


bottomed out. This expert testimony is heartenin 
but it does not suggest that the bottom is a comfort 


le place for extended tenancy. How can we hasten t, 
un and the day when the economy is whirring swe’ 


ain in high gear? Whi le, 
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Which are the “Upturt’ "Markets ¢ 


There’s no need to guess. Your advertising 
! in N.E.D. reaches all markets! 


In Orders Shown 


N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets every worth- 
while industrial market in this country. N.E.D. pulls inquiries 
at a higher rate than ever . . . actually 15.5% more than in 1957! 
This N.E.D. reader response enables you to ; diveet personal sell- 
ing efforts to the hottest upturn markets . . . the markets that 
are leading the business upsurge. Our new 1958 Data File will 
bring you up-to-date on why you get more measurable buying 
action with your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven’t 
seen it, send for a copy now. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Show Improvement 
In Economic Field 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 244 


but how much value depends upon 
how highly Ohmite relays are al- 
ready regarded by the readers. Un- 
less Ohmite can be certain that the 
readers will feverishly tear into the 
copy to find out what’s new about 
these relays, it would be preferable 
to indicate in big letters some sort 
of reward that can be expected by 
the man who takes advantage of 
the opportunity these new relays 
present. 


5 hp moto- 


“To protect them against failure 
of components embed them in 
Bakelite epoxy resins.” This head- 
line, obviously, rides on whatever 
interest the illustrations can pro- 
vide—a 600 h.p. motor coil, an ac- 
celerator for jet aircraft, a starter 
motor. OK.. 

x “60% 
air-gap design” runs next to a full- 
page photograph of a man behind 
two motors of considerably different 


shorter—but with radial 


dimensions. The photo carries the 


legend, “These are both 5 hp mo- 
tors.” 
Well, this headline has lots of 





TO PROTECT AGAINST FAILURE OF COMPONENTS... 





ie 


ata 


embed them in BAKELITE epoxy resins 


. 
Bare 


fypays to protect with BAKELITE 
PLASTICS 


sed rath ark PAO 








illustrations carry the headline 
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60% shorter- 
_ but with radial air-gap design! 


New Louise Alite Pancake Moter preserves 
of thee - motor 





Phe cee Lemte Alte Perea Miser a wwe wabaticn bo treet foe peer 
ee ee 


ni tated baw contin sows * 
sure Allie Co 490 K Rewan H Milbewuher 2 





good things—audience selection, re- 
ward for using (helped by the pic- 
ture) and an offer of reward for 
reading—because the reader who 
has space problems must read on 
in order to learn how this is accom- 
plished: 


It’s done by an ingenious forming 
process which literally compresses the 
end coils of a conventional radial air- 
gap motor into an exceptionally short 
length. The result is a compact, light 
motor ideally suited for horizontal or 
vertical mounting on machine tools, 
roof ventilating fans, or any close-quar- 
ter installation where space is a critical 
design factor. 

What's more, this is achieved with- 
out sacrificing a single desirable char- 
acteristic: the stator still contains the 
same iron and copper as standard Louis 
Allis motors . . . standard NEMA serv- 
ice factor is maintained high in- 
sulative values are retained by using 
proved Louis Allis varnishes and new in- 
sulating techniques . . . over-sized pre- 
lubricated bearings are used to guaran- 
tee long bearing life . . . and the entire 
motor is enclosed in an industrial-type 
cast-iron housing designed to shrug off 
abuse! 


This, we believe, is the best ad 
we've ever seen Louis Allis turn 
out, and one of the better ads of our 
current reading. The copy is the 
work of GEORGE COHAN and JOHN 
vITERICK, Hoffman & York, Milwau- 
kee. The fine layout was produced 
by PETE ZOELLICK, the agency’s art 
director. 

Continued on page 248 
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45,333 
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.. biggest in the oil industry 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 246 


Admirable restraint . . “If over- 
cause trouble—Buss 

may be your 
Good corn-cure headline, 
and we admire the restraint in that 


heating 
Heat-Limiters 
swer!” 


can 
an- 


“may be your answer.” If we were 
an engineer whose product might 
run into trouble, we’d welcome this 
ad. 

“Whatever the application 
you can improve your product with 


Gramix precision finished parts.” 


If overheating 
can cause trouble - 
BUSS HEAT-LIMITERS may 


answer! 


saat 

oe) age 
eens oomtn” 
ae har wanes oo 


BUSS sofety } aire HEAT-LIMITERS 





(United States Graphite Co.) An 
example of excitement of self-es- 
teem via all-embracing claim of 
superiority. 
“Make it 


aluminum is light!” 


because 
(Alcoa). 
This is more of a slogan than a 
headline, but the user-benefit is 
strongly implied, and the rest of the 
ad gives examples of benefits en- 
joyed by other uses. 

“How 
for liquid applications” 
(General Electric). You go 
wrong with “How to” headlines if 
the What is important and if the 


of aluminum 


to choose electric heaters 


heating 


can't 


What is stated in specific terms (not 
just “How production 
costs”). Copy in the ad delivers the 
information that the headline prom- 
ises—and that’s important, too. 
Incidentally, don’t be concerned 
have a “How to” 
headline coming up—over the fact 
that there “How to” 
ads in business magazines. Actual- 
ly, the “how to” is more beneficial 


to lower 


—if you good 


are sO many 


to the copywriter than to the read- 
er; it exerts a discipline on him to 
deliver, and instinctively, we think 

the reader appreciates this when 
he encounters the headline.) 


ntinue 








. admirable restraint 
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United States Graphite 
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. an all-embracing claim 


of superiorit 
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NOW Is The Time 
To Invest In The West 


THE WEST'S SHARE OF THE NATION’S 
ELECTRICAL POWER INDUSTRY EXPENDI- 
TURES IS GROWING BIGGER EVERY YEAR, 
FOLLOWING THIS PATTERN: 


At the present time the west with 15% of the 
country’s people consumes 19.2% of the electrical 
energy, builds 26% of the country’s homes, and 
accounts for 24.6% of the engineered construction 
backlog. 

That’s why many alert electrical manufacturers right 
now are profitably stepping up manufacturing, 
marketing and advertising efforts in the West. 


WHEN WE LOOK AHEAD A FEW YEARS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TODAY’S SELLING 
INVESTMENT IN THE WEST BECOMES EVEN 
MORE SIGNIFICANT 


Between 1959 and 1975 total U. S. population 
growth will be 20.9%—11 Western States’ increase 
will be 50.1%. The West will add 14.8 million 
people in this period, far more than any other region. 





COMING IN NOVEMBER 
26TH ANNUAL 
BUYERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


More than 12,800 copies will be used during 
1959 by Western electrical equipment buyers 
in 12 Western states and Hawaii. Check your 
nearest McGraw-Hill office for closing dates. 











In these next 16 years the West's growth means 


the addition of a market duplicating the entire state 


of California as it is today. It means building new 
homes equal to all those in three cities the size of 
Los Angeles at a cost of about $100 billion. It 
means providing over 2,000 new schools; thovu- 
sands of stores and other commercial structures and 
about $35 billion worth of new manufacturing 


plants. 


THIS IS WHY IT’S WISE TO ACT NOW 
TO PROTECT YOUR PRESENT SHARE OF 
THIS GREAT GROWING ELECTRICAL MAR- 
KET AND INSURE YOUR ‘‘%, OF THE AVAIL- 


ABLE’’ IN THE FUTURE. 


Regular advertising in ELECTRICAL WEST is an im- 
portant part of your Western Market investment. 
Its 12,500 subscribers ARE the electrical industry of 
the West. Its circulation growth parallels the growth 
of the market. Nowhere else can electrical equip- 
ment sales efforts be backed up with the impact, 
depth and scope offered by advertising sales mes- 


sages in this magazine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST IN THE 
WEST. NOW IS THE TIME TO BE ADVER- 
TISING REGULARLY IN ELECTRICAL WEST 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


a 


Spokesman of the Electrical Industry of the West 
for 70 Years 


athe, 


68 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, California 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


) 
Ce.a* 
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AT PHELPS DODGE, MAGNET WIRE “SERVICE” 
MEANS FAR MORE THAN JUST DELIVERY! 





COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 248 


“All work and 
(Lau Blower) is an ex- 
ercise in headline wit. It’s not as 
contrived as some, but it would be 
much better if written “There’s no 
‘play’ in these wheels.” (That is, as- 
suming, of course, that “play” 
problem.) 

“Fawick Magnetic Clutches open 
up new design possibilities.” (Fa- 
wick Airflex Corp.) How much bet- 
ter that headline would be with one 


Play on words. . 
no play” 


is a 


word inserted: “Fawick Magnetic 
Clutches 
sign possibilities.” 
“At Phelps Dodge, 
‘Service’ 
delivery.” A 
Machine Design of ads 
Readex tells us that delivery is 
something designers just aren’t in- 
terested in. So why not highlight 
what it is that 
more than? 


open up these new de- 
Magnet Wire 
means far more than just 
recent analysis by 
rated by 


“service” means far 


Don’t command . . “Specify the 
Performance as well as the Ge- 


ometry” (This ad is sponsored by 





MANUFA 





INCA MANUPACTURING DIVISION 





Dry Process Electrical Porcelain 
Section, National Electrical Mfrs. 
Association.) Don’t ever command in 
a headline. 

* “Here’s how 
as much as $2.2 
Corp.). Great headline, 
also delivers. 


Ilsco can save you 
5 on each lug” (Isco 
and the ad 


There are four picture elements, 
each showing the old way (cast 
type, machined brass, folded type, 
machined casting), the 
(with the lug appearing in copper 
color), and a brief statement such 
as, “The IIlsco 


new way 


way saved a cus- 


tomer 


1% cent each on hundreds of 


ntinued on page 25 
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. an exercise in wit 
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rd would have helped 


headline 





Sell EN-R's 77,000 
and you sell the 
men who build America 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 

















330 West 42nd St.. New York 36 


Survival in the fiercely 
competitive construction industry 
demands timely, accurate 
knowledge of constantly changing 
material, equipment and labor 
costs. For decades E'N-R’s 


exclusive cost indexes and 


reports have been the standard 


of the industry...depended 
upon daily by wmportant 
construction men everywhere. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 250 


thousands.” (That’s something less 
than $2.25 per lug, but another case 
does report a $2.25 saving.) Says 
the copy: 


These tremendous savings were pos- 
sible because Ilsco lugs are smaller, 
stronger, lighter . . . requiring less ma- 
terial, and therefore are lower in price. 

And Ilsco connectors are made of 
electrolytic secimless copper, guarantee- 
ing maximum conductivity and low heat 
rise. Copper is cold worked to retain 
natural qualities. Each Ilsco connector 
is compact, light and made to with- 
stand hard usage and abuse. 


Copy was written by J. P. GIFFoRD, 
copywriter, Strauchen & McKim, 
Cincinnati. 

“More power to you” (Merkle- 
Korff). And to you, too, Merkle- 
Korff. 

“It’s performance and name are 
the same around the world.” (Shell 
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Oil). Self-esteem. 

“Your National brush man showed 
this electroplater how to double 
brush life!” (Union Carbide). OK. 
We're an electroplater; we want to 
know how it was done; we'll read. 

“Plug it in... put it in writing 

anywhere!” (Brush Instru- 
ments). OK. We get the idea. Al- 
most needs no copy. 

“Varslot—the quality name for 
laminated slot insulation,’ says New 
Jersey Wood Finishing Co., proud- 
ly. 

“Get More from Mallory 
More Precision Products . . . More 
Engineering Assistance.” Just one 
more advertising brag. 

“Everything under Control” 
(Guardian Electric). Guardian 
Electric sells electric controls—see? 
(Incidentally, the layout of this ad 
is just about as dull as any it has 
been our misfortune to come upon.) 

“World’s Biggest Eater Dines 
Without Interruption.” (Synthane 


place, it’s all wrong for this mag- 
azine because none of its readers 
use power shovels and precious 
few do or ever will design a power 
shovel. 


Virtuous abstractions .. “Ex- 
perience—the plus factor in Thom- 
son Contact Assemblies.” Some day 
we'll list for you all the words rep- 
resenting the virtuous abstractions 
which should be eliminated from 
the headline writer’s vocabulary. 
The list will lead off with “Experi- 
ence.” 

“Century tests every motor... 
to make sure it gives full perform- 
ance.” How significant is this state- 
ment? Later on, the copy says that, 
“In this plant there is no ‘random 
sampling’ or ‘statistical average’ on 
performance.” Do design engineers 
know—or believe—that motor man- 
ufacturers sometimes, or usually, 
fail to test every motor? Or don’t 
design engineers care, anyway? 

“We've gentled the bucking 
bronco!” (Detroit Coil). Copywriter 
having fun. 

“When the Timing is Important” 
(Emerson-Electric) is the type of 
headline you find next to the type 
of illustration that goes as far away 
as possible for reader interest. 
Here, the analogy is the golf swing, 
and how the design engineer can 
be expected to identify with an ad 
like this is more than we can un- 
derstand. 

‘Readers must know by now that 
if they do read on, they'll find 
nothing more illuminating than this 
piffle: 


Emerson-Electric is ready to help you 
right now with any power-drive prob- 
lem. In your highly competitive busi- 
ness, tomorrow can be too late. Skilled 
specialists who know motors and the 
needs of appliance and equipment man- 
ufacturers are always ready to go to 
work for you. They'll start with your 
design ideas—follow through to pro- 
duction and tested performance. 

It is this on-the-spot service, plus 
more than 65 years’ experience meet- 
ing motor-drive requirements, that have 
made Emerson-Electric motors foremost 
in the appliance applications. 








* “*A girl has to think about Mag- 
net Wire and specifications and 
things . . ..” (Roebling). Well, it 
stopped us—or, rather, the girl did. 
She’s stretched out on top of an 
electric range and on the floor be- 
neath her are a mixer, an electric 
beater, a vacuum, a broiler and a 
fan. The copy: 


“. . . | mean, really! Maybe you 
think that’s too deep for an average 
housewife like me. But let me ask you, 
who’s got the most to lose if magnet 
wire doesn’t have the proper dielectric 
strength? Yours truly, that’s who! Who 
suffers if the temperature and abrasion 
resistance isn’t up there? Who but us, 
with all our appliances? 

“| just wish we housewives could Emerson-Ecectric gg 
pick the magnet wire that goes into the wroamne 
motors and coils of every one of these ie 
things. | mean, really! Because I’d pick 
Roebling Magnet Wire. It’s always way 
higher than the NEMA Specifications. 
And if you think that’s not important 
toagirl.. .!” 














Breaks all the rules, doesn’t it? 

OK, so break all the rules—but 
when you do, break ’em good, as 
Roebling did. HARRY WARD, art di- 
rector, Hazard Advertising Co., 
New York, did the layout. Copy was sensssbore Provision Products, Mery Engine “ plug it in anywhere! 
written by the agency’s ALAN GIL- a _ RR hReseapersaeie aa 
LIES. 

We can’t reproduce on our type- 
writer the headline in Magnetics, 
Inc. ad, so we'll have to refer you 
to the cut. That’s Khrushchev in the 
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In huge prime movers... in small tarbime auxiliaries 


Its performance and name are the same 
around the world 


Your Pl arionas brush man showed 
this electroplater how to double brush life! 
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. too much pride? Union Carbide . . generates interest shell . . self-esteem 
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picture, and “No wonder Nikita able and in bad taste. way to better production, smoother 
looks worried. Control has taken “Panel Instrument Value ... on performance: G. S. Bevels” (Gear 
the strain off American Industry’s a Grand Scale” (Weston Instru- Specialties) One superlative, two 
pocketbook by cutting the cost of ments). Selling scales, hey? comparatives, one pleased client, lots 
static control.” of bored readers. 

Completely ridiculous, unbeliev- Pleases the client . . “Shortest “Basic Reliability” (Hitemp 
Wires). Another virtuous abstrac- 
tion. Yet the idea of the ad is good. 

It quotes a vice-president of Hughes 
BE AWARE- 2 : Oe 
BE ALERT— Aircraft as saying, “It is time for 
BE ALIVE- 





equipment reliability to ‘compete 
to the 


for management’s attention against 


BIG EO] the issues of schedule, performance 
; . . be) 
in 58! re’ and cost.’ 


Pigphescbemtee “Be Aware—Be Alert—Be Alive 
to the BIG J in ’58.” (Janette 

CONTROL is first! Now-one step + . ° e 
static cumirol wich Swiedhlng rensiers Electric). Can you imagine anyone 
with the slightest appreciation of 
why a design engineer opens his 
magazine, publishing an ad with a 


guectRiCc MEO. CO wr) headline like this? 











“The Difference in relays starts 
here.” (Automatic Electric). Put 
that next to a picture of the plant 
and you’ve got yourself “a nothing.” 

“No blisters, no bond failure with 





11558 . . . newest Textolite copper- 
clad laminate.” (General Electric). 
OK. Promise of cure. 

“Preferred . .. because it is re- 
liable” (Allen-Bradley). That’s the 
ne Kis = kind of a headline a writer knows 
6 PS ; 4 will get approved. Excitement of 


Neo blisters, ne bond failure with 1558 
self-esteem. 
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preferred... 
because it is 
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ern ee ae neat Yee ast seed 5 smoother product pertormance: GS Bevels 
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NUCLEAR FORERUNNER 


All eyes are on the NS Savannah 
—world’s first nuclear-powered 
cargo-passenger ship—due in 
1960. Imagine a vessel capable of 
cruising more than ten times 
around the globe without refuel- 
ing. But while you're thinking of 
things to come—don't overlook 
what’s already happening in U.S 
shipyards—with more than $2 
billion in unfinished work —right 
now. This means business for you 
—right now and in 1959. So start 
selling. And remember... the eyes 
of the most influential buying 
groups in the industry will be 


SAVANWRAK ooo focused on you...in Marine 
' . - Engineering/Log* 


‘GEFaFFrPre 


‘ . , 4 


e e 3 g % 


\ 
\ 


NNUAL MARITIME 
A 


7th a 
REViEw AND yg 


EDITORIAL FRONTRUNNER 


As the marine industry stands on 
the threshold of the nuclear era 
ME/Log’s big editorial team 
stands ready to give 14,641 read- 
ers the full story of every exciting 
development. With this will come, 
as usual, a balanced and intensive 
coverage of engineering news and 
developments—on the waterways 
and Great Lakes—on the coasts 
and high seas. And remember 
... ME/Log is the only marine 
magazine whose circulation 
reaches all major areas of buying 
influence. No wonder ME/Log’s 
ad space for the first 7 months of 
1958 more than doubled that of 
any other marine publication. 


..-in Marine Engineering/Log o 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PU BLICATION ¢ 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


*The only marine magazine offering independ- 
ent readership surveys (Mills Shepard, Inc. 





PLANNING 
A CATALOG 


. .. Handbook or 


Manual? 


Get the facts on 
the New, Colorful 
Virgin Plastic 
3-Ring Binders 
with new 
3-D Applique 
Lettering 
New Low Price 


See Page 207 


__ eV TaTET a 
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NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
Hoiyoke, Massachusetts 





100% Original 
SHOT-IN-THE-ARM 
for 
SALES MEETINGS 


Salesmen love it; they eat it up! 
Unique, quiz-type contest with pro- 
fessionally recorded musical, pictor- 
ial, and narrative clues. 


GREAT SALES IN HISTORY 


Inspires enthusiasm for the job of 
selling, builds team spirit. Specially 
written and produced for an import- 
ant manufacturer’s annual, honor- 
ary sales meeting, it will work equal- 
ly well for you. Fits right in for 
change of pace on an evening pro- 
gram, as an after-lunch waker-up- 
per, or to fill in a 45-minute, or 
longer, gap anywhere. Perfect 
spring-board for prizes, large or 
small, 


You can buy it for a fraction of 
original production cost. Package, 
ready to use, includes recording of 
script and musical hints, color slides, 
and printed Souvenir Booklet. Com- 
plete $325. Souvenir Booklet only, 
for inspection, $10.00, returnable 
for full refund in 10 days or credit 
on purchase of complete package. 
It’s certainly worth taking a look! 


Address Box 555 
c/o Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois S$t., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Agencyman has solution 
for copy butchers 


# Mr. “An Agencyman,” author 
of “Are You a Copy Butcher,” in 
the July issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING (p. 45), is perhaps justified 
in his vitriolic remarks—but I hope 
he doesn’t discourage even one client 
from making a valid suggestion on 
an ad. 

Many good copywriters admit that 
copy can almost always be im- 
proved, but both agency and client 
are at a disadvantage when an idea 
or copy has been batted back and 
forth five, six or more times before 
the final O.K. Neither side can real- 
ly “see” the ad at that point. 

Advertisers 
recognize this need for a final and 


and agencies who 
objective polishing aren’t testy about 
helpful suggestions because they 
know that better ads help both 
sides. Their solution to the author’s 
problem is to ask the independent 
opinion of a competent outsider. 
JAMES H. KENNEDY 
President, Ad Previews West- 
port, Connecticut 


Clients checking proof 
in the composing room? 


= This is to request permission to 
reprint “Are You a Copy Butcher,” 
from your July issue. 

We would send the reprint to re- 
tail store executives in the Chicago 
area. 

ROBERT S. HARMS 
Promotion Department, Chi- 

cago Daily News 
[Reprint permission granted. We’re 
wondering if you're omitting retail 
meat market executives from your 


mailing.—Ed. ] 


Purchasing agent article 
interests directory adman 


= We would like permission to re- 
print the article “Purchasing Agent 
Admits to Ad Effectiveness,” which 


appeared on page 82 of the March 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
R. W. BRUNDIGE 
Sales Promotion Manager, L. 
M. Berry & Co., Telephone Di- 
rectory Advertising, Dayton, 
Ohio 


[ Permission 


granted.-—Ed. } 


Chasing after the 
copy chasers 


= The analysis by Copy Chasers, 
of the development of the Armstrong 
Machine Works program in your 
June issue (p. 149) was quite com- 
piete, particularly in view of the 
fact that they had no way of know- 
ing the reasons underlying some of 
the moves. However, we feel they 
were remiss in neglecting to men- 
tion that Russell T. Gray, Inc., was 
the agency responsible for the prep- 
aration of the ads and the analysis 
of the ratings. 

Also, we would like to comment 
on some of the points made in the 
report. 

@ In the headline they 
“flops.” As a matter of fact, the 
poorest rated of all the ads was 
about 25% above the average for 
that particular issue. 

@ In the text, the Copy Chasers re- 
fer to the risks involved in experi- 
mentation. Actually, the risk is quite 
small when the ads are developed 
by experienced advertising people 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
markets and people involved. Most 
of the ads were in the top 10% for 
the issue. 

® Copy Chasers give the impression 
of a little more haphazard jumping 
around, from one approach to an- 
other, than actually existed. Several 
of the ads were prepared for very 
special reasons and were intention- 
ally “different” from previous and 
subsequent ads. 

@ Another point of interest is that 
these same ads were rated by the 
Starch organization in a directly 


refer to 


Continued on page 258 





Forum.. 


continued from p. 140 


optimism. Statistical evidence indi- 
cates that the general recession of 
1957-58 reached its low point some 
time in May of this year and that 
many industries have now shown 
limited recovery. We expect this 
trend of mild improvement to con- 
tinue into 1959. 

The market for American-Stand- 
ard industrial equipment, such as 
fans, blowers, heat exchangers, con- 
trols and boilers, is generally in the 
new industrial construction area. 
During 1956 and most of 1957, there 
was a high rate of industrial ex- 
pansion with the result that pro- 
duction capacity at the end of 1957 
was far in excess of current preduc- 
tion levels. 

A sharp slow-down consequently 
took place in business spending for 
new plant and equipment during the 
first half of 1958, but even today in- 
dustrial manufacturing capacity still 
apparently exceeds demand. Cur- 
rently, we foresee a continuation of 
cutbacks for new plant and equip- 
ment into 1959, but during the sec- 
ond half of the year an upturn 
should occur to add strength to the 
market. 

Of particular interest to Ameri- 
can-Standard is the public utility 
market, which currently is_ still 
showing growth. It is our belief that 
this area might possibly show some 
weakening in 1959, but there is still 
insufficient data to arrive at a def- 
inite conclusion for the 1959 out- 
look. In such instances where new 
construction does slow down, we 
anticipate that there will be a 
counterbalancing effect of modern- 
ization of existing facilities and 
equipment. 

To improve sales and profits in 
1959, American-Standard has un- 
dertaken a number of steps, includ- 
ing: 


® Streamlining and strengthening of 
our organization in manufacturing, 
marketing, and product develop- 
ment departments. 


@ Realignment of sales territories. 


® Reduction in overhead costs. 


e Greater emphasis on planning in 
all phases of our operation. ® 


professional salesman 


SI 
(See, 
in a 13-lIb. 
package 


Unique, new DuKane “‘Flip-Top” projector makes every neophyte a 


professional salesman... 


Doubles the effectiveness of your experienced sales 


people! Delivers the message the way you want it, complete with sight 
and sound. Open the lid, plug it in, slide the record in the slot, and the 
Flip-Top starts selling instantly. Ideal for desk-side prospects or small 
groups. Complete with built-in screen. Startling clarity in color or 
black-and-white filmstrip. Top voice fidelity. All for only $99.50 





completely automatic 


sound slidefiim presentation 


with thee MICROMATIC 


FOR SELLING OR FOR TRAINING, the DuKane Micromatic is the industry’s 

standard for quality and performance. Film advances automatically — 
always on cue—triggered by 30/50 cycle impulse. DuKane ‘‘Redi-Wind”’ 
eliminates film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen built into carrying 
case, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. 


DuKane 


» DuKane Corporation, Dept. IM-98a, St. Charles, Ill. 
I'm interested in a demonstration in my own office 


* of CO Flip-Top D Micromatic 


CORPORATION) — 


Name___ 


Company_ 


DUKANE products are sold 
and serviced by a nation-wide © 
network of audio-visual experts City 


Address 
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ST. LOUIS AREA BUSINESS SERVICE 
Do you have a business situation or 
sales opportunity in the St. Louis area 
requiring personal contact? Save time 
and money with our service. Write 


MANUFACTURERS SERVICE CO. 
P.O. Box 3 Creve Coeur, Missouri 
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if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 73 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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Photographic 
nd 


Reporting 
Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. 


SICKLES 
Pholo-Reporting SER VICE 


193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. 








Keep 
Top Irass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
* Publicity 
* Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


« Subject Research 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 
WAbash 2-8419 








¢ BINDERS 
¢ FOLDERS 
e PRESENTATIONS | 


JUST PUBLISHED .. 116 poge si 
| teriever} business need... YOURS FREE | 


Write Today | 
ELBE FILE & BINDER CO.,INC.| 


FALL RIVER MASSACHUSETTS | 
cceielaieerpedsieasaianadbans el 


Dept. IM-9 





SPACE SALES COVERAGE OF 
UPSTATE NEW YORK can be 
provided by Publishers’ Representative 
(since 1925). Albany thru Buffalo 
territory. Publishers may address 
P. O. Box 150, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











NEW ENGLAND 


QUIPMENT |DEALER 


“Inter-Locked" Market for 
HEATING ® AIR CONDITIONING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT ® APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 
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LETTERS... 
continued from p. 256 


competitive magazine. These find- 
ings generally agree with the Read- 
ex findings, but there are some in- 
teresting differences. However, this 
could be the subject of a very 
lengthy article in itself. 
W. E. MORTON 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago 
Illinois 
[Thanks for adding to the original 
story. We’ve sent your letter to the 
Copy Chasers as they may wish to 
send a reply directly to you.—Ed.] 


Market Data Book chapter 
interests 60,000 readers 


We would like very much to re- 
print the review of “Printing, pub- 
lishing and allied industries,” which 
appeared in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY 
183), 
course, to IM. 

There is much material of interest 
and value in this industry analysis, 
which we believe would be of con- 
60,000 


annual 


issue (p. giving credit, of 


siderable interest to our 
readers. 
FRED ROBLIN 
Associate Editor, American 
Pressman, Rogersville, Tenn- 
essee 
[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 


Dickie-Raymond V-P confirms 
‘outside services’ article 


= Dick Hodgson’s article “When 
Should You Buy Promotional Serv- 
ices Outside,” in the June issue (p. 
38), is particularly pertinent in 
times of high costs and slow busi- 
ness. Being one of these outside 
services for close to 40 years, we 
know—from experience—it doesn’t 
cost more to go outside. 

With reference to the reluctance 
of the industrial ad manager to 
work with more than one agency, I 
think we can allay some of these 
fears for your readers. Every single 
account Dickie-Raymond services 
also uses a general agency for com- 
missionable media work. These 
agencies range from J. Walter 
Thompson; Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather and the like, down to the 
small one-man shop around the 


corner. And there’s no conflict. 

Most good agencies recognize di- 
rect mail as a highly specialized 
medium demanding specialists’ at- 
tention. Just as Dickie-Raymond 
considers, say, television and other 
commissionable media. (We couldn’t 
write a television commercial if our 
life depended upon it.) 

As advertising trends more and 
more toward becoming a science, it 
demands more specialists. And per- 
sonally, if I needed a heart opera- 
tion I'd much rather engage a heart 
specialist than a G. P. 

CourtNEy A. CRANDALL 

Vice-president, Dickie-Raymond, 
Inc., Boston 


The cake is good but 
the frosting’s even better 


# Thanks for your wonderful treat- 
ment of our advertising problem 
in the June issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING (p. 59) under the title, “Air- 
kem Takes Sting From Problem 
Sales Message.” It has been a real 
help in selling our program to both 
our top management and our field 
sales force. 

In line with your treatment, I 
thought you might like to know that 
our New Jersey distributor just re- 
ported that the mailer, 
“How to be popular with secre- 
taries’—which you featured in the 
article—just got him into one of the 
biggest publishing houses in the 
State. 

This new Airkem user could 
easily develop into an account worth 
several hundred dollars each month. 
The fact that this approach worked, 
becomes all the more impressive 
when you consider the fact that the 
distributor has been trying to break 
in here for the past five years. 

To top off our story, we’re now 
beginning to get some direct in- 
quiries for our services as a result 
of our appearance in the pages of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. This is truly 
frosting on the cake, but I must 
say, “We love it!” 

ALLAN D. CAMERON 
Advertising Manager, Airkem 

Inc. New York, N.Y. 
[We try hard to satisfy our readers’ 
appetite and we’re always happy to 
hear when the “dessert” proves as 
tasty as the main course.—Ed.] & 


postcard 
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Electrical Manufacturing .. 

Electrical Merchandising ...... 

*Electrical News and Megincoing . 33-40 


*Electrical West 179-186, 247 
Electrical Wholesaling 179-186 
*Electrical World . . 183-154, 179-186 
*Electronic Design 68 
*Electronic Engineers Master 234 
*Electronics . 179-186 
*Engineering & ag Record 33-40 
*Engineering & Mining Journal 8-9, 179-186 
*Engineering Construction Purchasers 

Directory 33-40 
*Engineering Journal, The . 

*Engineering News-Record . 179-186, 251 
Engineers Yoint Advertising Council . 141 
*Equipment Distributors Digest . 2 
Ever Ready Label Corp. 239 
*Factory Management & Maintenance 

73-78, 179-186 
*Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills _ 126 
*Fleet Owner . 179-186 
*Flow 104, 217-218 
*Flow Directory. The 104 
*Flow’s Material Handling Illustrated 
*Fluid Power Directory, e 
Food Business - 
*Food Engineering . 
Food Processing 
Gage Publishing Co. 
Gardner Publications, Inc. 
Gardner, vomeneanel Stierheim, Weis, 

UG ."cniimahenas ; 241 
*Gas . .. 108-109 
*General Exhibits & Displays. Inc. 235 
*Grinding and Finishing . 5, 199 
*Gulf Publishing Co. ................... 11-17 


*Hayden Publishing Cup. 68 
*Haywood wey ap lage 23, 210-211 
*Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning 86 
*Heating. Ventilating, Air Sensei 
Guide 1959, The 187 
*Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4, 5, 199 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working 4, 5, 199 
*Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory . 5, 199 
Hospital Construction and Administration 


Huebner Publications, Inc. 83 


*Independent Petroleum Monthly. The 208 
*Industrial Digest ... 33-40 
*Industrial Distribution 99, 179-186 
*Industrial Equipment News . 93 
*Industrial Heating 237 
176-177 
147, 161 


217-218 


*Industrial Press, The . 
*Industrial Publications, Inc. . 
*Industrial Publishing Corporation. hie 
*Industrial Supplier and Distributor 
ews : 125 
Industrial World .. 3rd Cover 
*Industry & Welding . 104 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion — 
. 179-186 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 179-186 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The . 242 
*Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences ... 175 
International Management ee .. 179-186 
*Iron Age . 196-197 
*Iron and Steel Engineer : — 
"IS &6 DN. 125 


Journal of Metals ... 141 
*Journal of Petroleum Technology 141, 155 


es Publishing Co. .... 41, 86 
King Publications 223 


*Law & Order 236 
Letter Shop, Inc., The 239 
Lumberman, The . 103, 204, 205 
*Machine and Tool Blue Book .... 5, 199 
*Machine & Tool Pee 5, 199 
*Machine Design .... 189 
*Machinery 176-177 
*MacLean "guilding Guide 33-40 
*MacLean, Hugh C., Publications Limited —_ 


*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company Ltd. * 
2 


*MacRae’s Blue Book ae secebcauet ane 
Manufacturers Service Co. . , 257 
*Manufacturing and Industrial ne 


*Marine Engineerin /Log oss 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. . be 209 
*Mass Transportation | 5, 199 
*Mass Transportation's Directory 5, 199 
Material Handling Engineering ...... 217-218 
*Mayor and Manager ..... E . 208 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division hak 
*McGraw-Hill yg x4 Co., Inc 
8-29, 73-78, 90-91, 99, 127. 
- 7838. 159, 162-163, 179-186, 
214-215. 247, 249, 251 
Mechanical Catalog .... 
*Mechanical Engineering - 
*Metal Forming and Fabricating . 
Metalworking Production .... : 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 
*Mid-West Contractor ................. 
*Mill & Factory . 


. 42, 141 


Aish 157 
4th Cover 


*Miller Freeman annie” 
102. 


*Mining Engineering 

Mining World 

*Missiles and Rockets 

*Mississippi Valley Contractor 

*Modern Castings 

*Modern Concrete 

*Modern Highways 

Modern Machine Shop 

*Modern Office Procedures 

*Modern Packaging 

*Modern Railroads 

*Nation’s Business 

National Blank Book Co. 

*National Petroleum News 

*National Provisioner, The 

*National Safety News 

*New England Construction 

New England Equipment Dealer 

*New Equipment Digest 

Newsweek 

North American Van Lines, Inc. 

*Nucleonics 

*Occupational Hazards 

Oil and Gas Equipment 

Oil and Gas Journal, The 

*Oil/Gas World 

*Pacific Builder and Engineer 

Pacific Fisherman 

Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 

Pacific Work Boat 10: 

*Package Engineering 

*Packaging Parade 

Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. . 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper Trade Journal .... 

*Penton Publications 24-25, 

Petroleum Engineer, The 

Petroleum Engineer- Drilling and Produc- 
ing. The 

*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 


Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 


11-17 
179-186, 247 
11-17 


*Petroleum Refiner 
Petroleum Wee 
*Pipe Line Industry 
*Pit and Quarry 
*Pit and Quarry Handbook and Prefiled 
Catalogs 
*Plant Engineering 192-193 
Power 179-186, 214-215 
*Power Engineering . 27, 238, 239 
Power Industry 84-85 
Power Transmission Design 104 
*Precision Metal Molding 104 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 242 
*Product -pentmand 28-29, 179-186 
Production 198A 
103, 205 


Pulp and Paper 
Purchasing 30 
Purchasing Week . 90-91, 179-186 
Putman Publishing Co. 84-85 
*Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

Business ; 104 
*Rocky Mountain Construction 157 
“Rubber Age 226 
*Rubber Red Book 
Safety Education 
*School Bus Trends . ; 
Sea & Pacific Motor Boat .... 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
*Signal 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
*Smith. Harry W., Inc. 
*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor . 
*Steel 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
*Technical Publishing Co. 

27, 192-193, 238, = 


*Textile Industries 166-167 
*Textile World 179-186 
*Textiles Panamericanos 240 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 93 
*Thomas Register . 1 
Thompson, Arthur. & Co. 

Timberman, The 

*Tool Engineer, The 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic Safety 

*United Catalog Publishers 

*Vance Publishing Corp. 

*Wall Street Journal . 

Warren, S. D., Company 

*Watson Publications, Inc. 

*Welding Directory, The 

*Welding Illustrated . 

Western Baker 

*Western Builder 

Western Building 

Western Canner and Packer 

Western Industry 

*Wood and Wood Products . 

World Mining 

*World Oil . 


*Texas Contractor 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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. EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Stage Set for Sales Recovery 


The most important single element in any sales situa- 
tion is the climate in which business is conducted. For- 
tunately for those in the marketing field, there has been 
a sharp improvement in sentiment, based on the upturn 
of most of the basic business indicators. Hence vigorous 
and aggressive plans for sales expansion may now be 
made with the assurance that much more favorable 
conditions exist at present than earlier in the year. 

One indication of underlying confidence in the busi- 
ness outlook is furnished by the stock market, which 
has had a sensational rise in 1958 in the face of adverse 
factors such as reduced sales and earnings for most 
companies. Even though the market is no longer an ex- 
act barometer of business sentiment, it has been evi- 
dent that the long-term outlook is regarded as excellent, 
with prospects for a real boom in the ’60s. 

The comments of leading industrial advertisers and 
agencies reporting to IM on their plans for the remaind- 
er of 1958 and next year, indicate both confidence in the 
outlook and determination to make the most of present 
opportunities. That involves a strong sense of dissatis- 
faction with routine, uninspired merchandising pro- 
grams, and willingness to make the extra efforts re- 
quired to set up sales and advertising plans which will 
spark enthusiastic performance out on the firing-line. 

In spite of the fact that sales volume has been down 
this year for most companies, it is doubtful if the reces- 
sion in business has had the effect of completely elim- 
inating sloppy and careless marketing operations. Dur- 
ing the long period of easy business which followed the 
war, it was: inevitable that deadwood would accumulate, 
and that many younger salesmen would forget that or- 
ders do not come automatically. Thus the past year has 
provided the occasion if not the necessity for getting rid 
of the fat and trimming down to fighting weight in 
every phase of sales promotion, merchandising and ad- 
vertising. 

The exceptions which prove the rule can be found in 
many industries. Some companies, by virtue of im- 
proved products and aggressive advertising, have done 
well in spite of conditions which have reduced the profits 
of many of their competitors to the vanishing point. One 
outstanding example is Zenith Radio, which has had 
record-breaking sales and earnings at a time when 
most of the principal companies in this highly competi- 
tive field have been having trouble staying in black ink. 
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“tt is evident that successful industrial advertisers will 
be much more demanding of the media and services they plan 
to use during the drive for increased sales and profits.” 


Improving markets increase opportunity for all sellers, 
but the business will go to the companies which deserve 
it, in terms of product attractiveness and hard-hitting, 
effective methods of promotion and merchandising. 
Thus this is a time of review and revaluation, a time to 
challenge old concepts and to demand fresh thinking 
about product development, market definition, buying 
appeals, distributor stimulation and effective advertis- 
ing. 

It is evident that successful industrial advertisers will 
be much more demanding of the media and services 
they plan to use during the drive for increased sales and 
profits. Publications, for example, have been put on 
notice that they must prove themselves in terms of 
specific market coverage, reader interest and advertis- 
ing service. As one large buyer of industrial publication 
space told IM, “Just because a publication has been on 
our list heretofore does not mean that it will continue 
to be. We are starting from scratch in building our new 
program.” 

Service organizations, including agencies, will be ex- 
pected to be much more constructive and creative, and 
to come up with new ideas for promotion and merchan- 
dising. The tired old methods and the tired old phrases 
will no longer be considered good enough at a time 
when vigorous and alert competitors will have new and 
interesting ideas to talk about. 

Business sentiment and market potentials have now 
improved so greatly that increased volume has again 
become a practical objective. But all of the advertising 
and marketing plans set up to accomplish it will be sub- 
jected to searching scrutiny before being put into actual 
operation. Insistence on improvement all along the 
marketing front should mean more for the expenditure 


of every dollar. 
—_—— 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








To Keep Pace with our Growing Job of Reporting on 
the World of Industry to Industry around the World 


Me proudly announce 


THAT IN JANUARY 1959 THE TITLES OF 

THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH EDITIONS OF 

AMERICAN EXPORTER INDUSTRIAL 
WILL BE CHANGED TO... 


INDUSTRIAL eit INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD =/ WORLD 


EN ESPANOL 


Our editorial purpose will remain the same — to carry news of the latest 
developments in the United States and other industrialized countries to 
operating and technical management in the export markets. We will 
continue the practical, readable editorial whose high quality has won us 
awards for editorial excellence during the last two years. 


After considerable study this new and simple title has proven most 
appropriate for conveying the purpose of our publication to our 35,000 
readers overseas. 


american exporter publications 386 Fourth Ave. + N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


e Leading export trade publisher since 1877. 


e 8 magazines with a combined circulation of 135,000 in all 
the markets of the world. 


e The largest group of business publications in the 
specialized export field. 





What do you want 
when you advertise 
to industry... 


hypothetical “groups” with 
theoretical ‘buying power” ? 


or men with known function and known buying power! 


We keep hearing about vague “groups” that 
are supposed to be important influences in the 
purchase of a product. It gets pretty confusing 
at times. But MILL & FAcTOoRY gets to readers 
with known functions—men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering who are 
identified as such by the salesmen who sell them 
the machines, equipment and supplies used in 


production and maintenance engineering. 


It’s as simple as that. And editorially, MILL & 
FACTORY supplies an information service to 
these men that they can’t get in any other single 





-— 
Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance 


publication. See for yourself—pick up a current 
copy of MILL & FAcTOoRY—leaf through this 
down-to-earth, practical, how-to-do-it-now type 
of material. It’s obviously designed to help the 
men directly responsible for production and 


maintenance engineering. 


That it does help them is amply demonstrated 
through MILL & Factory's Reader Certification 
system, which requires that these men say they 
read it and want to continue reading it. Those 
who say “yes” average more than 90%. It is 
also reflected by MILL & FAactory’s leading 
position in manufacturers’ readership studies. 


That’s pretty clear, isn’t it—and a darn good 
reason why you should concentrate your basic 
schedule in MILL & FACTORY. 


Mill & Factory 


A Conover-Mast Publication Spo 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Serving the men responsible for production 
and maintenance engineering 

throughout industry—the men regardless 
of title your sales force must see to sell 





